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T may be here expected that I ſhould give ſome | 


account of the Den I had in publiſhing this 
Bool, and the Method J have made uſe of in 
writing it. My Deen is to excite us to thankful- 
neſs. to our gracions G, for” being delivered 
from that miſerable Darkneſs and Idolatry, under 
which we were funk, before the Light of our 
Holy Religion ſhone among us; to ſet before us the 
wonderful Steps of Divine Providence in propaga- 
ting CHRISTIANITY over the blinded World down 
to the preſent. Time; to move our Bowels of Pity 
for that ſlavery and thraldom to. which the Hea- 
thens, who make up ſo great a part of the world, 
are yet chained by the Enemy of Mankind; and 
to make Chriſtians with fervour and zeal contri- 
bute their utmoſt endeavous, that the Salvation pur- 
chaſed by CHRIST may be known to the Ends of 
KT ors ig ETD 
The Firſt Chapter, on the Truth and Excellency. 
of the Chriſtian Religion, was in my opinion ne- 
ceſlary to this End. For if Men be not firmly per- 
ſuaded of this point, tis impoſſible they can be truly, 
thankful for the Goſpel of CHRIST, or that they. 
can be fervent and zealous for the Propagation of it 
throughout the World. Atheiſts, Antiſcripturiſts, 
Free-thinkers, as commonly called, and Deiſts, will 
never be concerned to propagate the Chriſtian Re- 
izion, (which they themſelves believe not) among 
 Heathens, eus, or Mahometans, Nay, they who 
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% are carved out for this Work muſt believe, that there 
| is none other Name under Heaven given among Men 
7 whereby we muſt be ſaved, but the Name of I xsus 
= CHRIST of Nazareth. I have therefore offered what 
. appeared moſt proper and neceſſary to aſſert the 
7 Truth of both Natural and Revealed Religion, to 
10 remove the Props of Infidelity, and to ſettle the 
| Faith of Chriſtians upon the ſolid foundation of 
| the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament. 
Indeed we have all the Proof of the Truth of our 
Religion that the nature of the thing will bear, 
or that is agreeable either to the Miſdom of GOD 
to give, or the Reaſon of Men to expect. I know 
there are many excellent books printed upon this 
SN 2 but the matter is ſo important, that it 
il deſerves to be ſtudied over and over again: and ] pre- 
ſume this book may come into ſeveral hands who 
have ſeen few writers upon this Subject, and hay- 
1 ing read little about it, will be glad to find it treated 
U here: and we ought to have a regard to thoſe peo- 
4 ple, eſpecially ſince Atheiſm and Unbelief are come 
to ſuch a prodigious height, that learned and un- 
| learned, town and country ſhould be neceſſarily 
| | guarded againſt the Infection. And I hope that 
| | when any.man of ſenſe will be at pains to compare 


the writings of BLouNT, G1LDoN, ToLAND, and 

other Antiſcripturiſts, with what has been written 

7 by many excellent perſons, and even with what! 

have offered in this firſ# Chapter, he will eaſily 

| diſcover the weak Reaſoning, the bad Philoſophy, 

andthe ſtrong and unreaſonable Prejudices theſe ad- 
verſaries are guilty of, and ſo will have the ſtronger | 

and fuller confirmation of Chriſtianity. Divine 

Providence wiſely orders that what is deſigned to 
the prejudice of our Religion, does in the end 
turn to its advantage. 6 


ſo many other things, that tis either ſlighted or neg- 


of the Fourth Century, and there leaves us. I thexe- 


gious Ceremonies ? PROTESTANTS ſhould go farther, 


The PREFACE » 
As to the Hiſtorical Part of the following Book, 
by which 1 mean the Third, Fourth, Sixth and 
Eighth Chapters, it may be obſerved, that the moſt 
part of Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtorians hitherto have mixed 
this affair of the Propagation of Chriſtianity with 


ligently handled by them; or the dubject is not eaſily 
obſerved by common Readers, who cannot havetheit 
minds fixed upon ſo many things at once. Beſide, 
they never continue the matter to the preſent time, 
ſome ending it with the Twelfth Century, others 
with the Thirteenth or Fifteenth, and ſome are far 
from carrying it that length. The learned Dr. CAvx, 
to whom Ion I have been very much obliged, in 
his Introduction to the Lives of the Fathers, has 


5 us an excellent account of the Overthrow of 
Paganiſm : but he goes no further than to the end 


fore hambly conceived it would be proper to deduce 
this matter from the firſ# foundation of the Chri- 
ſtian Church to our time; that the Reader may at 
one view ſee the amazing conduct of divime Pro- 
vidence in all ages, in enlarging the Kingdom of 
CHnRIsT, and giving him the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth for his poſſeſſion. In the Eighth Chapter I 
have conſidered the endeavours of both Papisrs 
and PROTESTANTS, ſo far as they have come to niy 
knowledge, in the differentparts of the world in the 
two laft Centaries, and in that which is now run- 
ning. The unwearicd diligence of the Church of 
RoME may awaken us from our ſecurity, to a more 
ſerious concern about ſo important a work. Do 
they ſtop in bringing their Proſelytes to a formal 
ſuperfictal profeſſion of complying with ſome reli- 
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and inſpire their Converts with the pouer and 
life of Religion, with love of the truth, as it is 
in [ESUs. -» Ya e 
When! think upon the great extent and heap of 
things that are in Ecelęſiaſtical Hiſtory, L have often 
entertained this opinion, that the beſt method to 
manage them is by parcels. What I now undertake 
is but one corner of that great field: yet 'tis of great 
importance; for the Propagation of Chriſtianity 
in all ages, by the efficacy of the Gaſpet, accom- 
panied by the Sy1RIT of GOD, demonſtrates our 
Religion to be divine. So that even the hiſtorical 


part of this eſſay, from firſt to laſt, is an argu- 


ment of the truth of Chriſtianity. Mahometiſm 
was propagated by the dint of the ſword; where- 
ever the Goſpel ſhines, Pagan darkneſs flies away 


like ſhadows before the ſun : but the Doctrine re- 


vealed by the Son of GOD, and confirmed by 


his death and ſufferings, does flouriſh and ſpread 


over all the world, in ſpite of all the allurements 
of fleſh and bload, and all the powers of Hell and 


earth combined againſt it; and the longer it ſhines, 


the more glorious will the beauty thereof appear. 

"Tis true, the corruptions and innovations that 
have ctept into the Chr:/tian Church, in doctrine, 
worſhip, ceremonies, diſcipline and government, 
with the oppoſition made to the ſame ; the con- 
teſts occaſioned by Heretics and Councils, and by 
the pride, precedencies and preferments. of Popes, 
Patriarchs, Cardinals, Biſhops, and the reſt of the 
Hierarchy, do now make up the far greater part of 


Church Hiſtory. If men profeſſing Chriſtianity, 
eſpecially Church-men, had walked more con- 
formably to the Holy Scriptures, and particularly 
to the rules of the Goſpel and the example of 


CHRIST 


; The PREFACE.” vii 
Cunisr our Lord and Maſter, or like the Apoſtles 
and primitive Chriſtians; there had been little oc- 
caſion for theſe things. But the Propagation of 
Chriſtianity is a ſubject attended with peculiar 
beauties, which the Church ought always to have 
in view. Here we ſee the accompliſhment of the 
Predictions and Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, 

concerning the enlargement of the Goſpel-· Church, 
and the calling of the Gentiles fulfilled in every 
age of the New Teſtament, and the mercy ex- 


tended even to ourſelves; ſo that the uttermo 
parts of the earth are ” ag to our Redeemer for 


his poſſeſſion; and the iſles wait for his law. Here 


| we ſee Dagon falling before the Ark; ignorance, 


heatheniſh idolatry, cruelty, and the tyranny of 


Satan chaſed away by the power of the Goſpel. 


Here we obſerve the Kingdom of CHRIST, with- 


out force of arms, ſpread itſelf through the whole 


world in a ſhort ſpace of time, and that by the 
reaching of a few deſpiſed perſons, ſeveral of them 
Le unlearned Fiſbermen: here we find the Nord 


of GOD triumphing over all the power and policy. _ 


of men and hell, making its way, in oppoſition to- 
the wiſdom of philoſophers, the arts of magicians, 
the will of princes, and all the temptations and 
terrors of the world. This demonſtrates its Ori- 
ginal to be divine, and its Protector Almighty. 


Chriſtians in many parts of the world ſeem now to 


g awakened to a more than ordinary concern to 
have the ſalvation purchaſed by ChRISFH known over 


the whole habitable earth; and I deſire to join 


my hearty prayers, that the earth may be full of 
the knowledge of the LORD, as the waters. 
cover the ſea; that all the kingdoms of the - 
world may become the kingdoms of our LORD 


vl The PREFACE 
and of his ChRIS1; that he may reign for ever 


and ever. 

I have ſometimes taken notice of the ſtate of 
remote Chriſtian Churches, ſurrounded by Hea- 
thens and Enemies to our Holy Religion. The 


ſerious conſideration of their caſe may move us 


to adore the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our God, in 
granting us the Goſpel Privileges which we en- 
joy, that have been purchaſed by the death of our 
Redeemer, and tranſmitted to us by the wreftlings 
and ſufferings, the blood and treaſure of our 
noble Anceſtors : And therefore we are called to 
a Chriſtian improvement of ſo valuable mercies; 
eſpecially when the barrenneſs of many places, that 
once enjoyed theſe favours, has brought them at 
this day under the feet of Inſidel Oppreſſors: 
I have alfo obſerved ſome good things in 
tation in ſeveral parts of the world, for the Tr 
vancement of Chriſtianity, which we have an ac- 


count of by ſeveral Books and Papers which come 
not to every body's hand, who may have acceſs 
tothis performance; and therefore I hoped it might 
be uſeful to give ſome view of them, that every 
Reader may be awakened to a pious concern for 


the Church of God in the remote corners of the 
world; that they may wreſtle for the ſame at the 


throne of grace, and may be excited to Charity 


and Good Works. One great uſe of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory is to be ſubſervient to Divinity, and in 
this view I have endeavoured to manage what 1 
here undertake. _ | 
I know not but ſome Readers may be weary of 
the account given of the Riſe and Progreſs of 


Lolatry among ſeveral nations, from the creation 


of the world to the birth of Chriſt, in Chapter 
Sec ond ; 


Second; of the Reaſonings againſt Paganiſm, in 
Chapter Fifth; and of the preſent State of Hea- 


main deſign: for ſerious thoughts upon the di 


Chriſt, may make us more truly thankful for the 


from Pagan darkneſs, and being brought to par- 


only open the face of affairs in theſe diſtant parts 


from Pagan —_— and Satan's Tyranny ; but 


— 
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thens, in Chapter Seventh. But I am humbly of 
opinion, that without theſe the work would be 
imperfect, theſe Chapters being neceſſary to my 


mal State of the world before the Coming of 


Redemption he has purchaſed, and for the errand 
on which he came, to deſtroy the Works of the 
Devil, and to bring Life and Immortality to light 
by the Goſpel. Beſides, the Origin and Progreſs 
of [dolatry may explain ſeveral Texts of Holy 
Sxriprures, and clear up ſome Eccleſiaſtical An- 
tiquities. In the Fifth Chapter 1 have not only 
diſcovered the Vanity and Folly of Paganiſm, 


but alſo given a taſte of the ſtate of the Contro» 
ver between the Heathens and Chriſtians in the 
- firſt ages of the Church, to enlighten the Hiſtary 


of that time, and to make us value our delivery 


take of the Privileges of the Chriſtian Church. 
And this may alſo diſcover to Touth' the Vanity 
of Pagan Superſtition, when reading their Claſſic 


Authors, which are full of it. The preſent State | 


of Heathens, in the Seventh Chapter, may not 


of the world, and lead us to underſtand what 
Chriſtians have done to deliver theſe nations 


may quicken our Sympathy, and enliven our 
Prayers for thoſe who fit in darkneſs and in the 
ſhadow- of death, in the Habitations of Cruelty, 
and inſpire us with a pious concern for their be- 
ing brought to the Knowledge of the Truth. 1 
7 | 
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j have been alſo ſometimes obliged: to take ſome 
5 notice of the firſt diſcoveries made in Europe, of 

1 thoſe remote Regions, of their Geography, Hiſtory, Þ 
| p Trade, Cuſtoms, &c. as well as of their Hea- 

4 theniſh Religion; and the proſpect I have given 

Gl may help to direct men of judgment and zeal to 
cContrive and employ proper means for their 

11 In the Loft Chapter there are ſome fatther 


| Means propoſed for the Converſion of the' Hea- 
tzßhens, with Arguments to promote the ſame. This 
{ (8 is a work that my ſoul does earneſtly wiſh for. If 
1 Chriſtians would ſerve God in Spirit and Truth 
at home; if they would lay aſide their Diviſſons, 
Parties, and unchriſtian Humour; if they would 
F contribute generouſly, out of their worldly Sue 
| Fance that God has given them, for advancing 


þ is rs in the world; if Kings, Princes, and 
; f public Societies would take the conduct of this 
i} work in their hands; if Perſons of extenſive 
15 Knowledge, bright Love and Charity to periſp- 
mig Souls, and animated with ardent Zeal tor the 
f Glory of God, would offer themſelves as Miſſio- 


$1, naries, and might be orderly ſent into Heathen 

; j 5 countries, eſpecially where they can be encou- 

[ raged and - ſupported by European Colonies: If 
theſe things were done, what a glorious addition 
to the Church of Chriſt might we juſtly expect? 
And what Chriſtian can refuſe to give his helping 
hand to ſo good a work? Surely if he hath Love 
to our Redeemer, or real Deſire to ſee the Honour 
of our God promoted, he cannot decline it. The 
time is coming, when the Fulneſs of the Gentiles 

| ſhall come, and all Iſrael ſhall be ſaved. Let us do 
our duty, and we need not. doubt but God will 
crownour endeavourg with ſucceſs, © 89 
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The PREFACE 11 
So much for the Subject and D en of this 


Book. As to my Method in writing it, the de- 
ſign is large, In magnis voluiſſe ſat eſt. I have 
had occaſion to make uſe of ſeveral Authors in 


writing it, and no man can write with any accu- 
racy of ancient Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory without 
them. I have endeavoured to do them juſtice, 


not only by giving their words in the Body of 


the Book, but alſo the place where they are to be 


found, at the foot of the Page. I did not think 


it neceſſary always to produce their words in the 


original Greek or Latin, except where there was 
an Emphaſes. To have cited the whole original 


text of each Author, would have ſwelled he book 
and price. beyond what I intended. However, ſo 
far as I could, I have endeavoured: to be exact, 
and to ſee them with my own eyes. Tis true, 
ſometimes my little Library would not furniſh 
me with each of them, but I have been obliged 
oftner than once to Friends and good Neighbours, 
to whom I here render my thankful . Acknowledg- 
ments. In the three laſt Chapters: of this work I 


had few Authors who went before me; I did not 


meet with any who had reduced the ſeveral things 
that relate to my Subject into Order, and there- 

fore I was obliged, from Narratiues ſcattered in 

ſeveral Authors, to cut out my. way the beſt I 

could, which may plead excuſe for ImperfetFions 

or Faults, tho' as far as I could I endeayoured to 

guard agianſt them. 45 5 5 

After all, there are no doubt many Defects 

and Inaccuracies in the Performance. It was writ- 
ten by ſtarts, amidſt the hurry of a multiplicity - 
of affairs that lie upon me in the Paſtoral Charge 

of a Great Congregation, beſides many other leſſer 
| Mo avo- 
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E The PREFACE. 
ayocations. It was not my main bulineG, I ra: 
| ther looked on it as a Relaxation; I went to it 
and came from it as ſuch. Nor do I pretend to that 

Politeneſt of Stile neceſſary for the refined taſte 

of ſome delicate palates: but the Deſign is good: 
The time is coming, and I hope near at hand, 


1 
7 
1 
| 
þ 
5 


gating Chriſtianity, and 
in any part of the world if it in any meaſure 


when God will do great things for Advancement 


of our Redeewper's Kingdom. May a holy warmth, 
through the —_ 25 God, diffuſe it ſelf far 
and near, for the Salu 


ation of periſhing Souls, 


and may a great Harveſt be reaped in every 


corner of the world. If any thing in this Per. 


ance makes us truly humble and thankful 


form 

for our Chriſtian Privileges ; if it helps to cool 
uncharitable Heats among our felves ; if it con- 
tributes to make us more ready to join heartily 


together in our Prayers, and to embrace every 
opportunity of promoting the Glory of God and 
the Knowledge of Chriſt, by ſupporting and propa- 
overthrowing Paganſn 


enlightens our Mind, eſtabliſhes us in the Faith, 
and enflames our Zeal for doing good, may the 


e wiſe God have. the "OY to whim: ws 
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dur Redeemer over the world, the preſervation _ 
of it for ſo many ages, the overthrow of 
| heatheniſh | idolatry, which had fo deep root- 
ing for Gig thouſands of years, and yet was overturned, 
not by might nor by power, but by the rational methods | 
of the Goſpel, enlightning the minds of men, and per- 
ſuading them to ſubject themſelves to the laws of Chriſt, 
of which:we have an account in the following hiſtory; are | 
plain proofs, that the Chriſtian Religion is of God, and is 
no human invention. Nevertheleſs I judge it proper, 
in the entry, to demonſtrate the truth and excellency of 
Jour holy Religion, that we may be fully perſuaded of 
the truths it reveals; that we may admire the providence 
of Mi in the eee and e chereof, and 
Vor, 1. B | may 
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may be inſpired with a true zeal in promoting the ſame 
over the world. 2 


The Being of God, of divine Nr and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, are fundamental truthsin Reli igion, which 
we ſhall demonſtrate in the firſt place, to raze the grounds of 

atheiſm, and to confirm our faith intheſe i important articles. 

The exiſtence of God is a truth no leſs certain than that 

of our own, and it may be eaſily ſhow that ' tis a conſe- 
quence of it: for as we have infallible evidence that we 
our ſelves are, ſo from hence we may be well aſſured that 
ſomething has ever been. For ſuppoſing that there once 
was nothing, we may be as ſure that neither we nor an 
other Being could have exiſted, as that nothing could not 
produce ſomething, or that ſomething could not pro- 
duce it ſelf. This therefore cannot be doubted that 


ſome Being or other eternally exiſted. The great que- 


ſtion is, what manner of Being an eternal Being is? Now 
tis evident that an eternal Being was ever a neceſſary Be- 

ing; the reaſon is, becauſe it was without beginning: 

for *tis as certain that a Being without a beginning ne- 


ceſſarily was, as that there was never any poſſibility of 


its not haying been. Tis alſo evident, that this original 
eternal Being was not only ſuch as of abſolute 3 

ever was; but alſo ſuch as of abſolute neceſſity mu 
ever continue to be. By an abſolutely neceſſary Being, 
I underſtand not what exiſts without any reaſon of its ex- 
iſtence, but ſuch a Being as ever contained a neceſſary 
reaſon of its exiſtence in irs very nature, without the 
leaſt dependence either on its own will or that of any o- 
ther Being. That there could be no other Being on whoſe 
will and cauſality ſuch an eternal Being depends, is ſelf- 
evident; and that its own will, which, as is equally clear, 
could have no influence on its exiſtence, or the continua- 
tion thereof, becauſe not antecedent thereto, is equally 
manifeſt. Conſequently the reaſon of his exiſtence muſt 
be included in his very nature, without the leaſt Depen- 
dence either on his own will, or that of any other Beings 3 

and therefore ſtrictly and abſolutel y neceſſary. _ 

Tis therefore evident, that there is an eternal indepen- 
dent Being, and that ſuch an eternal Being cannot 7's 
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Chap. 1. The Being of GOD. 1 
be abſolutely neceſſary. To gain a more particular 
knowledge of this Being, we ſhall make ſome ſearch into 
the import, and conſider the reaſon of neceſſary exiſtence, 
which, tis obſerved, this Being includes and poſſeſſes. 
Firſt, it appears to be fully demonſtrable, that the rea- 


ſon of an abſolute neceſſity of exiſtence can be no leſs 


than a complication of all actual perfections, or that 
there is no kind nor degree of perfection which is not com- 
prehended in the nature of ſuch a neceſſary Being: for 
that the author of all Beings can himſelf want nothing 
of that perfection, which he has communicated to his 
Creatures, is undeniable. RY es es 
We have already obſerved,” that for a Being to exiſt 
with an abſolute neceſſity, is to contain in it ſelf a neceſſa- 
7 reaſon of exiſtence, without the leaſt dependence, ei- 
er on its own will, or that of any other Being; or, 
which in effect is the ſame, to be of ſuch a nature as ren- 
ders it an abſolute contradiction, that it ſhould either 
ceaſe to be, or become other than what it is, b/ an eſſen- 
tial mutation. To this we may now add, that if a Being 
in any reſpect is eſſentially imperfect, it can be no ſuch 
abſolute contradiction, that it ſhould ever either ceafe. 
to be, or become other than what it is, in any other re- 
ſpect. For there is no imperfection in any Being, but 
what implies a poſſibility of a greater and further imper- 
fection, and conſequently of the greateſt of imper- 
fections, viz. a ceaſing to be. From which principles 


it evidently follows, that there is ſuch a Being, whoſe 


nature excludes the very poſſibility of ceaſing to be, and 


neceſſarily includes all poſſible perfections; and there- 


fore we may with the greateſt aſſurance affirm, that 
there is a God, that is, an eternal, abſolutely neceſſary, 
and moſt perfect Being. | | 6 
I know that there have been ſome, who have endea- 
voured to evade the force of theſe arguments, and all o- 
thers, which have been well made uſe of to prove this 
fundamental article, by imputing the exiſtence of us, and 
all things, to an infinite eternal ſucceſſton of dependent 
But ſuch an infinite ſucceſſion moſt 
3 2 evidently 


1 The Being of & OD. Fc; 
evidently implies an abſurdity 3 for it can have no cauſe 
from withour of its exiſtence, - becauſe all things which 
ever were in the univerſe areſuppoſed to be contained 
in it. Neither can it have any reaſon within of its exi- 
ſence, becauſe no one Being in this infinite ſucceſſion, is 
ſuppoſed to be ſelf-exiſtent and neceſſary ; and where no 
one part is neceſſary, *tis evident that the whole cannot 
be neceſſary. An infinite ſucceſſion therefore of merely 
dependent Beings, without any original independent 
cauſe, is ſuppoſing ſomewhat to be cauſed, and yet that 
in whole abſolutely cauſed by nothing; which is manifeſt- 
ly abſurd. And whether we ſuppoſe this exiſtence from 
nothing, to commence this day, or from eternity, tis 
| equally a contradiction ; and therefore the truth remains 
firm, and is further eſtabliſhed, that there is an eternal, 
ſelf-exiſtent, independent Being. 8 
The Being of a God may be alſo very well proved 
from the inconſiſtency and abſurdity, to which all thoſe 
may be eaſily reduced, who have endeavoured to account 
for the exiſtence of the world, and all things therein by 
matter and motion: for it appears, from what has been 
ſaid, that matter cannot be eternal; for if it be eternal 
and uncauſed, then it muſt alſo have been neceſſary and 
ſeli-exifting, and inveſted with all perfections; ſo that 
it ſhould have been abſolutely impoſſible and contra - 
dictory to ſuppoſe it not to exiſt, or ſuffer any real 
change. Burt for any atheiſt to aſſert that it is ſo, would 
be the moſt abſurd thing in the world: for is it not ma- 
nifeft that there is no contradiction in the nature of things, 
to fuppoſe that the form of this world, the ſituation and 
diſpoſition of its parts, the form of the matter of the 
whole, or any ſingle portion, could be in any reſpect 

otherwiſe than what now they are? Do not we ſee ſome 
change which happens in it every other day? But we 
ſhall a little conſider what ſome boaſting atheiſts have 
faid of motion and matter: They firſt affirm, that matter 
is eternal; and next, that motion is an eternal eſſential 
property of it. The j7/ of theſe is proved already to 
be falſe; yet here let us ſuppoſe jt true, and then ſee if 
the atheiſt can ſupport his principles by the ſecond. * 
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if motion was the eternal effect of matter, it muſt alſo 
have been neceſſary; and if it was neceſſary in the intire 
ſyſtem of matter, it follows it was neceſſary to all its parts 
in the ſame degree : for all the 1 of matter being, if 
equally eternal, equally neceſſary, tis unreaſonable to 
imagine any one of their properties, which could not but 
exiſt with the very ſame neceſſity in all, to have been ne- 
ceflarily different in any. To imagine any portion or 
portions of matter ſhould have eternally neceſſarily poſ- 
ſeſſed any property, which another portion as eternally | 
and neceſſarily wanted, would be in effect to make the ne- 
ceſſity with which matter exiſted, to have been different, 
while we aſſert it to be the ſame. If motion therefore 
was neceſſary to every particle of matter in the ſame de- 
gree, tis evident every particle of it muſt have moved a- 
like: both comparative reſt and increaſe of ſwiftneſs muſt 
have been equally impoſſible, and a conſtant uniformity 
of motion muſt have diſcovered it ſelf throughout univer- 
ſal nature. But this being evidently falſe, it follows un- 


deniably, that motion was not the eternal effect or neceſ- 


ſary property, either of all matter, or of any of its parts. 
Spinoſa, one of the moſt famous modern atheiſtical 
materialiſts, has affirmed, that there is only one nume- 
rical ſubſtance; that the material world and every part 
of it is the only neceſſary exiſting Being. Hobbes and he 
agree in beſtewing intelligence on this material ſyſtem 


of theirs. I need not ſtay to refute this: the principles 


already mentioned ſerve plainly to manifeſt its abſurdity. 
Only I ſhall here remark, tho? they attributed intelli- 
gence to the ſyſtem of matter, yet noneever aſſerted ei- 
ther the whole or any part of it to poſſeſs an eſſential li- 
berty and freedom of action, without which 'tis plain 


there could be no beginning of motion. And indeed, as 


has been obſerved, had they been inclined to aſcribe a 


freedom of action to any one part of matter, they would 


have been obliged to aſcribe the ſame freedom to all; 


and if ſo, they could not have failed of a confutation 


from every man's experience. To refute Spino ſa's opi- 
nion, let it alſo be conſidered, that eternity does not ſo 


much as enter into the idea of matter: if it be eternal, it 


muſt exiſt of it ſelf, which is the moſt excellent of all 
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„ The Being of GOD. 


perfections, and does neceſſarily include all other; for 
if it exiſt of it ſelf, it muſt be independent, almighty, 
eternal, unmoveable, and in a word, infinitely perfect. 


But tis unconceivable that matter, which is diviſible, 


corruptible, unactive, and void of underſtanding, ſhould be 


| endued with the moſt noble of all properties, from which 


all others proceed. And as to one numerical ſubſtance, 


it does plainly appear, that the world is compoſed of in- 


numerable ſubſtances really diſtin& from one another, 


and that the leaſt atom can ſubſiſt, tho? other parts of 
matter were deſtroyed. | 


Epicurus, and ſince him, a great tribe of ancient and 
modern materialiſts, have endeavoured to ſubvert the 
Being of God, by another way of explaining the motion 
of matter. They have made motion an eternal effect of 
a ſuppoſed eternal invariable action of matter; or that 
every atom, or particle of matter, neceſſarily poſſeſſes a 


certain determinative gravity or weight, independent on 


any other Being, . by virtue of which gravitation, the a- 
toms combined into ſeparate maſſes, moved ſtill, till by 
their concourſe the world was formed as now it is. To 
refute this, we need only conſider, that the gravitation of 
bodies is variable, according to the variety of ſituations ; 


which plainly demonſtrates that it does not proceed from 


any eternal independent principle, eſſentially or neceſ- 
ſarily inherent in every atom or particle of matter 
(fince ſuch a principle could not be uniform and alike in 
all ſituations) bur to be an effect depending upon ſome- 
thing external. But if we ſhould admit, that gravitation 
is ſuch a neceſſary property of matter as the Epicu- 
reans would have it, yet tis impoſſi ble that it ſhould have 
been the cauſe of that variety of motions which we expe- 


rience in the world. For *tis demonſtrable, that the 


Principle and laws of gravitation, ſince they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be allowed (if eternal) to be uniform and invaria- 
ble, could never have been the neceſſary cauſe of various 
and contrary motions, ſuch as may be obſerved in the 


. preſent ſtate of things: For inſtance, the projective mo- 


tion of divers of the great bodies of the univerſe, tending 


to deſcribe circles or ellipſes, and the central motion of 
their ſeveral parts, tending always to ſtrait Lines. | 
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The Being of G0 D. 7 
If, after all, any atheiſt ſhould be ſo abſurd as to ob- 
ject, that perhaps motion was neither abſolutely without 
a cauſe, nor yet the effect of any univerſal internal prin- 
ciple eſſential to matter, but a mere paſſion, communi- 
cated from one part to another, in an eternal circulation, 
as Hobbes and Spinoſa imagined; this is the moſt unac- 
countable ſuppoſition of any: for in the caſe of ſuch an 
eternal cireulation, there's neither any external agent 
ſuppoſed, which might be the proper cauſe of the motion, 
nor any intrinſick reaſon in the bodies moved; but the bo- 
dies are conceived, in a manner purely paſſive, to tranſ- 
fer that motion to each other, which none of them in 
particular poſſeſsd with an abſolute neceſſity in its own 
nature, nor derived from the power of any proper agent 
whatſoever. Now this is to ſuppoſe motion to exiſt with- 
out either a proper cauſe, or ſo much as a reaſon of its 
exiſtencey Wien abſurd “, wor Ten Day 
We have now conſidered at ſome length the ſeveral 
ways by-which the enemies of Religion have pretended to 
account for the motion of matter: and when all has been 
ſeriouſly weighed, it will appear manifeſt, that matter 1s 
no eternal ſelf-· active Being; that its motion mult have 
been begun; that the cauſe of its motion muſt be ſome 
principle eſſentially diſtinct; and that this principle mult 
be an immaterial agent, eternal, neceſſarily exiſtent, and 
perfectly felf-aCtwwe, which is God. HE DV 
Tho theſe arguments which J have already made uſe 
of to prove this neceſſary truth, are in themſelves moſt 
convincing ; yet becauſe a great many perſons, who may 
read them, are not accuſtomed to an abſtract way of rea- 
ſoning, I ſhall therefore now propoſe ſome moral or 
phyſical arguments, to prove the ſame truth of the di- 
vine exiſtence, which I hope will be more obvious to e- 
very common capacity: as theſe following. 
It the world be not eternal, then there muſt certainly 
be a God who made it. To aſcribe the formation of the 
world to an accidental unmanaged meeting of material 
atoms, is ridiculous, and is already diſproved. That it 
could not be from eternity, the hills and valleys do plain- 
ly demonſtrate, The rains that fall on the earth, the ri- 


3 The Being ef o 
vers which run into the ſea, continually carry away ſome 
of the height into the Bottoms. Be the quantity then 

ever fo ſmall, tis certain the mountains would be le- 
velled, and the valleys filled up in an infinite fpace of 
time. Were the earth from all eternity, there would be 
no mountains, no valleys ; it would be all covered with 
water. Beſides this phyſical proof, there are athers which 
are "uf 505 ig the remoteſt hiſtories do not look 
back above five or ſix thouſand years; the inventions of 
arts and ſciences, and the erection of ſtates, is bur of yeſ- 
terday in regard of eternity, as was long ago obſerved 
by the heathen poet Lucretius k. The ancienteſt monu- 
ments we have are very modern, being compared with in- 
finite time. Tis impoſſible, if the world had been e- 

ternal, but the memory of ſome more ancient hiſtory than 
any we have muſt have been preſerved. It cannot be con- 
ceived that men ſhould be an infinite length of time with- 
out inventing things neceſſary for life; that they ſhould 
have lived like ſavages, without any certain places of a- 
bode, without towns, without ſociety; and that there 
ſhould not have remained ſome monuments of great an- 
tiquity. All this perſuades us that the world is not from 
eternity, but was created in time, according to ſcripture 
account, by Gd. 5 4 | | 
In the next place, the exiſtence of God has been belie- 
ved in all ages, and in all countries of the world, by 
Greeks and Barbarians, learned and unlearned. For 
proof of this we may find both in ſacred and profane au- 
thors, that all people have acknowledged ſome deity or 
other, whom they honoured with worſhip. There is no 
zation ſo wild, lays Cicero , none ſo groſs, but is perſua- 
ded of the exiſtence of the Gods: Many indeed have wrong 
notions of them, which proceeds from the vitious habit of 
the mind, but all men do conceive there is a divine . 7 
| an 
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and nature. And he makes Velleius the Epicurean ſay a, 


That all the world is firmly perſuaded of this truth; that 
there are neither philoſophers, nor ignorant people, but are 
convinced of it. There is no perſon, ſays Ælian , neithey 
Indian, Gaul, nor Egyptian, nor any Barbarian, «who 
makes any doubt but there are Gods, and that they take 
care of our affairs. The ſecond and ſeventh chapters of 
this eſſay will further prove this point. Indeed we might 
cite many teſtimonies of ancient writers 4, and a great 
number of moderns, who have publiſhed relations of 
their voyages to confirm it. The abſurd opinions of 
heathen philoſophers or others, concerning the nature of 
the deity, does not weaken this truth. Many, even 
learned Men, do neither reaſon nor act conſequentially ; 
we ought not then aſcribe to any man the conſequenee 
which may be deduced from his Opinion, when he himſelf 
rejects the ſame. Tis unjuſt to accuſe the philoſophers 
of bare-faced Atheiſm, ſince in ſpite of their impious 
principles, they. profeſſed to believe the exiſtence of a 
God. Even Epicurus himſelf, according to Cicero, be- 
lieved it: I bat nation, or what kind of man is there, 
(ſays he) who, without being taught, have not ſome idea of 
the Gods by way of anticipation 3, and ſince this opinion is 
neither eſtabliſhed by precepts, nor by cuſtom, nor by lates, 
but every man has ſome innate knowledge of it, the ſame muſt 
neceſſarily be true||. And the ſame orator in another place 
ſays, Tis ſo evident that the Gods are, that the man who 
denies it, Dll lookupon bim as a mad mans 
Tho' it be alledged, ſome whole nations do not diſ- 
cover any knowledge of a deity, nor any ſenſe of reli. 
gion; yet travellers, who have accuſed ſuch of atheiſm, 
have been contradicted; by others, who have enquired bet- 
ter into that affair, Some aſſert the Caffrees in Africa 
have no religion; but this is denied by Dapper, an ac- 
eurate author worthy of credit. He maintains theſe 
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- Vari hiſtoriæ Lib. 11. Cap. 3. 
| ; Seneca epiſt. 117. | 


De natura Deorum. Lib. 1. ubi ſupra. Bit 
De nat. Deorum, Lib. 2. 5 45. Eſſe igitur Deos ita perſpicuum eſt, 
ut id qui neget vix eum ſane mentis exiſtimem. e 
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Barbarians do acknowledge a ſupreme Being, whom 

they call Humma, to whom they pay little or no worſhip, 

but when he ſends them a good ſeaſon, or when they 

complain of a bad one. But tho? there ſhould be ſuch 

miſerable ſavages, who have little humane but their 
ſhape, this is no great honour to the atheiſts. A ſmall 

number of monſters makes no exception to the general 
laws of nature; and the extravagance of ſome -fools 

ought not in , reaſon to hinder the belief of a deity from 

paſſing for univerſal. JC 
This univerſal belief does not proceed from timorouſ- 
neſs, as the poet in ſinuates“: faint-hearted fear does ra- 
ther incline men to Atheiſm. I may appeal to the Con- 
ſciences of atheiſts; let them tell us ſincerely, if it be not 
the dread of divine judgments that makes them reaſon 
againſt the divine Being, that they may without remorſe 
indulge their beloved luſts. Neither is ignorance of the 
cauſes of events in the world the occaſion of this belief. 
The atheiſts themſelves can never give ny tolerable ac- 


count of things by the laws of matter and motion, as is 


already demonſtrated ; there muſt be a recourſe to a ſpi- 
ritual, intelligent and infinite Being. Nor is it to be 
aſcribed to the policy of princes, who invented this in- 
viſible Being, the better to retain people within bounds z 
for the world was perſuaded of the exiſtence of God, be- 
fore the foundation of empires, and the eſtabliſhment of 
human laws. Princes could not pretend to eftabliſh 
this firmly“ by their own authority; nor could it obtain 


univerſally over the minds of all men, by their contri- 


vance. Now, fince *tis undeniable all people have ac- 
knowledged a God; and no leſs certain, that this belief 
cannot proceed from the invention of men, we muſt ne- 


ceſſarily conclude, the only cauſe is the full and clear 
evidence of the thing itſelf, What elſe could perſuade I 


all men, learned and .unlearned, of this truth? Even 
Sadaucees, who did not believe a judgment to come, who 
were not prepoſſeſſed with fear; Stoicks, who had the 
inſolence to prefer themſelves to God, and applaud their 
on wiſdom 3 Eficureans, who alledged God did not 

7. . concern 
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concern himſelf in human affairs; heathens who repre- 


ſented their Gods as moſt vicious and diſorderly; and 


the modern Dejſts who reject reveaPd religion; do yet all 

maintain and own this fundamental truth of the exiſtence 

of God. | . VVV 
To this we ſhall add, that the Being of God ap- 


pears alſo from conſcience : the very Heathens have a 


conſcience within, which does ſometimes accuſe and 
excuſe them, checks and chides them for ſin; yea, 
for ſecret ſins that are beyond the cogniſance of the 
world. Juvenal, a heathen poet, owns this“. Fears 


and terrors of conſcience in ſinners have ſometimes arri- 


ved at that height, that they would have reckoned it a 
favour to be out of the world, that they might be free 
of them. Such terrors are to be found even with the 
ſtouteſt ſinners, and in men of higheſt place and power on 
the earth. The emperor Caligula, when it thundred, 
ſneaked under a bed f. Some do what they can to ſmo- 
ther theſe fears, while they wallow in ſin, and ſpend 
their days in carnal jollity; yet there come ſudden ter- 


rors, which they cannot altogether extinguiſh: and theſe 


are revived, whether they will or not, when the Hand 


of God is upon them, when alone, or upon the confines 


of eternity. Theſe things do ariſe from the ſecret ſenſe of 


the ſupreme Being; who knows,obſerves,and will call fin- 


ners to an account. Every man's conſcience is as a thou- 
ſand Witneſſes to demonſtrate to him the Being of a God. 
This fundamental truth may be alſo confirmed from 


the nature of the human ſoul. How vaſt is its capa- 


city, ſuited to all objects, as the eye is to all colours? 
5 8 $30 How 
* Satyr. 13. ver. 2. & ſeqq. | a 
7 Prima eſt hac ultio, quod ſe 
Fudice, nemo nocens abſolvitur | 
Ibid. ver. 192. 
Ciur tamen hostu 
Buaſiſſe putes, quos diri conſcia facti 
Mens aber attonitos, & ſurdo verbere cadit, . 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 
Pana autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis, 
uos ( Ceditins gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
| Nocte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. | 
+ Sueton. in Caligula, Gap. * - go | 
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ts The Exiſtence of GOD: 
How ſwift is its motion ? The- ſun ſurrounds the world 
in a day, but the mind can run through the world in a 
moment, and on a fudden think upon thingsat a thou- 
ſand miles diſtance. Such a ſpirit muſt proceed from a 


ſpirit higher than itſelf. How wonderful is the union of 


= 


the ſoul and the body? That ſo noble a Being ſhould 


inhabit a tabernacle of clay, and be linked to it by ſuch. 


_ a ſtrait union: This muſt be the effect of infinite power. 
Who but the almighty: infinitely wiſe God, could unite 
ſuch different ſubſtances ? More particularly, there are 
in the ſoul of man inſatiable deſires after happineſs, 'con- 
tentment and ſatisfaction, which it cannot find in worldly 
things, and therefore ſtill purſues after ſome higher hap- 
pineſs, to content and ſatisfy it for ever. Theſe deſires 
prove there is in the ſoul ſome notion of a perfect Being, 
proper to make us happy; and indeed if there were no 
ſuch Being, the nobleſt creature in the wor Id would be 


the moſt miſerable. Other creatures obtain their ulti- 


mate defires, they are filled with good. If there were 
nothing to ſatisfy the vaſt deſires of the ſoul of man, he 
would be in a worſe condition than any creature whatſo- 
ever. * 
might alſo confirm this truth, from the diſpoſition 
and preſervation of the world, into that beauty and har- 
mony which is ſo wonderful in it; and the regular exact 
government of all creatures therein: but I ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to conſider this, when diſcourſing of the 
providence of God, which will further demonſtrate the 
truth of hisexiſtence. 5 ki Re) 1 3 
Jo conclude, God's exiſtence being ſo certain, it ap- 
pears plainly, that atheiſm is the greateſt evil and folly 
imaginable. *Tis moſt irrational, contrary to the ſtream 
of univerſal reaſon, to the rational dictates of the ſouls 


of atheiſts themſelves; and to the teſtimony of every 


creature; *tis moſt impious. What monſtrous impiety 
is it for wretched men to envy their Creator a Being, with- 
out whoſe goodneſs they could have had none them- 
ſelves? ?Tis a thruſt at his deſtruction, faying upon the 
matter, God is unworthy of a Being. Atheiſts are 
worſe than heathens; they worſhipped many . 5 
N heſe, 
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cheſe, none ; they preſerved ſome notioh of God in the 
world, theſe eſſay ro raze it out. "Atheiſts are ſomeway 


worſe than devils; the demons are under the dread of 


the eternal Fehovab; they cannot be atheiſts in opinion, 


for they feel the wrath of God tormenting them. Atheiſm - 
has no footing in hell: *ris deſtructive to human ſociety, 
and to all probity and virtue, According to the opinion 


of theſe infidels, virtue is but a Chimera, piety but a 
vain dream, uprightneſs no better than hypocriſy; a 
friend may betray another, a citizen ruin his country, a 
fon aſſaſſinate his father, that he may inherit his eſtate : 
if he eſcape the puniſhment of a civil judge, there is no 
other thing to be feared. Cicero, that great orator and 
philoſopher, by the light of nature was perſuaded of this 
of old, (his words are at the foot of the page“:) much 


* 


more may we be certain of it in our days. To ſum up 


all, atheiſm is the moſt dangerous evil; he who denies 
che Being of God, and ſeeks to raze all notions of a deity 
out of his mind, what can he gain by this, but ſordid 
pleaſure, unworthy of human nature? And ſuppoſing 
there were no God, which is impoſſible, what can he 
loſe, but his fleſhly luſts, by firmly believing there is 
one? There may be a God for aught the Atheiſt knows, 


he can never demonſtrate the contrary; and if there be, 
as certainly there is, what a hot receptacle in hell muſt 


be reſerved for theſe his enemies, who ſtrike at his very 
Being? Beſide, *tis remarkable that almoſt no arheiſt 
can be named in hiftory, who came not to ſome fearful 
and untimely end. ea 
We have now'undeniably proved that God is, thathe 
is the only eternal Being, that his exiſtence is neceſſary, 
and that he is infinitely perfect; all which attributes are 
moſt cloſely and moſt infeparably connected together. 
And now we ſhall proceed to prove, and a little to 


conſider ſome other of the divine perfeRions : for tho? 
„ e 


*Denatura Deorum, lib. 1. $3, 4. Sunt enim Philoſophi, & ſuerunts 


qui omnino nullam habere cenſerent humanarum rerum procurationem 
den. Quorum ſi vera ſententia oft, que poteſt eſſe pietns 2 que ſancti- 
'as ? que religio ?——— Atque haud ſcio, an pietate adverſus deds ſub- 
lars, fides etiam, & ſocietas humani generis, &, ana excellentiſſma 
Virtus, juſtitia tollatur. | 
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the moſt glorious and ſupreme Being, be the moſt ſim ple 
and free from any thing like compoſition, yet by reaſon 


of the weakneſs and inſufficiency of our minds, we poor 


finite creatures, when we attempt to form a ſuitable con- 
ception of his infinitely perfect nature, are obliged to 
conſider thoſe particular ideas, one after another, which 
make up our general idea of his perfections. 65 

This ſupreme Being muſt therefore be infinite, and 
omnipreſent, becauſe he is neceſſary and ſelf-exiſtent ; for 


an abſolute neceſſity has no re lation to time or place: 


whatever therefore exiſts neceſſarily, muſt needs be in- 
finite as well as eternal. A finite Being cannot be ſelf- 
exiſtent, for to ſuppoſe that, is abſurd; for if a Being 
can, without a contradiction, be abſent from one place, it 
may, without a contradiction, be abſent alſo from another 
place, and from all places, and fo could not be ſelf- exi- 
ſtent: but God's ſelf-exiſtence is already proved, there- 
fore he is infinite and omnipreſent. And from hence it 


follows, that this ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt be incorruptible, 


unchangeable, moſt ſimple and free from all affections 


of matter: for all theſe things are directly contrary to 


infinite perfection, and evidently imply, in their notion, 
a limited finiteneſs. N 


Since God exiſts of himſelf, hence it appears he is in 
dependent; for if all the power, glory, and perfection 


God poſſeſſes, flow alone from himſelf, as we muſt own, 
when we acknowledge his ſelf- exiſtence, it follows, that 
his wiſdom, power and goodneſs depend upon none but 


himſelf. Hence ſince God has received nothing, nor bor- 


rowed from any, but hath all in and of himſelf, it follows, 
that nothing from without can change any thing in his eſ- 
ſence or purpoſes; and ſince he exiſts of himſelf, nothing can 
limit his perfections, they are infinite. He who has received 


nothing from any, can loſe nothing by any extent of time, 


or changes in it: He is eternal and unchangeable. 
Next we obſerve, that this ſelf-exiſtent infinite Being 
muſt be neceſſarily but one; for to ſuppoſe two or more 
different natures ſelf- exiſting, neceſſary and independent, 
is the ſame thing in conſequence, as ſaying two abſolute 


infinites; and if we ſay two, we may ſay as many as we 
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pleaſe: that is to ſay, none of them would be reall 
infinite, for infinity is abſolute and only. If we ſuppoſe 


two ſelf-exiftent independent Beings, either of them may 
be conceived to exiſt alone, and ſo it will be no contra- 
diction to imagine the other not to exiſt, and conſequent- 


ly neither of them will be neceſſarily ſelf-exiſting. Since f 
infinity excludes all limits, we are ſure that God is 


one only, and no more; for two or more  ihfi- 
nites involve the greateſt contradiction, ſeeing to ſup- 


poſe two are infinite, is to ſuppoſe neither of them are 
ſo; for that were all one as to ſay, there were two alls, 
each of which were all: ſo that God, eſſentially con- 


ſidered, is one only. Plato, Socrates, and ſome other 
antient philoſophers, in ſpite of all the prejudices of their 
education, acknowledged this truth. The multitude of 


falſe deities, adored by the heathens, flowed from diffe- 
rent cauſes; they imagined it difficult to aſcribe all the 
virtues in nature to one ſubject, and therefore attributed 


every one of them to a particular deity. The intolerable 


pride of vain men, made them deſire to be counted Gods 
after their death; hence Apotheoſes were multiplied; 
every city, each kingdom and profeſſion muſt have their 
own protectors: Ignorant carnal men conceived of God 
as themſelves, to be of different ſexes and ſtations. When 


nations were at war with one another, they muſt have 


different deities for their protectors. The heathens, want- 


ing divine revelation, became thus vain in their imagina- 


tion; and through a foohſh deſire to have the object of 
their adoration before their eyes, they multiplied images, 


and by degrees conceived the original was alſo multiplied; 


and their poets deified all, to pleaſe thoſe whoſe favour 


they courted, talking of as many gods, as men have in- 


ofdinate affections. But we know, that ſince God neceſ- 
ſarily exiſts of himſelf, nothing can be wanting in him; 
and if nothing be wanting; yea infinitely perfect, he can 


have no equal nor aſſiſtant: he is therefore the one inde- 
pendent ſelf-exiſting Being. 75 
Next we obſerve, that this ſupreme ſelf- exiſting Being 


muſt be intelligent; for, as has been already proved, 


motion was not eternal, nor cauſed by matter, but by 
ä — 5 ſome, 
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ſome eternal, immaterial, ſelf· exiſtent and ſelſ. active 
agent; but tis impoſſible for us to have any other Idea 
of this ſelf· active agent, but as a thinking Being ; and 
Thought is inſeparable from Intelligence. . 
This eternal origin of motion is a neceſſary Being, as 
is already proved, and therefore he could never have be- 
gun motion without a neceſſary principle of ſelf-derermi- 
nation; for if he had wanted this active principle, he 
would neceſſarily ever have remained fo. But this ſelf- 
determining principle implies plainly, that he eternally 
perceived the power of acting, and the difference of acts; 
and this perceiving carries neceſſarily along with it, and 
directly implies ſelf-· conſciouſneſs and intelligence. 
This truth too might have been demonſtrated from 
the works to be ſeen in the world, and particularly in 
man, who is endued with ſelf-conſciouſneſs, thought and 
intelligence, communicated by his Creator. Now, if 


this ſelf· exiſtent Being were not intelligent, then this per- 


fection in man would be cauſed by nothing, which is ab- 
ſurd ; for no perfection can be in the effect, which is not 


in the cauſe; and *tis plain, and ſhall be ſoon proved, 


that thought and intelligence cannot be produced by any 
thing in matter: This ſelf-· exiſtent God, who is the au- 


thor thereof, is then infinitely intelligent. 


We come next to obſerve, that this ſelf-exiſtent Being 
is endued with a perfect liberty, choice and freedom of 
action. This is a neceſſary conſequence of his knowledge; 
for what is intelligence without liberty? T is no per- 
fection at all. Without liberty nothing can be properly 
faid to be an agent or cauſe of any thing; for to act ne- 
ceſſarily, is really not to act, but only to be acted upon. 
If the ſupreme cauſe want this freedom, then all things in 


this world are abſolutely neceſſary in their number, figure, 


motion, Sc. Nothing which is, could poſſibly have not 


been; and nothing which is not, could poſſibly have been, 
But all this is ſo abſurd, ſo falſe, ſo contrary to the na- 


ture of things, and common ſenſe, that it plainly tells us, 
that God, the cauſe of all things, is endued with liberty, 
choice and freedom. The excellent books writ by Galen, de 
a ſu partium; Mr. Boyle, of final cauſes; Ray, n 
l an 
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be || and che diſcoveries made of late in natural philoſo- 
Idea I phys may - convince any man fully, how every thing in 
and nature exactly ſuirs the end; and is moſt admirably made 


for it. But if God were not a free, bit a neceſſary agent, 


Z, 2s then there could be no ſuch thing as any final cauſe in 
e be- the univerſe; to affert which; is aꝑainſt all ſenſe and 
2rmi- Wl reaſon. + I have inſiſted the longer in proving that theſe 
, he two properties, of intelligence and liberty, belong to 
 felf- I the ſupreme Being, becauſe that there lies the main que- 
y I ftion between us and the atheifts;- and particularly with 
Spinoſa and his followers, who build all their ſtrange do- 
ctrine of the nature of God, upon the denying of theſe. 
Another attribute of this fupreme ſelf-exiſting Being, 

is omnipoterice, a power to do every thing which is not 


ture. That the ſupreme Being is endued with this per- 
fection, is undeniable; for, as has been proved, he is the 
only ſel-exiſting Being. All things in the univerſe are 
produced by him ; they muſt all depend on him; what- 
ever powers they have muſt be ſubjected to him. Nothing 
therefore can refiſt his will; he muſt without hindrance (of 
neceſſity) execute it with abfolute power where he pleaſes. 
Creation and Suſtentation may be juſtly called proper acts 
of omnipotence : a power which can perform theſe, may 
be equally capable to perform any thing elſe which is 
not a contradiction. N e 
The next attribute we obſerve: to belong to God, is 
wiſdom; that is, an ability to know the fitteſt and beſt 
method of diſpoſing things in all poſſible caſes, and what 
are che moſt proper means to bring about what he thus 
knows to be meet and fit in the end. The Idea of crea- 


with omnipotence could not be ſufficient for the Creator 
of the univerſe : for if he were not able to propoſe the 
beſt means for promoting the beſt ends, (that is wiſdom} 
his deſigns and contrivances would: be liable to the hazard 
of ſore defeat; But the other attributes, we have 


contradictory in itſelf, or difagreeable to the divine na- 


tion implies wiſdom ;: for omnipotence in a Creator could 


al- 
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ready demonſtrated, do ſufficiently prove, that the Deity 


poſſeſſeth wiſdom : for he is infinite, and every where 
preſent 3 he is intelligent, and therefore being with, 
and penetrating all things, he muſt know all things, 
even the moſt hidden imaginations of our ſouls. And as 


all things are his dependent creatures made by him, and 


owing their powers and faculties every moment to him, 
ſo he muſt know what at preſent is done perfectly, and 
what will ever be done by theſe his depending creatures. 
As he muſt at one view ſee all the changes and circum- 
ſtances of things, all their relations one to another, and 
their fitneſs to certain ends; ſo *tis impoſſible but he 
muſt exactly know what are the beſt means to promote 
the beſt ends. And as he can'be hindred by no error 
or miſtake, ſo having almighty power, he can be kept 
back by no oppoſition, from effectuating what is moſt 
Proper in infinite wiſdom to be done.. It follows then, 


that God is infinitely wiſe, and all things are done by 


him, 'throughout the univerſe, in infinite wiſdom. This 
truth too might have been confirmed by a large view 
and conſideration of the works of creation, were this 
a proper occaſion for it. The longer the world continues, 
and the greater the diſcoveries are, which are made in 
the works of nature, this argument grows the ſtronger. 
The heavens, the earth, the ſeas, the body of man, and 
every thing around us, do particularly 7 Oka the con- 
ſummate perfection, and admirable excellency of their 
frame, and proclaim aloud the infinite wiſdom of their 
creator. e e e . 

Laſtly, J obſerve of the ſupreme Being, that he muſt 
neceſſarily be of infinite juſtice, truth and goodneſs, and 
muſt be endued with all other moral perfections. This 
is evident, if we conſider, 1ſt, That as there are different 
things in the world, ſo they are placed in different re- 


lations and circumſtances: there are ſome things in their 


own nature ſuitable and fit to be done, and other 
things again unſuitable and unfit to be done; and tis 


ſelf-evident, that a guilty criminal and an innocent per- 
ſon ſhould not be treated after the ſame manner. This 


fuitableneſs ſeems to be before all poſitive * 


* — 
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and to have a neceſſary foundation in the nature of 
things. 2dly, Conſider that theſe neceſſary relations of 
things appear what they really are to all intelligent 
Beings, except ſuch as underſtand things to be what 
they are not. 3dly, By this knowledge of the natural 
relations of things, the actions of all intelligent Beings 
are always directed, except their will be corrupted and 
ſwayed by ſome unreaſonable luſt. Therefore, 4thly, 
The ſupreme Being, ſince he poſſeſſeth infinite know- 
ledge, and knows things always as they exactly are in 
themſelves z ſince he, being infinitely perfect, can want 
nothing, and cannot have his will ſwayed unreaſonably 3. 
ſince being all- powerful, he muſt do what he pleaſeth, _ 
and is limited by none; therefore tis evident he muſt 
neceſſarily do what is moſt fit and ſuitable to be done, 
that is, he muſt always do according to the exact laws 
of juſtice, truth, goodneſs, and all other moral per- 
fe ĩ eo . 5 18 
Now Igo to conſider the doctrine of Providence; and 
becauſe tis in a ſpecial manner a neceſſary foundation for 
all religion, and denied by many modern deiſts, and 
ſome ancient philoſophers, I ſhall therefore more parti- 
cularly prove and explain it. N 5g ts Nee 
By the Providence of God, I underſtand his immediate 
providing for the preſervation and ſubſiſtence of his 
creatures, and alſo his diſpoſing and governing of them 
agreeably to their natures, for the moſt effectual attain- 
ing of his own ends. Bag en do oy 
That there is ſuch a Providence, may be well deduced _ 
from what has been already demonſtrated: for as to the 
preſervation of creatures, tis evident that becauſe they 
were created, they cannot be of themſelves one moment 
independent, Upon whom therefore muſt they depend for 
their preſervation? He muſt certainly be their. creator, 
who 1s the only independent Being : he muſt be: a Being 
who is omnipreſent with all creatures in the univerſe : 
he muſt be infinitely wiſe, to know exactly the ſtate and 
condition of all creatures: he muſt be perfectly good and 
benevolent, elſe he could not preſerve all creatures; and he 
muſt be all- powerful, elſe he could not be able for this 
WT | „„ Work. 
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20 Of the Providence of GOD. 
work. But theſe attributes belong only to God, the 
moſt perfect Being: And on the other fide, if he really 
has ſuch attributes, he cannot but exert his Providence in 
the ſubſiſtence and preſervation of thoſe creatures which 
he has made. | 


Epicurus and bis followers repreſent God as regardleſs 


of mankind ; yea, ſome have aſſerted, that tis below the 
Divine Majeſty any way to concern himſelf with any of 


the creatures whatſover. But the abſalutely perfect God 


is endued with infinite wiſdom, and fuch an almighty 
power, as can admit of no fainting nor wearineſs; con- 
ſequently he muſt, by his perfect wiſdom, equally know, 


and, by his perfect power, equally be able to preſerve 


and govern all things with equal care as any, and the 


leaſt as well as the greateſt: fo that if he do not mind 
theſe things, he muſt be limited and contracted, which 


is contrary to his infinite nature; his perfections muſt 
be denied, and conſequently his Being. Beſides, what 


reaſon have we to judge any thing unworthy of his care, 


which he himſelf thought worthy of his creation? 
But now we ſhall proceed in this ſubject, and make it 
evident, that as our arguments from reaſon convince us 
of ſuch an univerſal Providence, ſo experience and obſer- 
vation ſufficiently confirm it. | | 
Gravity, as was 3 proved “, is no neceſſary 
property of matter; indeed tis to the preſerving Pro- 
vidence of God alone that we muſt owe this wonderful 
effect. Gravity, by which the parts of greater bodies 
ſtill tend to their reſpective centers, and the bodies 
themſelves to one another, is the only cement which 
holds the world together. The motion of many of the 
great bodies of the heavens, is altogether neceſſary for 


the ſubſiſtence of animals and vegetables; but without 
gravity, that motion would ſoon reduce theſe glorious 


bodies to an irregular heap of confuſion. 
It is alſo to this preſerving Providence that we owe 
the excellent regulation the winds are under. Did not 
God excite and regulate their motions ; did chance only 
produce them, and put an end to them, the creation 

| 9 5 N e 
* See Pag. 7. and 8. 
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would always be in danger of ruin, the earth would 


ſoon come to be a hideous R frightful deſart, the 


air would contain nothing but and infection, the 
ſea would be nothing elſe than a ſink of poiſon and 
noiſomneſs. Whereas, on the contrary, by the care of 
Providence, the peſtilential ſteams are diſſipated ; the 
ſeas are preſerved wholeſome by ſtorms and -tempeſts, 


and the air is made pleaſant and refreſhing by ſeaſona- 
ble breezes. 


It is alſo to this preſerving Providence that we muſt 
oportion between the number of the dif- 
ferent ſexes and animals. This was neceſſary in man, 


and indeed in this caſe tis moſt remarkable. The pro- 
rtion is obſerved to be commonly 14 males to 12 


emales, or thereabouts ; by which overplus in the males, 
proviſion is made againſt the accidents to which that ſex 
is chiefly expoſed, as wars, navigations, Sc. But with- 
out the ſuppoſition of a Providence, this admirable 


equality would have been abſolutely unaccountable. If 


this were not ſo provided, the diſproportion between the 
males and females might at ſome time or other have 
been ſo great, as very much to diminiſh, if not intirely 
to extinguiſh the whole ſpecies. 5 5 

And further, that there is ſuch a Providence, will 
appear, if we conſider the due proportion of the num- 
bers of animals and vegetables, by the equal prevention 
of their too great increaſe on the one hand, and deſtruc- 


tion on the other. Thus, notwithſtanding the great 
conſumption of mankind, by wars, plagues and other ac 


cidents, we have good reaſon to aſſert, that the number 
of mankind in every age exceeds that of the former; 
and which is moſt remarkable, the increaſe is in ſuch a 
gradation, as bears a proportion to the gradual inven- 
tion of arts, and improvement. of the methods of living, 


as they are diſcovered. And as to other animals, their 


propagation is ever proportionable, both to the length 
of their lives, and the accidents to which they are ſubject, 


Thus a doe, which lives long, breeds, after eight months 


pregnancy, but one, or at moſt, perhaps two 3 whereas 
the fox, which lives much ſhorter, breeds four in a leſſer 


C2 . time. 
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time. The like is true of vegetables; by which won- 
derful uniform courſe of preſerving Providence, the 
ſpecies are preſerved, and yet the world not overſtocked 
with inhabitants. F | 
What has been ſaid regards moſtly the Providence of 
God, as it regards the preſervation and ſubſiſtence of 
his creatures: We ſhall now conſider his diſpoſing and 
governing them. 5 
_  *Tis in itſelf moſt plain, that the ſupreme perfect 
Sod never was indigent of any thing, nor ever could re- 
ceive the leaſt acceſſion of happineſs; conſequently the 
end he propoſed in the creating of the world, could not 
be ſimply his own good, but alſo that of his creatures. 
To obtain this end, his Providence hath wiſely appointed 
theſe means: 1½, That moſt exactly regular fabrick of 
the world: And 2dly, That admirable government of 
ſuch parts as are furniſhed with life and action. For I 
am not now upon the means of reſtoring fallen man, 
but upon the works of God, as they may 'be known by 
us from the light of nature. F 
For the firſt, It is not my deſign, neither is it proper 

here, to enlarge upon this ſubject, which is indeed very 
agreeable and delightful, and is excellently handled by 
others. However, I cannot but remark, that *tis impoſ- 
ſible for any Epicurean, or any enemy to Providence, to 
account for the preſent conſtitution of the world: for tho? 
it be ſuppoſed, that after innumerable ages the matter of 
the univerſe, by an internal principle of motion, might 
have combined into a world, without any fundamental 
or deſtructive error in its frame, yet none can imagine 
but that there would have been many deformities and ir- 
regularities ; but let any attempt to name one ſuch in- 
ſtance, they cannot find it. On the contrary, thoſe 
things which at firſt view ſeem moſt exceptionable, as 
rocks, mountains, Ec. appear to a diligent obſerver to 
have plain marks of being ordered and diſpoſed ſo by the 
divine wiſe Providence. An atheiſt who can ſay, that 

| this world was cauſed by unintelligent matter without a 
Providence, may on full as good grounds ſay, that the 
cities of Loudon, Paris, or Edinburgh were made by a 

a „ chance- 
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chance-jumbling of ſtones without a workman, or that - 
the Books of the wiſe Solomon, the Iliad of Homer, or the 
Eneid of Virgil, were made by a chance-jumbling of let- 
ters without the direction of men. Indeed this would not 
be ſo ridiculous ; for more faults may be found in theſe 
towns or books, than in the frame of this glorious world. 
Every thing in this preſent ſyſtem is diſpoſed by Pro- . 
vidence for the beſt, nothing whatſoever wants ſome- 
good uſe. Often the ſame thing is diſpoſed for a variety 
of glorious uſes. How many uſes have we for the ſeveral 
parts of our bodies? as our hands, eyes, tongue, Sc. 
Yea, how many uſes has every ſingle muſcle, and every 
bone? yet all theſe are not abſolutely neceſſary for our 
fubſiſtence. Every thing is done in the fitteſt manner: 
nothing ſo well ſuited to viſion as the eye, to operation 
as the hand, to motion as the foot, or wing. Tis unac- 
countable, without the ſuppoſition of a Providence, that 
ſo many different parts ſhould ſo fitly conſpire to one com- 
mon uſe, as are the parts which contribute to nutrition 
and motion in man and other animals. Here is every 
thing for ornament, but no uſeleſs expence. I muſt ſtop; 
but tis plain, that every thing in the frame of the world 
is ſo complete, that the wit of man is not capable of ma- 
king the leaſt improvement, and that all was diſpoſed 
by divine Providence. 3 ee e en, 
The other mean appointed by Providence for obtaining 
the end of creation, is, that admirable government of 
ſuch parts as are furniſned with life and action. This is 
different according to the diverſity of its ſubjects, which 
are either rational or irrational. As to the latter, if we 
view the actions of brute beaſts in general, we cannot 
lay they are meer machines, doing only according to ex- 
ternal impreſſions ; for the actions of the meaneſt of them 


are wonderfully diverſified. So that if we look to an 


ant-hill or bee-hive, we ſhall find them as differently | 
employed as the inhabitants of a city, tho* they are 
at the ſame time beſet with the ſame objects, and for 


aught appears, receive the ſame impreſſions from with- 
out. But as the actions of brutes are not the effects of 


mere mechaniſm, ſo they cannot proceed from reaſon 
4 Eb and 
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and liberty, as thoſe of men, nor can they obey any m 
ral law. _ Yet herein is the wiſe Proyidence of Dy" 


feſted, chat he has implanted in thoſe creatures ſuch an 
2 245 rinciple of action, call it by what 1 5 you 

irectly tends to the advancing this end, the u- 
awer welfare of his creatures. dar lt cannot enlarge 
on this head: I hope here it appears there is a governing 
Providence. 

The method of governing the rational world, is by 
laws z the foundation of this government is the abſolute 
propriety of the creator in his creatures, antecedent ta 
conſent or contract; its original rule and ſtandard is the 
natureand will of the governour, the ſupreme perfection 
of his wiſdom, which cannot but immutably incline him 
to act in conformity to the ſtates and capacities of his 
ſubjects, and to that original vgs and Wag Aber 
is in the natures and circumſtances of things. 1 
really is ſuch a government, appears from this, wp there 
are certain uniform dictates of reaſon, with reference to 
matters of higheſt concern to the 8 of r 
creatures, of which every ſuch creature, acting l 
himſelf, cannot be ignorant. Theſe dictates are 4 
fied to be a rule of the actions of creatures; but whatever 

appears qualified to be a rule of actions, can be no other 
than a law with reference to the deſign of the creator. 
Reaſon and liberty are the two principal neceſſary quali- 
fications in the ſubjects of this government; without the 
former they cannot know their duty, and without the lat- 
ter they cannot diſcharge it: without either in a ſuffi- 
_ cient degree, government by laws would be ridiculous. 
With both in a due perfection, they found in creatures an 
immediate obligation to obey their creator; and from 
this obligation ariſes the ſuppoſition of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, and of juſtice in proportioning and diſpenſing 
them by the ſupreme creator and governour. 

If there were not ſuch a Providence in the world, what 
diſmal work would there be? Man would become more 
miſchievous than the brutes; all vertues would degene- 
rate into the contrary vices, or ſelf- love. All men 
would be tyrants to the inferiour e and ſo far as 

it 
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it were in their power, and for their intereſt, would he ſo 
to one another: in 2 word, every thing would tend to 
a ſtate of war, confuſion and deſtructioun. 

From all which it follows, that it would be unſuitable 
to the divine wiſdom, and conſequently impoſſihls not to 
have ſuch a government; that. tis neceſſary to the good 


of the creatures, and to the glory of the creator; that 


there muſt be an equal and juft diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments by the law-giver to the ſubjects, if not 
in this life, yet in a future ſtate. In a word, that God 
by his Proyidence preſerveth, diſpoſeth and governeth 
0 ws 2k agreeably to their natures, for attaining = 
e beſt ends. 4 | 
Add to all this, the very xiſeſt of the heathens ac- 
knowledged this divine Providence; the Emperor Mork 
Antonin ſays , 1f there be na Gods, or if they take na 
care of human affairs, io what purpeſe' da us live in the 
world, empty of God and bis Providence? Cicero, that 
great orator and philoſopher, expreſſes himſelf thus: 1 
aſſert, that by the Providence of the Gods, the world and 
all its parts were made at the beginuing, and are always 
governed. This diſpute we divide in three parts, whereof the 
firſt is to prove the exiſtence of the Gods, which being cou- 
feſed, wwe muſt alſo acknowledge that the world is guided by 
their adminiſtration, T. Does not Providence make itſelf 
ſenſible even to the moſt impious? We ſee in all hiſtories 
and revolutions of ſtates and kingdoms, ſo ſurpriſing and 
ſo unexpected turns of affairs, that the ableſt politicians 
could not account for. The moſt ſecret crimes have 
been often ſtrangely diſcoyered ; our life has been expoſed. 
to ſo many dangers,. in all appearance, unavoidable, 
from which it has been delivered by unforſeen means; 
the afflictions that have been very grievous to us, have 
ys 3 terminate 
„El u i cow, i Hi dune nav dvSgoteas, 73 won Ca 
_ OP 1 Ocev, 1 agwoids xwp. Marcus Antoninus cg . 
+ Dico igitur providentiã dearum mundum, & onneis mundi parteis. 
& initio conſtitutas eſſe, & omni tempore adminiſtrari: eamque diſputa- 
T0 
nur 6 | | , 4 e. , f o, £0 e 
eorum conſilio mundum 2 Cicero — L. 2. C. 2. 
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26 Of the Immortality of the Soul. 
terminated to our advantage; ſo as we cannot but i in all 
' theſe, and on many other otcaſions obſerve the viſible 
tokens of the power, Juſtice, and goodneſs of God, who 
holds all creatures in his own hand, and governs them 
according to his pleaſure. 

There have been, and ſtill are many objections and 
difficulties ſtarted againſt this doctrine of Providence. I 
cannot now ſtay to diſcourſe of the origin of evil, the 
liberty of man, and to vindicate the attributes of God, 
in his diſpenſations of Providence: In ſhort, if there be 
any thing at all in theſe which we cannot fully account 
for, it muſt ariſe from the weakneſs of our poor finite 
minds, which cannot comprehend the ways of the infinite 
God. Tis impoſſible that there can be any real irregu- 
larity in divine Providence; and a proper time will come, 
when we ſhall be convinced, and all his diſpenſations 
will appear to be what they really and certainly 5 Juſt 
and righteous altogether. 

I now proceed to another gteat fundamental W of 
Religion, the Immortality of the Soul. There are no ſub- 
jects on which we can turn our thoughts, capable to af- 
ford us more pleaſure, advantage and delight, than 
thoſe which concern our Souls; and of all ſuch ſubjects, 
none concern us more nearly, nor are more capable to 
advance ſo valuable ends, than that of our Immortality. 
This then very well deſerves the frict and accurate en- 
quiry of every one of us. 

There are ſeveral ſources from . we r 15 
rive many ſtrong arguments to convince us and all men, 
that our Souls are immortal: I ſhall a little argue from 
theſe following. : 

Firſt, The Soul is tei Waldes tis immortal. 
That the firſt of theſe propoſitions i is true, might be 
proved by a long chain of reaſoning * ; but ſhall only 
prove briefly, that if the Soul were not immaterial, it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe any variety or diverſity 
of thought, or any inference or argumentation in our 
mind. Becauſe, ſuppoſing our Souls to be made up of 

material 


* See Ditton on the ReſurreCtion, rag. 1455 Ge. 3 De. 
Samuel Clark's Letters to Mr. Dodwell, + 
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material particles, all our thoughts muſt ariſe from the 


motion of theſe particles; that is, for every change of 
thought, there muſt be a change in the number of. 
moving particles, in the direction, or in the quantity of 


their motion: for tis evident, that a cauſe working ſtill 


the ſame way, would ftill produce the fame effect, and 


our thought would be always the very fame, if ſome. 


change or other did not happen in theſe parts of matter. 
But by the hypotheſis we oppoſe, this change muſt be 
cauſed by the impulſe of ſome foreign matter ; there 
muſt therefore be ſome prior Mover to that, for *tis 


plain that matter cannot change its ſtate of reſt into that 


of motion by itſelf, and another prior to the former, 
and ſo by an infinite progreſſion: and this muſt be 
the caſe in every individual act of reaſoning, on the very 
leaſt change of thought ; which is ſo contrary to all true 
philoſophy and common ſenſe, that it cannot be endured. 
The ſoul therefore is immaterial. e 
Now that the Immateriality of the Soul does prove 


its Immortality, may appear, if we conſider, Firſt, That 
our ſouls and bodies being of quite different and oppo- 


ſite natures, however cloſely they may be united, can 
never ſuffer any mixture or confuſion among themſelves. 
24ly, That the ſoul being of a ſimple incorporeal ſub- 


ſtance, is not at all capable of a diſſolution. 3dly, That 


when the ſoul and body are diſunited, the firſt of theſe 
is not diſſolved ; nor is there the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon 
to imagine that its being and activity is any way tied to 


the being and regular condition of the body. But, 4b), 
That on the contrary, we have reaſon to think, that as 


our Soul in its ſtate of union, was always moſt noble and 
elevated, when it had leaſt to do with, and was moſt 
abſtracted from the body; ſo now after its ſeparation, 
being free from all theſe clogs and bodily indiſpoſitions, 
which leſs or more ſtill attend it, during its union; in 
this caſe we may juſtly think, that all its actions and 


thoughts will be exerted with far more freedom and 
ſprightlineſs than when it was joined to the body. It is 


then certain the Soul is immortal, for that neither the 
body nor any of the laws of matter can have any influence 
to the contrary. FM Aal, 
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. 2dly, That the Soul is immortal, may be demonſtrated 


from the paſſions and ſentiments of our ſouls : I am per- 
ſuaded, lays Cicero 5 the quickneſs of thought, with 
which the Soul is endued, its wonderful memory of thing; 


paſt, and foreſight of things to come, it has invented ſo 


many arts, ſo many ſciences, and has made ſo many ad- 
mirable diſcoveries, that it cannot be but immortal. This 
Soul cannot ſatisfy itſelf with earthly enjoyments, its love 
of exiſtence is exceeding ſtrong, it h 
annihilation with horror, and with the moſt eager incli- 
nations aſpires after Immortality. That the Soul is en- 
dued with ſuch ſentiments, is ſo evident, that I think it 
- would be ſuperfluous in me to prove it. I am confident 
this truth can run no riſque, if I ſhould by open appeal 
leave the confirmation of it to the conſciences of men; 
to men, I ſay, who are not either prodigiouſly incon- 
ſiderate, unattentive, and ſo moſt ſtupidly ignorant, 
who are not quite miſled by early, ſtrong and fooliſh 
prejudices; or above all, who are not ſo entirely de- 
praved by vicious habits, ſo wholly corrupted by de- 
bauched practices, that they either cannot, will not, or 

dare not think freely and calmly. Such people indeed 

are not to be dealt with, and — ſay all others both 
perceive well the foreſaid ſentiments, and will as freely 
own them. | | | | 

Now, to prove the Immortality of the Soul from theſe 
its paſſions and ſentiments, we muſt conſider that the 
infinitely perfect Being, the Creator of all things, and 
particularly of man, has done all things wiſely and well; 
the very brute beaſts have a happineſs proportioned to 
their faculties, they have the means, and actually obtain 
the enjoyment of thoſe things to which their natural 


deſires, planted in them by their Creator, ftrongly in- 


cline them: And therefore, if our Souls were not im- 
mortal, men would be on this account more miſerable 
than brutes, in that they -had not a happineſs propor- 
tioned to their faculties, and could have no poſſible way 


to come at the enjoyment of thoſe ſtrong and ardent de- 


fires, ſo deeply fixed in them by their Creator. Yea, I 
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may add, that if we ſuppoſe the Soul not to be immortal, 
then the more excellent one man were among the 
human kind, the more fagacious, juſt, wiſe, -&c. ſo 
much more would he be miſerable, and ſo much leſs 
incapable of happinefs, - becauſe he would be the more 
ſenſible of his death, which ſo faſt approaches; and 
this would four all his preſent fenfible happineſs. The 
more wife he were, he would not only be more fen- 
ſible of the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of his life, but of the 


poorneſs, inſufficiency, and diſfatisfactorineſs of all ſuch 


pitiful delights, fince tis certain that a fool ſets a greater 
value on ſenſible happinefs, than a wiſe man; and ſo 
would be moſt, if not the only perſon, capable of true 
happineſs. Theſe things may 
ſurd conſequences of aſſerting the Soul to be a mortal 


 periſhing ſubſtance. Indeed the vaſt capacity of the Soul 


of man to recall things paſt, foreſee things to come; and 
in a manner to give being to. things that are not, to 
raiſe up itfelf to the heavens, and pant after them; to 
deſcend to the abyſs, and ſound the depth thereof; and 
tho* chained to a languiſhing body, yet to aſpire after 


Immortality, may convince any man of the. er Mart 


original of the Soul, that "tis. nor formed to periſh with 


a vile lump of matter, whoſe duration is ſo ſhort and 


miſerable, but is immortal, and endureth for ever. 


Thirdly, The doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 


and conſequently of its being capable to receive rewards 
and puniſhments in the life to come, is moſt profitable 
to the right government of men's lives and actions in 
the world, and the preſerving ſociety among them. If 


no happineſs or miſery is to be expected hereafter, then 


the only buſineſs men have to take care of, is their pre- 
{ent well-being in the world: If a man be inclined to 
make gain, if he can cheat or ſteal, ſo as not to be 
puniſhed by a civil or criminal judge; it will be ſo far 
from being his fault, that tis plainly. his duty, becauſe. 
'tis a proper mean to inereaſe his. plenty and opulent. 
eſtate. And as to anger, hatred, revenge, or the like 
luſts, by this principle a man may take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſatisfy ing theſe paſſions, by doing miſchief * 

e | © dhe 


perſuade us of many ab- 
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the perſon he is offended with, either by accuſation, 
perjury, poiſoning or ſtabbing, if he can do it, ſo as to 
eſcape the ſuſpicion of others, and human penalties. 
What tygers, wolves, monſters in human ſhape would 
men be, if they might thus gratify their impetuous luſts, 
as oft as they could do it ſafely? The atheiſts them- 
ſelves, while they own Religion is a politick invention, 
neceſſary for the right government of the world, grant 
the excellency of it, tho? they pretend otherwiſe; yet 
they are not ſo far out of their wits as to deſire their 
wives, children or ſervants ſhould be of the ſame opi- 
nion with them, for then they eould have no ſecurity 
for their eſtate, honour or life, If any imagine the prin- 
ciple of honour may ſupply the room of conſcience; I 
anſwer, this relates only to external reputation, and the 
eſteem we have among others, and therefore can be of 
no influence to reſtrain men from ſecret miſchief. God 
hath then in great wiſdom added everlaſting rewards to 
good men, and puniſhments to the wicked, as ſanctions 
to his law, to-influence men to obedience, from a tender 

regard to the good of their immortal ſouls. 
Fourthly, The very heathens believed the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul. Seneca expreſly aſſerts it: We prove, 
lays he, the Being of Gods from this among other argu- 
ments, that all people are of this opinion: there is no nation 
' fo rude without laws and manners, but they believe there 
are ſome Gods: when we diſpute about the eternity or im- 
mortality of the ſoul, the general conſent of men either fear- 
ing or worſhip;ing the infernal powers, is of no ſmall mo- 
ment to us. Cicero ſays , We do believe that the ſouls 
of men do abide after death, by the conſent of all nations. 
Both theſe eminent authors connect the doctrine of the 
Soul's Immortality with that of the exiſtence of God, the 
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* Seneca Epiſt. 117. non longè ab initio. Deos eſſe, inter alia fic col. 
ligimus, qudd omnibus de diis opinio inſita eſt : nec ulla gens uſquam et 
adeò extra leges moreſque projecta, ut non aliquos deos credat. Cum di 
animarum aternitate diſſerimus, non leve momentum apud nos habet 
conſenſus hominum, aus timentium inferos, aut colentium. ; 
+ Tuſc. quæſt. lib. 1. cap. 16. Sed ut deos eſſe naturd opinamur— 
Sic permanere animos arbitramur conſenſu nationum omnium. 
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Chap: 1. Of the Immortality of the Soul. 31 


one depending upon the other; and affirm all nations are 


of this opinion. Many other- teſtimonies may be cited 
from the Greek philoſophers and poets, to the ſame pur- 


poſe, which the curious may find quoted by Juſtin 
Martyr, Clemens of Alexandria, and other ancient fa- 


thers. I do not here ſtay upon them, | ſince the Immor- 


tality of the Soul we aſſert, appears evident and neceſſary. 


from the arguments already adduced. And, 


_ Fifthly, From the ſolid hopes good men have of future 


happineſs : hence they have with a more than heroick 
courage endured the ſoreſt ſufferings and moſt cruel 


deaths, for adhering to Religion, which does ſuppoſe, 


and is founded upon a ſtrong perſuaſion of happineſs in 
a future ſtate, where their ſufferi 


be in vain. On the other hand,. wicked men, even tho? 
grandees in this earth, who did command armies, and gave 
laws to nations, cannot avoid the laſhes of conſcience, the 
terrors and fears of judgment and eternal miſery to come. 
There is no creature below man that has any fears of 


this kind. If there be no real ground for theſe hopes or 


fears, it muſt follow, that God, who has framed all his 
other works ſo well for the end to which they are de- 
ſigned, did ſo contrive the nature of man, as to be a 


| needleſs torment and burden to it ſelf. If theſe impreſ- 


fions did flow only from education, the pains, a mock- 
ing atheiſtical generation -takes,. might be ſufficient ro 
extirpate them; but the centrary is found by experience. 
Our Creator has ſo engraven theſe truths upon the ſouls 


of men, as the impreſſion can never be altogether 


razed out. = , 


_ Laſtly, The nature of the ſupreme Being, his wiſdom, 


goodneſs and truth, affords the moſt undeniable argu- 
ments for the Soul's Immortality; but, to avoid prolixity 
and repetitions, I ſhall only lightly touch them. I ſay 
then, if the Soul of man were mortal, it would derogate 
mightily from the wiſdom of God, to have made it with 
ſuch unſuitable faculties as theſe it hath would be, were 


the Soul a periſhing tranſient creature: this would argue 
more want of skill in God than is to be diſcerned in 
; 9 ; ; oy any * 


ngs ſhall be rewarded 
with an eternal weight of glory; which hope ſhall not 
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33 Of the Immortality of the Soul. 

y £664 human artiſt, who is always ſure to make 
has pions 6f noe. furtable wy the duration he 
dfigtts if ſhould have, and the ſphere of activity he is 
to place it is. But tis evident, that the faculties of 

. brute beaſts are vaſtly inferior to thoſe of the human 
Soul: what therefore is common to the beaſts, as well 
4s mar, carmot be the end of man. The wiſdom of 
God then muſt certainly ſuffer, if, as he appoints man 

to an end of his 6wn'defigning, fo he did not appoint 
Him am end anfwerable to the excellency of his foul : an 
end as much above other creatures, as that exceeds them 
in worth and excellen6y, as was before hinted. But if 
our doctrine were falls, we might not only impeach 
God's want of wiſdom in making man, but alfo in his 
government of the world. What wiſe governour 
would allow, or, I may ſay, authoriſe fuch things, as 
would certainly breed the moſt horrid confuſion in the 
government? And if God: had made man to periſh, 
dul and body, what deſtruction, diſorder and ruin would 
not have naturally followed throughout all the world? 
No reſtraint, - no bonds would have been on men. Or 
if a way can be found to defend his wiſdom, how much 
muſt his goodneſs ſuffer,” in having miſled men, through 
all ages, in ſuch 2 groſs error, in having ſo deeply 
rooted in their minds the above-namied idle, groundleſs, 
tormenting paſſions, in having perſuaded many, by an 
invincible error, to a great deal of troubleſome things, 
from the hopes of a reward after death, and in having 
hindred them fram doing many things pleaſant and 
grateful to their inclinations, from the fears of a puniſh- 
ment after death; and yet theſe hopes and fears muſt 
be mere deluding fancies. Or if we wrongfully accuſe 
his goodneſs, how ſhall his truth and juſtice be ſaved? | 

Shall good men, who to their inexpreſſible loſs obeyed 
his laws, know of no reward after death? Shall all 
thoſe promiſes which he made mankind rely on as Truth 

itſelf, be found to be notliing but deceit, couſenage and 
falſhood? Shall all that juſtice, for which he made 
himſelf ſo famous, be at length diſcovered to be the 

baſeſt treachery, iniquity and injuſtice? No, no; "oo 
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Chap. 1: The Duties of Religion. 33 
with ſuch blaſphemous contradictions ! Let us believe af- 
ter the old, ſure, demonſtrated way, that God is moſt per- 
fectly and ſuperlatively wiſe, good, juſt and true; and, as 
is firmly demonſtrated by this and the preceding argu- 
ments, that the ſouls of men are immortal. 


The great Principles of Religion, the Exiſtence, the 
Attributes, and the e of God, with the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, being thus demonſtrated; the Duties 
incumbent on men do ſhine by a native conſequence. 
The more general duties are, praiſe, thankſgiving, truſt 
and prayer. Since God is our ſovereign, infinitely per- 
fect, who has made us, who has given us all we have, 
who can ſtill do us good, ſupply all our neceſſities and 
wants, relieve us in all our troubles, and crown us with 
all the bleſſings of his goodneſs; tis highly reaſonable 
we ſhould admire his liberality, truſt in his mercy, pray 
to him for what we need, and give thanks to him FM what 
we receive. Even a heathen could ſay, The nature of 


excellency, bleſſedneſs and eternity; for whatſoever excels, 
bas upon that account a veneration due to it. There 
are ſeveral particular actions and ſervices, which, by the 
light of nature and the conſent of nations, have been 
proper to expreſs the honour due to him; as ſetting 
apart particular perſons, places and times for his wor- 
ſhip. It has been the general practice of all nations to 
have among them a diſtinct office of men, ſet apart 
and conſecrated to officiate in holy things, to aſſiſt the 
people in their publick worſhip, to inſtruct them in the 
doctrine and practice of religion, and to excite them to 
the performance of religious duties. Reaſon tells us, 
ſuch men are like to have the greateſt Skill, who have 
made it their buſineſs and chief care, who are obliged to 
it by their office. Tis reaſonable for men who are joined 
in civil ſocieties, to join alſo for religious worſhip. In 


| = places 
Cicero de natura Deorum, Lib. 1. C. 45. — Nam & praſtans 


1070 a enim venerationem juſtam quicquid excellit, 
OL, 3 WI TY . : a a | * * 


God may juſtly. challenge the worſhip of men, becauſe of his 


order to this, *tis neceſſary there-ſhould be publick 


Deorum natura hominum pietate coleretur, cum & aterna eſſet & bea- 
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4 The Dutiesof Religion 


places and ſolemn times dedicated for ſuch aſſemblies, 


which has been the practice of all civilized nations; and 
all this ought to be done with great ſubmiſfion and 


The divine perfections do alſo diſcover what honour 


and ſervice is due to God from his creatures. *Tis ne- 


ceſſary, in our preſent ſtate, we ſhould have ſomerhing 
to depend upon, and have recourſe to, for ſupport 
and relief: man, at his beſt eſtate, being but a feeble 
and infirm creature, by reaſon of the weakneſs of his 
mind and diforder of his paſſions, *tis folly to truſt in 
himfelf ; and tis no leſs to truſt in creatures, which are 
ſo uncertain in their events, and fo changeable in their 
diſpoſitions. But ſeeing the glorious God perfectly un- 
derſtands our weakneſs, and all the proper remedies; 
fince he is of ſuch unqueſtionable goodneſs, love and 
faithfulneſs, to be concerned for us, and take care of us, 
of infinite power to relieve us in every condition, and 
everlaſting, to be uſeful to us and our poſterity in all 
generations: he is the only proper object of our truſt 
and dependence, | TE | 
Our love is alſo due to this God, to love his laws, 
his people, his worſhip, his precepts and commands, 
to eſteem him and ſeek after him as our only happineſs; 
ſince he is good in himſelf, the original of all good in 
the world, and good unto us, the author of our Being 
and Well-being. - Tis alſo reaſonable we ſhould reve- 


\ rence and fear his name; that we have a humble and 


awful regard to his divine majeſty, flowing from eſteem 


and love to him, fo as to be unwilling to do any thing 
which will argue a contempt of him, or provoke and 


offend him, but careful to do every thing that may 
pleaſe him. His fovereignty and dominion over us 
do claim our willing ſubjection to his laws, our ob- 
ſervance of them, and .conformity to them in our 
2 with a patient ſubmiſſion to what he carves ou 
or us. | 
Not only may the duties of my toward God be 
deduced from thoſe great principles of religion formerly 
demonſtrated, but alſo the duties we owe to our fellow- 
creatures, 
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Chap. 1: The Duties of Religion. = 
creatures, and to our ſelves, called righteouſneſs and 
ſobriety. _ „%% CO ages | | 

It has already been made evident, that God acts 
always according to the ſtricteſt equity, juſtice, good- 
neſs and truth, that is ſuitable to his own nature; and 
according to the eternal reaſon of things, tis impoſſible 
for him to be deceived or prejudiced. Theſe creatures 
of his therefore, on whom he has beſtowed liberty and 
reaſon, intolerably abuſe theſe his gifts, when they either 


negligently ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, or wilfully _ 


prejudiced in matters of good and evil, and ſo act contrary 


to God, and to thoſe noble faculties he has endued them 


with, which will tend to their own hurt and ruin. Now, 
juſtice and equity to every man, to deal with him, as 
we in the like caſe would reaſonably expect he would 
deal with us, is ſo plainly fit and reaſonable in itſelf, 


that he who denies it, or acts conttary thereunto, moſt 


unaccountably abuſes reaſon, acts contrary to his noble 
faculties, contraty to God, who, as he is perfectly juſt 
himſelf, cannot but abhor and puniſh all iniquity and 


injuſtice in reaſonable creatures. | 
|  Univetfal love and benevolence to all men, is allo 4 
duty which flows from the ſame principles ; for as God 


is juſt, ſo he is perfectly good, and always does what 
is beſt in the whole : ſo reaſonable creatures ought to do 
not only what is fit and juſt, but alſo they ought to 


. endeavour to do what is the greateſt good; this muſt 


{till be the moſt reaſonable to be done. Now that love 
and benevolence; or a conſtant endeavour to promote 
the univerſal welfare of all men, is what moſt reſembles 
and beſt pleaſeth God, and is the greateſt good we can 
do-in our ſphere, is ſo evident, that none can deny it, 
or be guilty of the contrary in practice, who has not his 
reaſonable faculties moſt prodigiouſly and unnaturally 


Then, as to the duties we owe with reſpe& to ourſelves, 
tis clear that we ought to preſerve our Being as long as 
ve can; for we can have no juſt power or right to deſtroy 
what is God's work and gift: he alone has appointed us 
our work, and he only knows when it will be ended; and 
LS | | | therefors 
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4 36 Light of Nature mſuffcient 
. therefore he only can diſmiſs us when all that work is 
e done which he ordered for us. The Apology of Mr. 
Gildon, for Blount's abuminable practice, ought then 
to be hiſs'd out of the rational world: and as we are 
like ſoldiers, who cannot quit our poſts when we pleaſe, 
ſo we muſt always keep ourſelves in a condition fit for 
performing the duties of our ſtations; and therefore we 
muſt do what we can to keep our reaſonable faculties in 
good order, to regulate our paſſions and reſtrain our 
appetites, to keep free from all intemperance, either in 
body or mind: for when we are in ſuch a condition, we 
are unfit for performing the neceſſary duties of life to 
which God calls us; and we are not ſecure, but that 
we may be led into the commiſſion of all ſorts of ſins 
againſt God and our neighbours. We muſt therefore 
in a ſpecial manner take care to practiſe theſe duties, to 
Ppreſerve our Being as long as we are able, to keep our- 
ſelves always in a condition fit for our work, and to be 
diligent and ſatisfied in that particular ſtation in which 
holy and wiſe Providence has placed us. 


Tho' from the light of nature, eſpecially after it has 
been cleared up to us by divine revelation, and im- 
proved by education, we may deduce ſuch conſequences, 
as have been already inſiſted upon; yet natural religion, 
without the help of divinq revelation, can never conduct 
men to eternal happineſs: in order to ſatisfy ourſelves 
ia this point, we muſt look mainly into the writings of 
thoſe, who never had the benefit of divine revelation. 
The account we ſhall give, in the ſequel of this book, 
of the ſtate of idolatry among the Gentiles, and the beſt 
notions their religion furniſhed them with, for the 
ſervice of God, may demonſtrate this. But to prove 
the inſufficiency of natural religion, and the neceſſity of 
divine revelation, I ſhall offer the following conſidera- 
tions; and I may be excuſed if I ſtay a little upon them. 
becauſe they may be of uſe to us in the following part of 
this eſſay, to diſcover the vanity of heatheniſm, and the 

- unſpeakable advantages we have by divine Os 


* Preface to Blount's Oracles of Reaſon. 
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Firſt, Religion does import that veneration or regard 
which is due from the rational creature, in the whole 
courſe of his life, to the ſupereminently excellent Being, 
his Creator, Preſerver, Lord, and Benefactor . This 


veneration muſt be upon the account of his ſuperemi- 


nent excellencies, his abſolute and independent ſove- 


reignty, his creation, preſervation, and other benefits 


beſtowed upon us; we muſt love him with a love ſupe- 


rior to that we give to any creature. Would our king 


be pleaſed, if we paid him no more reſpect than we 


do his ſervant? In order then to ſerve God acceptably, 


we muſt have a diſtin& and particular knowledge of 


him. To engage me to truft in God, I muſt know his 


power, be perſuaded that he knows, and is willing to 


take care of me. To engage me to pray to him, I muſt 
be perſuaded of his omniſcience to know my deſires, and 
of his ability and willingneſs to fupply my wants. To 


engage me to love him, I muſt know the amiableneſs 


of his perfectiens; and to pay him obedience, I muſt 


know his authority, and the laws that are to be the rule 


of my actions. Now the heathens, by the dark light 


of nature, had no ſuch knowledge of God: they could 


ſcarce ſpell out his name, by the works of creation and 
providence, without revelation, To be ſure the yulgar 
could not do it, when their greateſt philoſophers were fo 
groſly ignorant in theſe matters. *Tis amazing that 


they, who were ſuch giants in all other kinds of learn- 


ing, ſhould prove ſuch dwarts in divinity, that they 
might go to ſchool to get a leſſon from the moſt igno- 
rant Chriſtians, who knew any thing at all. Juſtly ſaid 
the Apoſtle Paul, in wiſdom they knew not God; their 
knowledge was plain ignorance. Cicero, who col- 


lected the opinions of other philoſophers, in his books, 


De natura Deorum, as of Thales, Socrates, Solon, Pro- 


tagoras, Diagoras, &c. ſays , Thoſe who aſſert the Being 
of the Gods, run into ſuch a variety and difference of op1- 


mons, that is troubleſome to report: they ſay ſo many dif- 


ferent things, of the ſhapes of the Gods, of heir places, ſeats 
D 3 | and 
*Haliburton's Natural nw on inſufficient, Pag. 45. 


+ De natura Deorum,. Lib. 1. §. 2. Qui vero Deos eſſe dixerunt 
tanta ſunt in varietate ac diſſenſione, KC, N 
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and actions; of their lives, (about which there is great 
diſſenſion among ſt philoſophers) and which louches the 
Point more nearly, ſome of them affirm the Gods do nothing, 

are free of all government and care of affairs: Others, 
that all things were made from the beginning, and regulated 
and moved for an infinite time. What miſ-ſhapen notions 
are theſe? Beſide, an endleſs yariety of opinions, where- 
by they ſay and unſay, are wavering and uncertain, 

Cicero himſelf never adventured to give any methodical 
account; he ſcarce eſtabliſhes any thing, but ſpends his 
whole time in refut ing the opinions of others, without 

daring to advance his own. Have you forgot, ſays he “, 
what I told you in the beginning, that tis eaſier for me ta 
tell you what is not my opinion, than what it is. The 
beſt theology of the heathen ſages is but dark hints, 
which the vulgar did not underſtand. ' Scarce any of 
them is poſitive, that there are no more Gods than one. 
Even Socrates himſelf, who is ſuppoſed to have died a 
martyr to this truth, durſt not own it plainly. While 
this is undetermined, all religion is left looſe and uncer- 
tain, and men cannot know how to diſtribute their ve- 
neration to ſeveral deities. 3 

Secondly, The light of nature is inſufficient to direct 
us in the worſhip of God, which conſiſts not only in 
the acts of the mind, as efteem, fear, love, but in a 
more ſtated and ſolemn way of veneration. Mankind, 
as united in ſocieties, depends intirely upon God, 
and therefore owe him reverence, and all ſuitable ex- 
preſſions of it. Publick benefits require publick acknow- 
ledgments ; the deiſts themſelves own this. Now the 
nations that were left to the mere light of nature, were 
filled with blaſphemous, ridiculous and unworthy rites 
of worſhip; yea, ſome of them were impious and 
abominable, as we may ſee afterward, in the ſecond 
chapter of this eſſay. We cannot any where in the hea- 
then world ſee any worſhip that is not manifeſtly un- 
worthy of, and injurious to the glory of God. La 
| HERE 85 05 light 
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light that ſuffered the world ſo far to loſe their way, muſt 
be ſadly defective. What did they know about either the 
matter or manner of prayer or praiſes? What ſecurity 
did, or could nature's light afford of the ſucceſs and ac- 
ceptance of theſe duties? Plato, in his ſecond Alcibia- 
des, makes it his buſineſs to prove that we know not how 
to manage Prayer, and therefore concludes it ſafer to 
abſtain altogether, than err in the manner of perfor- 


mance. Epictetus ſays, Every one muſt ſacrifice and offer © 


the firſt-fruits according io the manner of their country &. 
Seneca condemns this, and fays, Deum colit qui novit, let 
choſe that know God worſhip bim T. Remarkable is the 
confeſſion of Famblicus, a Platonick philoſopher in the 
firſt century t; Tis not eaſy to know what God will be plea- 
ſed with, unleſs we be either immediately inſtructed by God 
ourſelves, or taught by fome perſon God has converſed with, 
or arrive at the knowledge of it by ſome divine means or 
other. If theſe great men were in 10 great uncertainty, what 


was the caſe of the reſt of the pagan world? 


Thirdly, Nature's light is not able to give any diſcove- 
ry wherein man's chief happineſs conſiſts, or how it is 
attainable, The Gentile philoſophers have ſplit upon this 

int, into an endleſs variety of opinions; Varro reckons 
no leſs than 288. If the diſcoveries of nature's light 
were ſufficient to happineſs, there could be no longer 
ſuch contention and difference about the chief good; 
every man might know and reſt ſatisfied with it. Such 
a confuſion of opinions is a certain argument of darkneſs. 
The Epicurean placed the chief good in pleaſure ; Solon, 
in the enjoyment of outward things; Socrates, in know - 
ledge ; Zeno, in living according to nature. The Epicu- 


rean opinion encouraged ſenſuality ; and no wonder, for 


tho? they granted the Being of God, yet they denied his 
Providence, which does reftrain vice, and encourage 
virtue. The Stoic s, tho? they granted a divine Providence, 
yet they maintained ſuch a fatal neceſſity, not only in the 
effects of human actions, but in the actions themſelves, as 


* Enchiridion, cap. 38. pag. m. 56. 
+ Epiſt. 95. pag. m. 228. . 
+ De vita Pythagoræ, cap. a8. 


40 Light of Nature inſufficient 
thereby they blunted the edge of all virtuous endeavours, 
and made an excuſe for vitious practices. Tis evident 
none of theſe people knew that happineſs conſiſts in the 
eternal enjoyment of God. If we were to expect ſuch 
a diſcovery among the heathens, we might look for it 
among thoſe who have not by the by, but as their main 
purpoſe, diſcourſed of moral philoſophy, and the ends of 
human life, as Cicero and Seneca. Cicero tells us *, he de- 
ſigned to enrich his native country with a tranſlation of 
what is moſt valuable in the Greek philoſophers. With this 
deſign he ſets himſelf to write, de finibus bonorum & ma- 
lorum, of moral ends good or evil, in five books. Here 
we might expect to find wherein man's happineſs does con- 
ſiſt; but if we do, we are diſappointed. The firſt book 
ſets off Epicurus's opinion about happineſs with a great 
deal of rhetorick, The ſecond overthrows it, ſhewing 
our felicity does not conſiſt in pleaſure. The third repre- 
ſents the Szoicks opinion. The fourth confutes it, The 
fifth repreſents and aſſerts the Peripateticks opinion, which 
had been as eaſily confuted as any of the reſt. And this 
is all we are to expect from Cicero, without one word of 
God, or of the life to come. Seneca writes a book de 
vita beata, of a happy life, in 32 chapters; from his 
ſtate of the queſtion we might expect great matters: Let 
us enquire, ſays he , what is beſt to be done, not what is 
moſt cuſtomary ; what will bring us to the poſſeſſion of eter- 
nal happineſs, not what is approved by the vulgar, the worſe 
interpreter of truth. But after this, I aſſure you, you 
need look for no more words of Eternity, but only a jejune 
diſcourſe, with ſome pretty ſentences about the S/oicks 
opinion, chat a man would be happy if his paſſions were 
extinct, and were perfectly pleaſed with the condition he 
is in, be what it will. Yea, he commends Diodorus, the 
Epicurean, who killed himſelf, ſaying $, This happy 
man, full of a good tanſcience, gave a teſtimony to himſelf 
droben dying. After this, can we dream that nature's light 
1s ſufficient to diſcover the way. to true happineſs ? oo 
| | 8 


De finibus, lib. 1. ab initio. 
+ De vita beata, cap. 2. Fo 
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the vulgar ſort of people diſcover that which the greateſt 
hiloſophers, after the moſt ſerious application, failed to 
do? ?Tis true, Plato and Cicero have given ſuch argu- 
ments for the immortality of the ſoul, as the atheiſts 
cannot anſwer; yet when compared with the performan- 
ces of Chriſtian writers, they are but like the trifles of a 
boy at ſchool, laid in the ballance with the elaborate 
rformances of great maſters. Their arguments did ra- 
ther beget a ſuſpicion than a firm and ſteady belief, as 
the ingenuous auditor in Cicero acknowledges *; While I 
read the arguments of Plato, I aſſent, ſays he; but when. 
T lay by the book, and think with myſelf of the immortality 
of the foul, I know not how this aſſent all vaniſhes. But 
{till they had no diſcovery of the nature of the happineſs 
of immortal ſouls, wherein it conſiſts, or of its excel- 
lency and ſuitableneſs, to engage men to deſire and pur- 
fue after it as the chief good: No view of the glorious 
recompenſe of reward, of the everlaſting enjoyment of 
our Redeemer, and ſinging his praiſes in glory, as we 
Chriſtians have by the invaluable advantage of divine re- 
„„ . e | 
In the fourth place, As the Light of nature cannot diſ- 
cover our happineſs, ſo neither does it clear up the way 
that leads to it. It cannot be a complete directory to 
guide a man in the way of holineſs, and bring him to 
everlaſting life. Mr. Locke has well diſcourſed the point, 
in his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity,as delivered in the Scrip- 
tures T: So much virtue as was neceſſary to hold ſocieties 
together, and to contribute to the quiet of the governments, 
the civil laws of common-wealths taught, and forced on men 
who livedunder magiſtracy; but theſelaws being for the maſt 
part made by ſuch, who had no other aim but their own 
Power, reached no further than thoſe things that would tie 
men loge: her, or conduce to the temporal proſperity of the 
people. But natural religion, in its full extent, was no- 
where, that I know, taken care of by the force of natural 
reaſon ; it ſhould ſeem by the little that has been hitherto 
done, *tis too hard for unaſſiſted reaſon to eſtabliſh morality 


* Tuſc. uzſt. lib: 1.5. 27. 8 5 | 3 
+ Pag. 268, | wg | ve | 


24A. Light of Nature inſufficient , _ 
in all its parts, upon its true foundation, with @ clear and 
convincing light. It would be a difficult taſk to gather 
the ſcattered ſhreads of the heathen moraliſts into a body ; 
but tho? it were done, it would not be a ſyſtem any way 

_ uſeful to mankind, ' It would conſiſt for moſt part of 
enigmatical, dark and involved ſentences, that would 
need a commentary too large to peruſe, to make them in- 
telligible. Of what uſe would it be to read ſuch mora- 

| lity as the ſayings of Pythagoras? Poke not the fire with a 
ſword : Stride not over the beam of a ballance : Eat not the 
heart: Carry not the image of God about with you in a ring. 
Many of the ſayings of philoſophers, recorded by Dio- 
genes Laertius, are of the ſame kind. The pagan mo- 
rality is very defective, many neceſſary duties are want- 
ing; it never teaches the duty of ſelf-denial, to ſubject 
all our concerns to the honour of God, and to depend 
upon him alone for aſſiſtance, and acceptance in our beſt 
performances. Nature's light does not direct us to for- 
give our enemies, to love them and pray for them; does 
not regulate our thoughts, deſigns, and the frame of our 
ſoul. Theſe things go above the view of unenlightned 
nature; we are obliged to divine relation for the diſco- 
very of them. HOT. | I 
The heathen morality is not only defective and lame, 
but alſo corrupt and pernicious. Epictetus bids you F tem- 
Poriſe, and worſhip the Gods after the faſbion of your country. 
Pythagoras + forbids you to pray to God, becauſe you know 
not what is convenient. Cicero defends Brutus and Caſſius 
for killing Julius Cæſar, and thus authoriſes the murder 
of ſupreme magiſtrates, if the actors can perſuade them- 
ſelves they are tyrants: thus no prince could be ſecure 
either of his crown or dignity. We may find Plutarch 
commending Cato Uticenſis for killing himſelf amidit 
philoſophick thoughts, with reſolution and delibera- 
tion, after reading Plato on the immortality of the ſoulſ . 
Cicero pleads for ſelf- murder; herein he was . by 
| . Brulus, 


Diogenes Lacrtius's Life of Pythagoras. 
F Enchiridion, cap. 38. pag. m. 56. 

+ Diog. Laertius. : oy 

{ Plutarch's Life of Cato, near the End, 
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Brutus, Caſſius, Seneca and others: theſe 
many of their learned men applauded their opinion and 


practice. The modern deiſts juſtify it, in the preface to 


Blount's oracles of reaſon. Seneca pleads for it thus“: If 


thy mind be melancholly and in miſery, thou mayſt put a period 
to this wretched condition; wherever thou lookeſt, there is an 
end to it: ſee that precipice, there thou mayſt bave liberty 


ſeeft thou that ſea, that river, that well ? liberty is at the 


bottom of it: that little tree? freedom hangs upon it. 


own neck, thy own throat may be a refuge to thee from ſuch 
ſervitude, yea, every vein of thy body. Ah wretched 
morality ! we may find in the heathen philoſophers cuſto- 
mary ſwearing commended, if not by their precepts, 


yet by the examples of their beſt moraliſts, Plato, Socrates, 


Seneca and Fulian the Emperor, in whoſe works numerous 
inftances of oaths, by Jupiter, Hercules, the Sun, Sera- 
pis, and the like, do occur. In the ſame manner we ma 

ſee the unnatural love of boys recommended. Aviftotle 
practiſed it, and Socrates is wronged, if he was not guil- 
ty of the ſame ; hence came the proverb of Socratici Ci- 
1gdi in FuvenaPs days T. Lucian makes no ſecret of it $, 


yea in his diſcourſe, entitled gre; , we have a long 


diſcourſe of one Callicratidas, vindicating and commend- 
Ing this infamous love, as more becoming a philoſophick 
mind; inſinuating it was the common practice of Greek 
5 and permitted to them. What abomina- 

le opinions are theſe of Ari/tippus ** ? That he did not 
think it rational that a virtuous man ſhould hazard himſelf 
for his country; for it was not fit that he ſhould throw away 
bis prudence for the folly and miſcarriages of others 1 befide, 
the whole world is his country. That it was lawful for a wiſe 
man y commit adultery, and ſacrilege, when opportu- 
nity offered ; for that none of theſe actions were naturally 


evil, ſetting aſide the vulgar opinion, which was introduced 


inio the world by filly and illiterate people. That a wife 
WM | man 
De Ira, lib. 3. cap, 15. pag. m. 319. | | 
J Juvenal. Satyr. 2. ver. 10. | | 8 PEER 
＋ Lucianj opera, vitarum initio, Tom. 1. pag. m. 379. uu⁰,τ⁰e ng 
Suu ? ph | ; 
Luciani amores, operum Tom. 1. pag. m. 895. & ſeqq. 
=* Diog. Laertius, Vol. 1. pag. m. 165, 166. 
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44 Light of Nature inſuſſciennt 
man might publicly, without ſhame or ſcandal, keep company 
with common harlots, if his inclinations led him io it, May 
not a beautiful woman be made uſe of, becauſe ſhe is fair; or 
4 youth, becauſe he is lovely? Certainly they may, ſays 
he. No wonder the heathen world was debauched, when 
the philoſophers, the oracles of thoſe times, taught them 
ſuch impious leſſons, | Xa 

Pride and Self-eſteem were among the virtues, which 
rendred their beſt morality unſavoury. Seneca fays *, Les 
a man be pure, not overcome by any external accidents, ad- 
miring only himſelf. And again he ſays , A wiſe man can 
bear all things, with as equal a temper of mind as Jupiter 


himſelf , yea, in this he exceeds, that Jupiter cannot uſe thoſe 


things a wiſe man will not. This was a ſtupendous effect 
of pride, to prefer themſelves to the Gods they worſhip- 
None of theſe philoſophers propoſed the ho- 

nour of their Gods, as the chief end of their actions, nor 
ſo much as dreamed of it; all their aim was, to ſet up a 
illar to their own fame. The known ſentence of Cicero 
juſtifies. this, Yult plane virtus honorem, nec virtutis ulla 
alia merces: Virtue aims at honour, neither has it any 
other reward. And particularly he ſays 2, We are all 
moved by the deſire of praiſe, the beſt of men are led by 


- that which tends to their own glory; the philoſophers them- 
ſelves in thoſe books which they write, of contemning glory, 


inſcribe their own names. Virtue deſires no other re- 
ard of all the labours and dangers it undergoes, but this of 
praiſe and glory. If this, O judges, be taken away, what 
is it, for which in this little courſe of our life we exerciſe our- 

ſelves with ſo many labours? Seneca talks like a profane 
heathen, when he ſays ||, Let philoſophy miniſter this to 
me, that it render me equal with God. And Cicero, Deum 
te igitur ſcito eſſe, know thy ſelf to be a God **, Yea, in 
another place he will not allow that the praiſe of our being 
good and virtuous ſhould be aſcribed to God. For, om 
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+ Epiſt. 73. pag, 164. LS 
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Chap.i. to guide to Happineſs.” = 
he*, the Gods neglef litile things, take no care of our 
8 ofſes or vines, uo body owns they have virtue from God, and 
Wey are in the right; for we are juſtly praiſed for our vir- 
tue, and glory in it, which could not be, if wwe had that. 
gift from the Gods, and not from ourſelves. Thus, and 
more to this purpofe;. ſpeaks this famous author, which 
I need not tranſcribe. Wereall the pagan morality ga- 
thered together, it would be full of endleſs contradictions, 
one condemning as abominable what another commends 
and praiſes. The curious may read enough of this in the 
works of the ancient fathers againſt the Gentiles, particu- 
| hrly in Hermias's Irriſio Gentilium Philoſophorum, to be 
found at the end of Juſtin Martyr's works, in the edition 
at Cologn 1686, Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on Human Under- 
ſtanding, remarks , We may ſee it has been cuſtomary in 
ſome nations io expoſe their children, to bury them alive 
without ſcruple, to fatten them for ſlaughter, kill them and 
eat them, diſpatch their aged parents, and eat their enemies; 
yea, they expected paradiſe as a reward of theſe abominable 
practices. Such fatal miſtakes prove the inſufficiency of 
nature's light, to afford us a rule of our duty: if they erred 
ſo ſhamefully in the cleareſt caſes, how ſhalt we expect 
direction in thoſe that are more intricate? ; 

To conclude this argument, theſe ancient ſages have 
no authority; were Zeno or Ariſtippus law-givers to man- 
kind, men might either hearken to their dictates, or re- 
ect them, as they ſuited their intereſts, paſſions, princi- 
ples or humours; they were under no obligation. If 
conſequences are to be drawn from the diftates of nature, 
how can youth or children do this? Jet there muſt be 
a knowledge of the rule before we can act conformable to 
it, To be ſure then, the only method to direct us in our 
duty, and to prevent declining to the paths of folly and 
wickedneſs, is the law of God ſet before us in his written 
word, as a light to our feet, and a lamp to our paths, _ 

Fiſtbiy, The light of nature gives no ſufficieng argu- 
ments to enforce obedience ; it does not diſcover the ex- 
cellency and authority of the law-giver, nor the advan- 
4 tage 
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46 Light of Nature inſuſſicient ; 
tage we have by his providence, care and inſpection, by 
his wiſdom, juſtice, mercy and goodnels, by his —4— 
ing love, and communications of his grace. Neither 
does it diſcover the profit and pleaſure of holineſs in this 
preſent life, to excite us to croſs our vitious inclinations 
from the prof pect of communion with God, peace of 
conſcience, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt : Nor can it afford 
ſuch noble examples of — 4 holineſs and virtue as 
thoſe of our bleſſed Redeemer, of the Apoſtles, the Pa- 
triarchs, Prophets, and cloud of witneſſes; the beſt of 
the heathens, when compared with theſe, are but mon- 
ſters in human ſhapes, not to be named with them in the 
ſame day. Nor can the light of nature give any full 
view of the glorious eterna 3 reward, prepared 
for the a = nor of the eternal puniſhments provided for 
the diſobedient. What the Gentiles talked of the Elyſian 
Fields, and of the puniſhments in Pluio's fm ee of 
Styx, Lethe, Cerberus, Charon, &c. were made ſo ridt- 
culous by the poets fictions, as the wiſeſt of the heathens 
believed them not. Cicero was perſuaded they were mere 
fictions of poets and painters *, not worthy of a refuta- 
tion. Lucian laughs at them. 

Sixthly, The light of nature gives no clear diſcoveries of 
the origin of fin, tho? tis clear, as the fun ſhines, that 
the world lies in wickedneſs, that the creation groans un- 

der it, the v "my heathens complain of it. Any body 
who does not ſtop his ears, ſhut his eyes, ſtifle his con- 
ſcience, and abandon reaſon, may ſee the world full of 
idolatry, blaſphemy, pride, revenge, perjury, rapes, 
adulteries, thefts, robberies, murders, and other abomi- 
nable evils ; all which ſpring from the univerſal and con- 
tagious corruption that is in man. Nevertheleſs, the hea- 


then world, who had only the light of nature, knew no- 


khing of the riſe of this. I ſhall firſ# ſhew, that *tis ne- 
ceſſary to know the origin of evil; next, that the light 
of nature does not diſcover it. Tis of great importance 
to know the origin of evil, to underſtand that man was 
ereated with a Perfect rectitude of mind in a ſtate of in- 


3 ty, 
* Tuſcul. queſt, lib. 1. F. 10, 11. 
+ Luciani _ Deorum, — other Treatiſes. 
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tegrity, yet ſubject to the law which God gave him; 


the miſeries God denounced againſt the breakers thereof, 


to death, and every evil; yea, loſt that rectitude of mind 
God gave him, and became corrupt and wicked. That to 
| know this, is moſt neceſſary, appears, becauſe, firſt, if 
this be not known, we can never make any right eſti- 
mate of the evil of fin ; if men by their original confti- 
tution, without their own fault, be made of ſo wicked 
and infirm a nature, as that either they were inclined to, 
or unable to reſiſt the temptations, among the throng of 
which they were placed, tis impoſſible for them to 
on ſin to be ſo deteſtable as really it is, or blame them- 
ſelves ſo. much for it, as they ought to do. But ſince it 
was otherwiſe, that man being originally made upright, 
did fall into miſery by his own fault, tis certain quite 
other apprehenſions of fin ſhould be maintained, and 
great care ſhould be uſed to prevent, or get it removed. 
| 2dly, If the origin of fin is not underſtood, we can never 
know what meaſures to take in ſubduing our corrupt 
inclinations, if we know not of what nature they are, and 
how they come to be ſo interwoven with our frame, of 
a piece with ourſelves, we ſhall not know where to begin 
attempts for reformation 3 and yet this muſt be done, 
elſe we cannot expect happineſs. 3dly, If the origin of 
evil be not known, we ſhall be at a loſs what thoughts 
to entertain of God's holineſs, juſtice, goodneſs and wifdom. 
If our natures were ſo wicked in our firſt conſtitution, as 
now we find 98 ſhall ſcarce be able to entertain ſuch 
a high regard for the divine perfections, or to give 
e of the equity of his pe 
ſubjecting the world to ſuch a train of miſeries. 4, If 
the origin of ſin is not known, we ſhall be at a loſs to un- 
derſtand what eſtimate God will make of fin; whether hell 
look on it as ſuch an evil, as to merit any deep puniſhment, 
or otherwiſe. Hence, 5zhly, it follows, that the whole 
ſtate of our affairs with God will be darkned, and be- 
come unintelligible, if we underſtand not the ſource of 
our corruption. We ſhall not know, if God will animad- 
vert ſo heavily on us for our ſins as to ruin us, Oy 
| | paſs 
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paſs oyer them, ſoas not to call us to an account: if the 
latter is ſuppoſed, our obedience to the law of God i; 
_ ruined, conſidering what man's inclinations and tethpta- 
tions are; who will obey, if no hurt or ruin is to be 
feared by ſin? If the former be ſuppoſed, our hope is 
. ruined ; we ſhall not know what value God will put on 
our obedience, if he'll reject it for ſinful defects, cleaving 
thereto, or if he'll pardon us, or upon what terms. 
| | Now, none of the heathens, none of thoſe who had 
only the light of nature, did underſtand any thing to 
- - purpoſe of the origin of evil. Plutarch tells us, That 
thoſe renowned philoſophers *, the Pythagoreans, called 
the principle of good, unity; finite, quieſcent, uneven 
number, ſquare, right, ſplendid. The principle of evil, 
they called binary, infinite, moving, crooked, even, long 
of one fide, unequal, left, obſcure. Theſe things are un- 
intelligible jargon. Not a whit better is the opinion of 
two anti-gods, related alſo by Plutarcb, who ſays, many 
ancient wiſe men think Þ, there were two Gods, whoſe office 
is quite oppoſite, the one author of all good things, the other 
of all evil. Others, with Plato, reckoned vitioſity inhe- 
rent in matter. The reaſon of this darkneſs, as Dr. 
Stilling fleet obſerves $, was, tho* they ſaw, hy continual 
experience, how great a torrent of ſin and puniſhment did 
overflow the world, yet they were like the Egyptians, who 
had ſufficient evidence of the overflowings of the river Nile, 
but could not find out the ſpring or head of it. The reaſon 
Was, that as corruption increaſed in the world, ſo the means 
of knowledge and inſtruction decayed; as the Phænomena 
grew greater, ſo the reaſon of them was leſs underſtood. 
The knowledge of the hiſtory of the firſt ages of the world, 
through which alone they could come to the full underſtanding 
of the true cauſe of evil inſenſibly decaying in ſeveral na- 


tions, inſomuch as thoſe who were not acquainted with the 


ſacred hiſtory of the Jews, had nothing but obſcure tradi. 
tions preſerved among them z which,while they ſought to refify 
by their interpretations, they made them more obſcure thai 
FVP F 
* Plutarch's Treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, in his Morals, pag. m. 130. 
I Plutarch's Treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, in his Morals. 
I OriginesSacr#, Book 3. 5. 8. fag. m. 487. | 
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le bey found them. True it is, ſome more modern philo- 
i ſophers, as Hierocles, Porpbyry, Simplicius, do aſcribe 

1. the origin of evil not to matter but to the will of man. 
be But theſe men were ne lep e of the ſacred 
is ſchool of Ammonius at Alexandria; here Herennius, Ori- 
on gen and Plotinus were taught, and from them Porphyry, 
ag Janblicus, Hierocles and others: tho' they write ſome- 
times more clearly of the degeneracy of men's ſouls 

ad from God, and the way of the ſoul's returning to him, 
to chan the ancient philoſophers who lived before our Re- 
: deemer's incarnation ; it is to be conſidered they were 
%s taught by Ammonius at Alexandria, who lived and died. 
na Chriſtian, as Euſebius F and Ferom + aſſure us; and did 
„% communicate to his ſcholars the ſublimer myſteries of di- 
„une revelation, together with the ſpeculations of ancient 
in- WM philoſophers. But theſe Platonicks continuing heathens, 
of I tho' they grew rich with the ſpoils taken out of the ſacred 
ny Scriptures, yet were loth to let it be known whence they 
ie had them; as even Plato himſelf did before them, who 
ber by means of his abode and acquaintance in Egypt, about 
he- ¶ the time when the Jets began to flock thither, had more 
Dr, certain knowledge of many truths of great importance 
ual concerning the deity, the nature of the ſoul, and the 
did origin of the world, than many of the Greek philoſo- 
530 I phers. But here lay his fault, he wrapped up and diſgui- 
ile, ſed his notions in ſuch a fabulous manner, that it might 
en be leſs known whence they were borrowed, and that 
an; they might find better entertainment among the Greeks, 
ena than they were like to do in their native dreſs. || Tertullian 
od, vell obſerved, Which of the poets or ſopbiſts has not drunk 
, fnowledge at the ſacred fountain of the prophets * Thence 
the philoſophers did quench the thirſt of their engine. Indeed 
they came thither rather to pleaſe the itch of their cu- 
noſity, than to cure their malady. Upon the whole, 
reaſon can never trace the origin of — to its proper 
3 . TE! ſeource, 

* Stillingfleet's Origines Sacræ, pag. 506. 1 | 3 
7 Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 19. + De Scriptoribus in Ammonio. 
| Apolog. cap. 47. pag. m. 2. Quis poetarum, quis ſophiſtarum. 


qui non omnino de prophetarum fontẽ potaverit? inde igitur philoſophi 
ſtith ingenii ul rigaverunt. | . 10 f * ; 1 : 
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is to be juſtified ; nor what is the proper remedy to de. 


God but himſelt, and debafes the being and powers gi. 


laſt and higheſt importance, to know if God will pardon, 


lation, can never ſatisfy any man in this caſe. Can the 


tisfaction to theſe or the like queſtions? Tf, conſidering the 
greatneſs of ſin, the juſtice, wiſdom, and holineſs of 


to pardon any ſin? If it be, whether he will pardon all, 


to the honour of his laws, and without ſuitable ſatisfac- 


ration and ſatisfaction, what it is, and by whom it is to 
be performed? How obtain we a right to this ſatisfac- 
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58 Light of Nature inſufficient _. e 
ſource, - our conſcience may condemn us and acquit the 
deity 3 but without revelation we can never underſtand 


upon what grounds we are condemned, or how the deity 


liver us from the univerſal corruption that has infected 
us, and defiled our whole nature.  _ et , 


% . 


_ Seventhly, As nature's light cannot diſcover the origin 
of our corruption, ſo neither can it diſcern the means of 
obtaining the pardon of fin. Sin 1s the greateſt evil ima- 
ginable, tis a tranſgreſſion of the higheſt law of the 
ſupreme and righteous governour of the world; it con. 
tradicts the defign of man's being, makes him not to pleaſe 


ven him for the honour of God, by employing them in 
contradiction to his declared will. It dethrones God, 
and ſets up the creature in his room; the will of the Crea- 
tor and creature croſs one another, and the latter is pre- 
ferred, But who can declare the evil of fin, that ſtrike; 
againſt infinite goodneſs, holineſs, juſtice, wiſdom, and 
ſupreme authority, and ruins man in time and to eter- 
nity? Well therefore may it be ſaid to be infinitely e- 
vil. Now, all mankind being guilty of fin, 'tis of the 


and upon what terms he will do it; if he refuſe to par- 
don, and certamly puniſh with ſuch infinite puniſnment 
as ſin deſerves, how miſerable ſhall we be? 


But fo it is, that reaſon, not enlightned by divine reve. 


light of nature without revelation, give any rational ſa- 


God, and the honour of his government, tis conſiſtent 


many or few fins? What ſins, or what degrees of fin 
will God forgive? If he'll pardon without a reparation 


tion to his infinitely offended juſtice? If he require repa- 


tion? If he pardon, will he remit all puniſhment due 
2 155 5 
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to fin; or how much? How ſhall we know that our ſins 
in particular are pardoned? Will he merely pardon, or 
will he over and above re-admit to grace, and to as intire 
favour, as before man ſinned? Will he not only par- 
don, but alſo reward the ſinner's imperfect obedience? 
The revelation of the word of God in the Goſpel, will 
furniſh us with a rational anſwer. to all theſe queries; but 
the mere light of nature can never reſolve them. They 
are not only above the reach of natural reaſon, but it be- 
longs not to man to decide them. The offence is committed 
againſt God; he alone underſtands what the contempt of 
his authority, the diſorder brought into his government 
by ſin, and the diſobedience of his creature amounts to. 
| Be alone is judge what is proper to be done in this caſe ; 
at his tribunal tis to be tried; man is too ignorant, too 
guilty, and too partial in his own favour, to be allowed 
judge. The light of nature does no where afford us the. 
deciſion of God in this matter. In the works of Creation 
tis not to be found. The works of Providence give ex- 
amples of patience in forbearing ſome ſinners, and of juſ- 
ice in puniſhing others with temporary ſtrokes 3 but de- 
termine nothing as to divine remiſſion. The conſciences 
of men read them ſometimes ſad lectures of divine juſtice, 
but if they be not informed by the word of God, they 
an give no diſcoveries of forgiveneſs. The profane and 
nhuman ſacrifices of the heathens, of which we ſhall 
give account in the following chapter, prove they knew 
thing of it. Tho" the divine mercy be infinite, yet it 
regulated by his wiſdom and pleaſure, and what 1s for 
s own honour : a reparation muſt be had to the honour 
i the divine laws, and a ſatisfaction to offended juſtice z 
nd what that is, or how tis to be had, the light of na- 
ure does no where diſcover. *Tis the word of God only 
lat explains the ſatisfaction of Chriſt the ſon of God, 
ur Redeemer, in our room. 
Eighthly, Tho! the inclination of men run univerſally 
ily, and with great force upon fin, leading us to be: 
roud, revengeful, ambitious, paſſionate, luſtful, yet 
light of nature does not give any ſufficient means to 
bot out theſe inclinations to ſin, ar ſubdue its power. 
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While corruption remains unſubdued, tis impoſſible for 


man to reach happineſs, or to be ſure of acceptance with 
God. Nature is corrupt, man out of order; reaſon is 
kept under, the 8 part bears ſway: there's conti- 
nual occaſion for remorſe, checks, challenges of con- 
ſcience, and fears of the reſentment of a holy God. 
There can be no firm confidence of acceſs to God, or 
near fellowſnip with him, while we entertain his enemies 
in our boſom, yea have them inter woven with our na- 
tures. The heathens gave no ſufficient rules to reform 
our nature, or ſubque our corruptions. We have heard 
in the ſame chapter how defective and lame, yea how 
hurtful and pernicious their morality was, and we ma 
hear more of it in the ſequel of this eſſay. The deiſts 
ive as few ſolid rules to this purpoſe: yea the Lord 
Herbert their patron and founder fays *, As you would not 
accuſe a man ſick of a lethargy, of lazineſs; or one that's 
bydropick, of immoderate thirſt.: ſo we muſt not cenſure a 
man prompted by paſſion, or by luſt, of the evil he commits; 
the blame may be more commodiouſly laid on the redundancy 
of peccant humours, than on an ill babit. This divinity 
will pleaſe profane men to a degree, and afford a hand- 
ſome excuſe for the worſt of vices. But the Chriſtian 
Religion informs us of the ſaving work of regeneration, 
and the ſanctifying work of the Spirit of Grace, of the 
great duties of piety towards God, righteouſneſs towards 
men, and ſobriety towards ourſelves, of the mortifica- 
tion of ſin, and holineſs of life; of the beſt means to 
aſſiſt us in this work; of the influences of the Spirit of 
Grace, of the nobleſt examples to excite us, and the 
greateſt rewards to encourage us to promote holineſs n 
the fear of the Lord. Upon the firſt appearance of 
Chriſtianity in the world, innumerable multitudes of men 
became moral, pious and holy, which the dictates of 
philoſophy could never do. What did the beſt rules of 
pagan morality, but dam up corruption upon one fide, 
and let it run out in another with greater force, to make 
that run in a ſecret channel that run open before? Ho 


* Lord Herbert de veritate, apud Halyburton's Natural Religion it: 


ſufficient, pag. 206. 
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corrupt and defective the beſt heathen philoſophy is, we 

d many other authors. The beſt of it was but vain 
deceit, intruding into thoſe things they bad not ſeen, vainly 


puff d up with a fleſoly mind; it could neither ſubdue vice, 
nor promote true piety. 
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everlaſting happineſs, does appear from the experience of 

all men. Let us view man as made for this noble end, 
to glorify God and enjoy him, and left to purſue this in 
the uſe of his rational faculties, under the conduct of the 
mere light of nature, we ſhall find the experience of the 
world. confirms the inſufficiency of this light to reach 
this end. As to the generality of mankind, we may find 
them purſuing other things than their great end, walking 
in contradiction to the law deſigned to conduct them to 
happineſs. Look to philoſophers, we may ſee them ri- 
ſing early and ſitting late on their notions, yet none of 


plain rules to mankind, they obtrude obſcure, dark, 
unprofitable ſentences. How can nature's light remove 
darkneſs, guilt, and corruption? Without divine reve- 
lation men walk in darkneſs and have no light. And as 
to guilt, tho' they try all ways that fear, terrors, a 
racked imagination, yea that Satan could ſuggeſt, offer- 
ing ſometimes the fruit of their body for the fin of their ſoul, 


from it, nor to ſubdue luſt and ſtem the tide of corrup- 
tion; tho* God did forbear to puniſh them, yet their 
bearts were fully ſet in them to do evil. As for the deiſts, 
who truſt to the ſufficiency of nature's light, and mock 
at Divine Revelation, neither their principles nor practices 
declare they are in the right road to obtain happineſs. 
As for men who live under the Goſpel, and are ſtrangers 
to the power of godlineſs, ' tho? they have great advan- 
tages of means beyond others, yet their practice declares, 
that without the efficacy of divine grace, they can never 
enter into the ſtrait and narrow road that leads unto life. 
And finally, as to true believers, they both in their pub- 
lick and private devotions acknowledge their guilt, dark- 

EY e ne 


oy ſee in Theophilus Gale's Court of the Gentiles, Part III. 
an 


' . Ninthly, That natural Religion cannot conduct us to 


them underſtanding true happineſs. Inſtead of giving 


yet they never took the right way to deliver themſelves 


—— 


. Religions invented by Ben, abſurd. 
neſs and inability, and ſend up earneſt prayers, cries and 
rears for rich ſuppties, of grace, without which they can 
do nothing. „% 5 
In the lat place, That the light of nature is inſufficient 
in itſelf to conduct men to happineſs, is evident, becauſe 
all the religions that have been invented by men are ab- 
ſurd, and contrary to reaſon. The religion of the Jeus 
taught in the Old Teſtament, before the incarnation of 
our Sa vioux, and the Chriſtian Religion taught in the 
New Teſtament ſince his coming, are not the inventiom 
of men, but founded upon Divine Revelation. The 
principal ways of religious worſhip, deviſed by men, are 
the Heatheniſh and the Mahometan. How abſurd and 
unreaſonable heatheniſm was, beſide what has been al- 
ready advanced, I ſhall diſcover more fully in a a 
by it felf : only here in as few words as I can, I ſhall 
ſhew how abſurd the religion of Mahomet is, and how 
Juſt grounds we have to reject it. 


 - Firſt, From the life of Mabomet, the founder and con- 
triver thereof. He was born of mean parents, educated 
to merchandize by his uncle Abu Taleb. Being employed 
afterward as factor to a rich widow, he inſinuated ſo into 
her favour, as ſhe gave herſelf to him in marriage. Be- 
ing thus render*d maſter of her perſon and eſtate, he was 
equal in riches to the beſt of the 95 7 and his ambitious 

mind began to entertain thoughts of poſſeſſing the ſave- 
reignty. Having weigh'd all means to bring this to paßs, 
he found none ſo probable, as framing that de des 
which he afterward vented with ſo much miſchief to the 
world. The circumſtances of the time and place did 
much favour the ſpreading of this deluſion 3 for the Ara- 
bians were ignorant, ſuperſtitious Gentiles, worſhipping 
Idols, Alat, Az, and Menat, as the Alcoran ſpeaks“, 
and tainted with many other ſuperſtitions. The Chriſtians, 
who were not many in that country, were mightily rent 


into parties, by the hereſies of Neſtorius and Eutyches. 


An inundation of ſuperſtition and ignorance had crept in 


among them, and the purity of religion was ___ 
ecay. 


* Chap. 53. 
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decay. About the ſame time the biſhop of Rome, by 
virtue of a grant from the e; Pbocas, did uſurp the 
title of Univerſal Paſtor, or Head of the Chriſtian Church. 
Thus Antichriſt did ſet his foot in the weſtern and eaſtern 
ts of the chriſtian world at the ſame time. Mabomet 
or Mobamed did about the 38th year of his age with- 
draw from his former trade, and retired to the cave Hi-. 
74; where, as he pretended, he converſed with the An- 
gel Gabriel, and in the 40th year of his age he aſſumed. 
the title of the 2 of — and under that character 
un to propagate his impoſture, but privately, having 
7 few proſelytes. Some deſigned to have — a "bi 
to his project, but Abu Taleb his uncle defeated their de- 
figns. Being ſafe under his protection, he boldly pub- 
liſhed ſome chapters of the Alcoran. The main argu- 
ments he made uſe of to delude the people, were promi- 
ſes and threats. His promiſes were chiefly of an earthly 
paradiſe, framed to the guſt of the Arabians, who lived 
under the Torrid Zone; and therefore the uſe of women, 
rivers of waters, cooling drinks, ſhady gardens, and 
pleaſant fruits, are moſt delightful to them. To anſwer 
theſe deſires, he calculated his paradiſe, as may be ſeen in 
the Alcoran: They Hall enter into gardens*, where the 
trees are covered with branches and leaves, there they will 
repoſe on fine beds lined with crimſon. They ſhall bave 
wives, Who fall not caſt a look but upon them, and. whom 
no perſon, man nor angel, may touch before them : they ſhall 
reſemble coral and-rubies. What Lord da .ye blaſpheme 
but your own Lord? There be in thoſe gardens women that 
have eyes exceeding black, and bodies exceeding white, co- 
vered with pavilions. He alſo deſcribed the puniſhments 
of hell, ſuch as might be exceedingly afflicting to the A- 
rabians . They ſhall drink nothing but boiling, ſtinking Wa- 
ter, breathe nothing but hot winds, dwell for ever in continual 
burning, fire and ſmoke, eat nothing but briars and thorns, and 
the fruit of a tree, Zaron, that riſeth out of the boitom of bell, 
and its branches reſemble the heads of devils ; and this fruit 
Hall be in their belly like burning tilch. That he might 
leave nothing that could beget fear, he ſets forth to 
9 2 | E 4 "=. 7 0 
* Alcoran, Chap. 2,55, 16. + Ibid. Chap. 7, 37.43. 
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them what miſeries had fallen upon thoſe that would not 
be inſtructed by the prophets; that for this reaſon the 
old world was deſtroyed byjthe deluge, Sodom by fire, 
and Ad and Thamud, two ancient tribes of the Arabs, 
were extirpated for the ſame reaſon. What exceedingly 
vexed him was, his oppoſers deſired to ſee a miracle, 
ſuch as Jeſus and Moſes wrought, to prove their miſſion 
from God *. In anſwer to this, he ſometimes told them, 
That Mohamed was a prophet ſent to preach to them the 
rewards of paradiſe, and the pains of bell; that their pre: 
deceſſors contemned the miracles of other prophets, therefore 
he would work none. And ſometimes heſaid, That thoſe why 
pere ordained to believe, ſhould do ſo without miracles. But 
when he came to Medina, and got an army to back his 
cauſe, he told them plainly, God /ent Moſes and Jeſus with 
miracles, yet men obeyed them not, and therefore he had ſent 
him without miracles, now to force them, by the power of 
the ſword, to do his will E. Hence he forbad his diſci- 
ples to enter into any diſputes about religion, but to 
fight for it. When you meet with unbelievers, ſays he, in 
the chapter of battles, cut off their heads, kill them, 
make them priſoners, and never ceaſe to perſecute them, till 
they have laid down their arms and ſubmitted to you. To 
encourage them powerfully to follow this maxim, he 
1 all thoſe who die in ſuch holy wars, that they 
all go ſtrait to paradiſe, notwithſtanding all the crimes 
they committed during their whole life. Never was a 
captain better obeyed ; for his zealous followers made 
uſe of fire and ſword to propagate Mabometiſmm; and 
there was no way for a conquered people to eſcape their 

fury, but by embacing their religion. 5 

In the 10th year of his pretended miſſion, his uncle 
and pnoteCtor Abu Taleb and his wife Chadya dying, his 
party became weak at Mecca. To ſtrengthen them, he 
took three other wives, Ayeſba the daughter of Abubeker, 
Zueda the daughter cf Zama, and Hajſha the daughter 
of Omar, and thus became ſon-in-law to the three prin- 
cipal men in the city. In the 12th year of his pretended 
miſſion is placed the Meſra, that is, the famous night: 
5 | | Journey 
# Alcoran, Chap. 6. 17. *+ Ibid, Chap. 2, 3, 4, 


Chap. : Life of Mahomerr. 
journey from Mecca to Feruſalem. He pretended, as he 
lay in bed with his wife Hyeſba, he heard a knocking at 
the door. When he roſe, he found the angel Gabriel 
with ſeventy pair of wings, and the beaſt Aiborak by 
him; bur the beaſt having been long idle, from the time 


of Chriſt to Mabomet, would not let Mabomet mount, 


till he promiſed him a place in paradiſe. Then getting 
on with eaſe, he came, the angel Gabriel leading the bri- 
dle, in the twinkling of an eye, from Mecca to Feruſa- 
lem, where all the ſaints waited on him at the gate of the 
temple. Mahomet and Gabriel leaving theſe ſaints, he 
aſcended in a ladder of light. Upon their arrival at the 


firſt heaven, which is of pure ſilver, having ſtars hanging in 


chains of gold, each of the bulk of mount Nobo, near 


Mecca, the angels watched to keep the devils off them. 


Here he met with an old man, our firſt father Adam, who 
gave thanks to God for ſo great a ſon. Here he ſaw 
angels, ſome in ſhape of birds, and others of beaſts, and 
among them a cock as white as ſnow ; his head reached 
to the ſecond heaven, the diſtance of 500 days journey, his 
wings extending from eaſt to weſt ; that every morning, 
God ſinging wag the cock joins with him ſo loud, 
as all in heaven and earth, except men and fairies, crow 
alſo. But atthe day of judgment he draws in his wings, 
and crows no more. Then he goes to the ſecond heaven, 
all of gold, and ſaw Noah with more angels than in the 
firſt, In the third heaven, which was made of precious 


ſtones, at the entrance, he met Abraham, who recom- - 


mended himſelf to his prayers z' and there he ſaw a vaſt 
many more angels than in the former heaven, and among 
them a great one of ſo prodigious a ſize, that the di- 
ſtance between his two eyes was as much as 70000 days 
journey, according to our rate of travelling here on 
earth, Thence he aſcended to the fourth heaven, which 
was all of emerald, where he met 7o/zph the fon of Faced, 
who recommended himſelf to his prayers. Here he ſaw 
a vaſtly larger number of angels, and another great angel 
as high as from the fourth to the fifth heaven, who was 
continually weeping for the fins of men. Thence he goes 
to the fifth heaven, made of adamant, where he found 
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53 Religions invented by Men, abſurd." © © 
Moſes, and a greater number of angels than in the former. 
Thence he aſcended into the ſixth heaven, made of 
carbuncle, where he found John the Baptiſt. Hence to 
the ſeventh heaven, all made of divine light: here he 
found Jeſus Chriſt ; where he alters his ſtyle, for he faith 
not, that Jeſus Chriſt recommended himſelf to his 
rayers, but that he recommended himſelf to Jeſus Chriſt, 
deſiring him to pray for him; whereby he acknowledgeth 
him certainly to be greater. But it was his cuſtom, 
through the whole ſcene of his impoſture, thus to flatter 
the Chriſtians. Here, he ſaith, be found a much greater 
number of angels than in all the other heavens beſides, and 
among them one extraordinary angel, having ſeventy thouſand 
heads, and in every head ſeventy thouſand tongues, and 
every tongue uttering ſeventy thouſand diſtinct voices. The 
angel Gabriel not being permitted to go any further, Mo- 
bamed was directed to the throne of God, where he ſaw 
a vaſt extenſion of light, of that brightneſs, that his 
es could not bear it. On the right fide of the throne, 
ie impoſtor ſays, God's name and his own were written, 
with theſe Arabick words, La Ellah, Ellallah, Mo⸗ 
hamed reſul Dlah, that is, here is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet ; which is the Creed of the Ma- 
hometans. Being approached to the preſence of God, as 
near as within two 'bow-ſhots, he tells us, He ſaw him 
fitting on his throne, with a covering of ſeventy thouſand | 
veils before his face; that God laid his hand on him, and N 
there diſcovered to him his whole law. Then Gabriel con- ſec 
dufted him back, and ſet him again upon the Alborak, Ml © 
which he left tied at Jeruſalem, and then taking the bridle of 
in his hand, conducted him batk to Mecca, in the ſame ti 
manner, as he brought him thence ; and all this within the {h 
ſpace of the tenth part of one night. This abominable lying to 
fable is ſhortly hinted at in the Alcoran, and more at a 
large, gathered out of Mahometan authors, by the er 
learned Dr, Prideaux *, Hornbeck Þ, and others. When g 


Mohamed reported this ridiculous ſtory, many of his own ly 
{ect received it with a hoot, laughed and ſtumbled: at it; E 
| but ac 
Life of Mahomet, Edit. 6th, Pag. 46 to 66. 8 


+ Summa Controverſ. Pag. 80, 8 1. & apud authores ibi citatos. 


ut 


chap. 1: Mahometiſm 7o be rejected. 39 
but they who had ſwallowed the reſt, digeſted this alſo: 
which, with others of the ſame kind, taken from the 
memories of thoſe who converſed with Mabomet, make 
up the volumes of their oral law or Sonab. FER 
 Mabomet finding difficulties inſtaying longer at Mecca, 
he engaged ſome diſciples at Zathreb, now called Medina, 
270 miles from Mecca; and on the 12th of the month 


Rebhia, that is with us the 24th of September, he flies to 


Yathreb. From this flight the Mahometans reckon their 
Hegira, which in Arabick ſignifies flight, and coincides 
in its commencement with the year of our Lord 622, 
Being ſettled here, he changed the name of the place, 
calling it Medinatol-yabi, the city of the prophet, or 
ſimply Medina, as it is called to this day. Having thus 


obtained his deſire, to have a town at his command, and 


having preached his impoſture 13 years, for the remain- 
ing 10 years of his life he fights for it; and that he may 
be no more troubled with any queſtions abour his reli- 


gion, he forbids all diſputes about it. But *tis not my 


buſineſs to enter into the detail of his wars; thoſe who 


deſire to be informed, may ſee Elmacine*s Hiſtoria Sara- 


cenica, Ockley*s Hiſtory of the Saracens, Prideaux's Life of 


Mabomet and others. In the 1oth year of the Hegira, he 
Was ar at Chaiba, in a ſhoulder of mutton, and died in 
3 


the 63d year of his age, and 2 3d of his pretended miſſion, 
But to ſhew further what juſt grounds we have to reject 
Mabometiſm. as an impoſture, I ſhall conſider, 1f, How 
ſcandalous and enormous Mahomet's life was. 2dly, Offer 
ſome grounds for rejecting his Alcoran. As to the life 
of Mabomet, in the firſt part of it, he led a very licen- 
tious courſe in rapine and plunder, attended with blood- 
ſhed, according to the uſe of the Arabs, where one tribe 
took from another all they could. After he commenced 


a prophet, he ſwelled with ambition, aiming to gain an 


empire, and teaching his diſciples not to diſpute for reli- 


gion, but propagate it by force of arms and dint of the 


ſword, as appears by what is above advanced. Secondly, 


He was a moſt luſtful leacher, guilty of polygamy, 


adultery, and the like crimes. After Cadigba died, which 


was in the goth year of his life, he took at leaſt fifteen 


* Alcoran, Chap. 4, tranſlated by Du Ryer, WIVES 3 
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60 Religions invented by Men, abſurd. 
wives 3 others reckon them 21, of which five died before 
him, ſix he repudiated, and 10 were alive at his death“ 
Zaina, one of his wives, was the ſpouſe of Zeyd, an en. 
| franchiſed flave ; ſhe being beautiful, he cauſed Zeyd to 
put her away, that he himſelf might marry her: at 
which ſome of his diſciples taking offence, out comes 
the 33d chapter of the Alcoran, where God is brought 
in, telling he had married Zeyd's wife to Mabomet, and 
rebuking him, that knowing God had given him this li- 
berty, he ſhould abſtain ſo long from her, out of regard 
to the people. Where at once we have him guilty of 
adultery, blaſphemy and impoſture ; adultery, in marry- 
ing and poſſeſſing Zeyd's wife; blaſphemy, by fathering 
ſuch a wickedneſs upon God; and impoſture, in deluding 
the people with ſuch a pretended revelation. Beſides all 
theſe wives, he had a concubine dearly beloved, an Egyp- 
tian ſent by the governour of that country, to gratify 
his brutiſh paſſion, that he might more eaſily treat with 
him about ſome affairs, His luſt ſtraight kindled to her, 
ſo as Aye/ha and Haphſha, two of his wives, found him 
in the fact. They making a noiſe, the cunning impoſtor, 
to ſmooth the matter, emits the 66th chapter of the A. 
coran, called a prohibition ; where the firſt words are, 0 
\ prophet forbid not, for the contentment of thy wives, that 
which God has permitted to tbee; God hath granted unto you 
to lie with your maid-ſervants. And in that ſame chapter 
he threatens his wives with divorce, unleſs they were con- 
tent; whereupon they ſubmitted, and returned to his 
houſe. _ Theſe laws gave ſuch liberty to his licentious 
followers, as they made no more words about this matter, 
but laid hold of the opportunity; and ever ſince it has 
been an eſtabliſhed law among all that ſect, beſides their 
wives, to keepas many women-ſlaves, as they ſhall think 
fit to buy. Tho! this impoſtor had ſo many wives, and 
was fo exceſſive in luſt, yet he left no child behind him 
but Fatima, the wife of Ali, who ſurvived him only 60 
days. There are ſtrange things ſaid of his luſt, as that 
he had in venery the ſtrength of forty other men, and 
other ſtories of that kind to be found in Dr. Prideaux , 

* Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, Pag. 118. and 

+ Life of Mahomet, Pag. 127, & ſeqq. 
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and other authors cited by him. Whatever laws he gave 
td reſtrain luſt in others, he reſerved ſtill latitude to him- 
ſelfl. He allowed no man to have above four wives; but 
to himſelf he reſerved a liberty to marry as many as he 
pleaſed * He obliged others who had two, three, or 
four wives, to uſe them all alike ; but as for himſelf, he 
might do as he thought fit. He prohibited others to 
marry near. relations, as mothers, ſiſters of their father 
or mother, their aunts or uncles daughters ; but in that 
43d chapter of the Alcoran, which ſeems calculated to 
gratify his brutiſh-yaſſion, he brings in God exempting 
him ' fig that law, and giving him privilege to take to 
wife the daughters of his uncles or aunts, or whomſoever 
he pleaſed. Nothing but the whole ſex would content 
him. Finally, that Mabomet is a vile impoſtor, is fur- 
ther evident, becauſe, tho? he pretended that he himſelf 
was a prophet, and had the impudence to ſay, Remember 
how Feſus the fon of Mary ſaid to the children of Iſrael, 
I am the meſſenger of God, he has ſent me to confirm the Old 
Teſtament, and to declare to you there ſhall come a prophet 
after me, whoſe name ſhall be Mahomet T; yet there is 
not one ſyllable of him either in the Old or New Teſta- 
ment; yea ſomeof his own people called him a magician. 
Secondly, The Alcoran, the Mahometan bible, the 
prop wa ſtandard of their religion, is nothing but a 
rhapſody of lyes, contradictions and fables. True it is, 
the-impoſtor, to ſhew his impudence, extols it to the 
heavens, ſaying , Tis ſent for the inſtruftion of men, 
copied out of a book that's kept in heaven, to which honour 
and praiſe is due eternally ; that *tis || ſent of God, in- 
ſpired of God, and confirms the ancient ſcriptures. But not- 
withſtanding theſe commendations, it contains many ab- 
ſurd falſhoods, as Pharaoh's wife prayed, Lord build me a 
bouſe in Paradiſe * *, the books of Moſes and Abraham ++. 
Now the latter wrote no books. That Chriſt ſpoke in the 
cradle as a man of forty or fifty years 4. That Abra- 
ham's father's name was Azer, That Iſpmael was one of 


the 
* Alcoran, Chap. 4,33. + Ihid.Chap.6:. 4 Ibid. Chap. $0. 


| Tbid. Chap.21,42, #** Ibid. Chap.66, ++ Ibid, Chap. 53. 
F + Ibid, Chap. 4. e | P- 53 
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1 prophets. That Zachary was dumb only ws 

ts*, whereas he was ſo nine months, That —— kil. 
Ie not the Meſjiab, but one who reſembled him T. He 
belyes the patriarchs, laying, Noah, Abraham, 1jaac and 
Jacob believed his Alcoran, tho they lived ſome thou- 
ſands of years before he was born. ſpeaks falſhood 
of the 0 making them his ſcholars, tho? they 
lived about ſix hundred years before him. This ſpecimen 
ſhews that that book does not proceed from the God of 
truth, but from Satan, a lyar from the beginning, and 
Mabomet his ſcholar. 2dly, It contains many fooliſh, 
romantick, idle, fabulous ſtories  a&where he tells that 
Solomon had an army compoſed of men, devils and birds; 
and a piſmire Ph out, O piſmires, haſten to your houſes, 
leſt Solomon's army tread you under foot # That Solomon 
called for the whoop that was abſent, came and 
brought him tydings from the queen of Sbeba; to try 
the truth of this, he ſent the whoop back with a letter 
to the queen of Sheba; and more of this ſtuff. That 
Abraham and Iſhmael razed the foundations of the temple 
of Mecca ; that they were ſent to keep clear the oratory 
there; that a mountain was raiſed over che Ijraelites to 
overſhadow them; that the moon was divided into 
two parts **; that Moſes was called in the valley of 
Toi r; that when Cain killed his brother Abel, God ſent 
a raven that made a pit in the earth, and ſhewed him the 
manner how to bury his brother +4 that he made the 
winds ſubje& to Solomon, to blow at his command when 
it pleaſed him; he made the devils ſubje& to him, ſome. 
built his palaces, others dived into the ſeas to bring him, 
pearls, others were bound to attend his commands il. 
Many other fables he tells; as that Alexander the Great 
came to the place of the ſun-riſing, and found him lying 
in a clay fountain; that at the day of judgment the moun- 
tains ſhall be carded like wool, —— the heaven and the 
earth being looſed, eight angels ſhall ſuſtain God's 
throne, More fables of the ſame kind may be. ſeen 


R in 
* Mats, Chap. 29. _ + Ibid. Chap. 4. + 1bid. Chap. 27- 


I Ibid. Chap. 2. de Ibid. Chap. 2. AE Ibid. Chap. N 
. + + Ibid. Chap. 79- =. Ibid, Chap. 58, 
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in Mahomet's conference with. Abdias, tranſlated into la- 


tin by Hermannus Dal mata, the abſtract whereof may 
be found in our learned countryman, Dr. Forbes his [-- 


firufiones biftorico-theologice *. And yet more of theſe 


fables - are to be ſeen in the book. de generatione & nutri- 


turs Mobamed, Of the generation and education of Maho- 


met 3 where, by a ſtrange heap of fabulous ſtories, the 
Mabometans run upthe genealogy of their falſe prophet, 
through a race of prophets, to Adam; upon each of 
which prophets, ſay they, ſhined a beam of light F. 
But above all, an innumerable heap of fables may be 
found in their Sonab, or oral law. Clenard, who went 
to the College of Fez, and ftudied the Arabic tongue 
ſo carefully, as he read many of their books, and could 
even — that language, ſays, in his epiſtle to Mr. 
Latomus, prœter Alcoranum, habent libros Sunæ, tam ridi- 
culos, ut ipſi ſeſe polſint confutare; 1. e. Beſide the Alco- 
ran they have their books of Sonah, ſo ridiculous, that they 
may confute themſelves. 3dly, The Alcoran, beſides its 


lyes and fables, is alſo ſtuffed with contradictions; as, 
that. all «who live right, whether Jews or Chriſtians, ſball 


ze beloved bf Cod; and in another place, none can be ſaved 
but they who embrace the Alcoran J. Sometimes he ſays, 
That all Devils ſhall be ſaved, and elſewhere, that only 
the Devils ſhall be ſaved, who obey bis Alcoran||. What 
ſhameful reſerves he makes from the laws he gives to 
others, that he may have liberty for his own luſt, we 
have already ſeen. No wonder the Alcoran is ſuch an 
hotch-potch, ſince it proceeded from ſuch a ſpirit of con- 
tradition and wickedneſs, and was compiled of ſome 
confuſed papers, left by Mohamed in ſome ruſty cheſts, 
mutilated and ſpoiled, eaten with mice and vermine. In- 
deed the reading of it may be enough to make any per- 
lon of conſideration to reject it from being a ſtandard of 
truth, and rather loath it as a confuſed jargon. But we 
have enough to the preſent purpoſe concerning Mabome- 
in, the deſign of this digreſſion being to ſhow that the 

n | religions 
* Lib. 4. cap. 13. pag. m. 199. & ſeqq. 
n Vide Hola net Id. Orient. ib 1. cap. 3. 
+ Alcoran, cap. 12. u Ibidem. 
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64 Divine Revelation neceſſary. 
religions invented by men are abſurd, and contrary to 
A 


Having thus demonſtrated the inſufficiency of natural 
religion to conduct mankind by itſelf to eternal happineſs, 
it will naturally follow, that there was a neceſſity for a 
particular Divine Revelation to make the whole doctrine 
of religion clear and obvious to all capacities, to add 
weight and authority to the plaineſt precepts, to animate 
our fears with the terror of puniſhments, to ſtrengthen 
- our hopes with the encouragements of a glorious reward, 
and to furniſh men with extraordinary afſiſtances, to ena- 
ble them to overcome the corruptions of their nature, 
The ſervice due to God, the incarnation of the ſon of 
God, his ſatisfaction in our room to redeem us from mi- 
- fery, the reſurrection, and the nature of the general judg- 
ment, with many other articles of Religion, are above 
what unenlighten'd reaſon can diſcover, and need to be 
cleared up by divine revelation; that is, by a formal de- 
claration coming from God, that we may know certainly 
by an infallible teſtimony what is his divine will. Since 
God is the infinitely perfect intelligent Being, who has 
created man, reaſon allows us not to doubt but he can by 
infallible means teach us what is neceſſary for us to know. 
Revelation is alſo neceſſary to give an unmoveable foun- 
dation to Religion, ſince the greater part thereof is ſo ma- 
ny declarations of what God does, and will do for men. 
Who but himſelf can concerning theſe things declare 
his mind? His revelation finally and infallibly de- 
termines the truth, and aſſures us of what he will do. 
Reaſon at beſt can but darkly teach us a poſſibility or 
reſemblance of theſe things; tis Revelation effeCtually 
fixes our faith concerning them. It was therefore moſt 
reaſonable, and agreeable to the notions we have of the 
perfectly good God, to wiſh and hope for ſuch a revela- 
tion: and this was what ſome of the beſt and wiſeſt of 
the philoſophers did. When therefore there are ſome 
| books propoſed to us, which pretend to be ſent by God 
on this glorious errand, to enlighten our minds, to al- 
fiſt our reaſon, ſupply all our wants, and in a word, nx 
4 FAT. Sr, 3 
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teach us how we may worſhip, glorify and enjoy God; 
it concerns us all to conſider ſeriouſly what they advance, 
and whether or no they carry along with them ſufficient 


il Wrnarks of being a divine revelation. And this we ſhall 
5, now endeavour to do. 5 | 
2 N 

e Ihave already expoſed the vain pretences of the Maho- 
dd WW nctar religion, and ſhall in the courſe of this book ſhew 
te the vanity and folly of Paganiſm. We have yet the 
n Ji and Chriſtian religion to conſider ; and that both 
d, Wltheſe were revealed by God, ſhall now be proved. 


That the Fewi/h religion contained in the Old Teſta- 
te. ment is ſo, may appear, Firſt, from the excellency of the 
of N doctrine. There we have right notions of God; he is 
1- Wrepreſented as infinitely great and good, and therefore to 
o- Whbc loved and feared with the higheſt degree of affection 
ve and veneration. There we have right apprehenſions of 
be the nature of man, both as to his original excellency, and 
le- ss to his vileneſs and weakneſs contracted by his ſin and 
ily Wapoſtacy from God. The truths there revealed are ſuita- 
ice ble to the honour of God, to relieve the moſt preſſing 
123 Wrncceſlities of men, to clear up the doubts of reaſon, to 
by quiet the commotions of conſcience, and to point out 
W. ach an intercourſe with God, from whom we are fallen, 
in- as tends to promote our recovery. The doctrine and wor- 
na- chip revealed in the ſcriptures lead to a redeemer, thro* 
en. N whom alone complete ſalvation may be obtained. It 
are ¶ diſcovers a ſatisfaction given to the juſtice of God for the 
de- breach of his law, and that thoſe, who by nature are 
do. children of wrath, may have their fins pardoned, and 
or become a peculiar people; and ſo have the righteouſneſs 
of the law fulfilled in them, and by the operation of the 
ſpirit made willing to walk in God's ſtatutes. Thus the 
pſtice,, mercy, and wiſdom of God are equally glorified, 
and our Salvation ſecured and adyanced. | 
Secondly, That our Religion founded upon the Old 
OMe Teſtament, (the ſame may be ſaid of the New) is revea- 
2500 led of God, appears by the manifeſtation of divine power 
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) al- Win working of Miracles. By Miracles we are to under- 
P” ſtand ſome wonderful work, that either exceeds all crea- 
AC 


ted power, or all the power and art of man, and is con- 
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66 That the Scriptures are revealed by GOD, 


ſhew his commiſſion from God. And theſe miracles muſt 


and in fight of thoſe to be convinced by them. Mira- 
cles wrought after this manner to confirm a doctrine, 


trary to the nature of devils, which does not fall out b 
accident, but muſt be foretold, ſo as the perſon who 
works the miracle, does it to confirm his doctrine, or 


not be done in a corner, but in the view of the world, 


tending to promote the honour of God, and good of 
man, muſt either be wrought by God, or ſome good an- 
gebat his command; being contrary to the nature ofe- 
vil ſpirits, which hate God, and ſeek to ruin man; and 
therefore can never engage men to believe and obey a 
doctrine wich leads to eternal happineſs, or do any won- 
derful work to encourage them in it. Since then theſe 
Miracles muſt come from God, ſo muſt the doctrine they 
confirm be from him: becauſe God cannot put forth hs 
divine power to confirm a lye; nor can he command or 
ſuffer good angels to do wonderful works for ſuch an end; 
nor would they of themſelves do it, being contrary to 
their nature, and duty to God. Therefore, if Moſes and 
the Prophets, Chriſt and his Apoſtles did truly teach that 
doctrine, and work ſuch Miracles to confirm it, as are 
related in the books of the Old and New Teſtament, 

then theſe books mult of neceſſity be the Word of God, 

and the hiſtory related in them muſt be true. What a 
multitude of miracles were done by Moſes? As, the ten 

plagues on Egypt * ; the drying upof the red ſea, till the 
Iſraelites paſſed over ; the drowning of the Egyptian; 

the feeding 1{-ael with Manna, that fell like a dew about 

their camp for 40 years, and never ceaſed to fall, till 

they did eat the eli hain of the promiſed land ||, The 

rock being ſmitten, waters guſhed out in abundance, to 

ſupply the wants of the people and their flocks 1. When 

the law was given, what a terrible appearance was there 

at mount Sinai, of the mount burning with fire, with 

blackneſs, darkneſs, and tempeſt? If a beaſt did but 

touch the mountain, it was ſtoned or ſhot through with 

a dart **, The pillar of cloud overſhadowed the _ 

7 Nack 

* Exod. vii-—xiii, + Exod. xiv. |} Exod. xv 

+ Exod, xvii, Numb. xx. 7, 8. , Exod, xix, Hebr, xii, 18—20 


fire. The earth did open and ſwallow up Korab, Da- 


Chap. 1. proved by the DoFrine and Miracles. 67 


nacle in the day- time, and in the night it appeared as 


than, and Abiram, with their families P. A brazen 
ſerpent being lifted up on a pole, healed thoſe who looked 
on it, of the mortal bites the flery ſerpents gave them ||. 
During the forty years the [/-aelites were in the wilderneſs, 
their clothes and their ſhoes. did not wax old}. How 
many Miracles were done by the prophets Elijah and E- 
ha, and above all by our Lord Jeſus? The Blind re- 
ceive their ſight, the lame walk, and the lepers are cleanſed, 
the deaf bear, and the dead are raiſed uß . All which 
Miracles were recorded in the age and place, when and 
where they were wrought. They were not done in a 
corner, but in the face of the world, before many wit- 
neſſes, and thoſe, perſons of known credit and integrity. 
Upon the whole, theſe Miracles prove Moſes and the 
Prophets, and eſpecially our Lord Jeſus, at whoſe com- 
mand they were done, to have been ſent of God; that 
their doctrine is true, being confirmed by this divine teſti- 
mony 3 that the books: where theſe things are related, is 
the Word of God, and the hiſtory true. 
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Thirdly, That our religion, founded upon the Old and 
New 8 innncahe by God,appears by Prophecies, 
and extraordinary manifeſtations of ſupernatural know- 
ledge; by revealing ſecrets, which can only be done, either 
immediately by God himſelf, or mediately by good angels. 
Theſe ſecrets are either of things paſt, preſent, or to come. 
Of the firſt Kind are the diſcovery ofthoſe works of creation, 
done before man was made ; and Daniel's revealing 
Nebuchadnexzar's dream il. Examples of the ſecond are, 
Abyab's diſcovering of Feroboam's wife , and Eliſha's 
diſcovering to the king of Iſrael, the ſecret counſels of 
the king of Aſyria Ff, and Chriſt's diſcloſing the ſecret 
thoughts of the Scribes and Phariſees |||jj]. Of the third, 
many examples are contained in ſcripture, as foretelling 


us 51 =o 
* Exod. xiii. 21. + Numb. xvi. || Numb. xxi. 9. 
Deut. xxix. 5. ** Matth. xi. 5. ++ Geneſisi. 
| Daniel ii. 19——28. * * 1 Kings xiv. 5, 6. 


tf 2 Kings vi. 9—=pi13, {j||| Matth. ix. 3. 4. 


68 That the Ser iptures are revealed by G OD, 


the Babyloniſh captivity, and return from it; that the 


Meſſiah was to come of the houſe of David; and many 
of the ſame kind. The revealing of things to come, is 
called propheſying in the ftricteſt ſenſe, tho? largely ta- 
ken, it alſo comprehends the other two. ; 

Now, let us conſider how far the diſcovery of theſe things 
does prove a divine revelation and miſſion, Here we muſt 
remark, fir/t, that the revelation of things paſt, is not a 
ſufficient proof of itz becauſe the truth thereof entirely 
depends upon the word of the revealer, whoſe veracity 1s 
yet in queſtion. . Wherefore the hiſtory of the creation 
given by Moſes, is not a proof of his divine miſſion, the 
truth of the diſcovery being proved by the unqueſtionable 
evidence he gave of his being ſent of God, to reveal 
that and other ſecrets. Yet if the truth of a paſt ſecret, 
after he has diſcovered it, can be known otherwiſe than 
by the word of the revealer; as when Nebuchadnezzar 

exactly remembred, that the revelation Daniel made of 
his dream was the very thing he dreamed, and thence 
juſtly owns, God is a God of Gods, a Lord of Kings, and a 
revealer of ſecrets, ſeeing thou could reveal this ſecret*; in 
' that caſe tis a juſt proof of a divine miſſion. As to re- 
vealing things preſent that are ſecret, theſe only prove a 
divine miſſion, when there is a diſcovery of the ſecret 
thoughts and counſels of the heart, which cannot come 
but by revelation ; and therefore fixes a conviction and im- 
preſſion thereof upon thoſe who are preſent, as in the ex- 
amples above alledged. Thirdly, The foretelling things 
to come, is not of itſelf known to be a divine revelation, 
until it be known, that the thing foretold has accordingly 
come to paſs. The predictions of prophets, which were 
not to be fulfilled till after their death, did not prove 
their divine miſſion to thoſe, to whom at firſt they pro- 
Pheſied. They were obliged to give other evidences by 


working miracles, as the prophets who ſpoke againſt the 


altar at Bethel f, or by declaring prophecies ſoon to be ac- 

compliſhed, as Feremiab . Nevertheleſs, the longer 

ſpace of time that may interveen betwixt the firſt intima- 

e | tion 

* Dan. ii. 47. + 1 Kings xiii, - r. 
Jer. xxviu. 16, 17. Chap. xxi. 5, 6. 
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tion oftheſe Prophecies and their accompliſhment, is ſo much 


a clearer proof of a divine miſſion and meſſage to thoſe 
who have got certain knowledge, that they were really 
uttered at the time alledged, and of their being accom- 


pliſhed as foretold. Wherefore the Prophecies of the 
Old and New Teſtaments, which have been accompliſh- 
ed in later ages, are an evident proof to us, and may be 
to Chriſtians to the end of the world, of the divine ori- 
ginal of theſe books, which did foretel theſe thing 
many ages before they came to pals. 

Next, We ſhall give ſome general characters, where- 


by true prophecies may be diſcerned from falſe or coun- 
terfeit. Theſe are of the ſame nature, by which true 


miracles are diſtinguiſhed from falſe. I/, That they 


reveal ſecrets, which exceed all natural or acquired know- 


ledge, all the cunning and conjecture of men. 24ly, 
That they diſcover ſecrets, which either exceed all know- 
ledge of evil ſpirits, or are contrary to their nature to 
diſcover ; becauſe the knowledge of them is neceſſary to 
promote the honour of God, and good of mankind. 3dly, 
It muſt be known to thoſe who own the commiſſion of the 
prophet, that at leaſt ſome of the prophecies have come 
to paſs, or that he has proved by miracles, that he was 
ſent to publiſh them. The authority of the prophet be- 
ing once thus eſtabliſhed, if the prophecies, not yet ful- 
filled, be agreeable to the doctrine and other predictions 
known to have come from God ; theſe, tho? not yet 
accompliſhed, the time thereof not being fully come, 
are to be received by. the Church, and believed as divine 
truths and prophecies, which are to be accompliſhed in 
their ſeaſon, | LD | 

It we apply theſe rules to the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, we ſhall find the writers of them have 
been divinely inſpired with ſupernatural knowledge, and 
that theſe books contain the oracles of God, whereof L 
ſhall mention only a few inſtances. Fir/?, The prophecies 
of Moſes recorded, Levis. xxvi. and Deut. xxvili. conta in- 
ing predictions of the great happineſs the people of Jrael 
were to enjoy, if they obeyed God ; and of the great 
judgments he was to inflict, in caſe of diſobedience : 

125 e F 3 | . 2: which 
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50 That the Ser btures are revealed by GOD, 
which being compared with the hiſtory from the time of 
gs to that of the captivity, were exactly accom- 
hed. To which we may add the particular conſidera- 
tion of that part of the prophecy, where God promiſes 
to that people, he would not caſt them off nor deſtroy them 
utterly, but will for their ſakes remember the covenant of 
their anceſtors * ; which was fulfilled, not only in God's 
preſerving that people, during the Babyloniſh captivity, 
but has alſo been verified after the deſtruction of Feru/a- 
lem by Titus, and through all ages to this day. For we 
find the Fews, tho? ſcattered through all nations of the 
world, have always, and even at this time do keep them- 
ſelves diſtinct from others, retaining their ancient names, 
following the particular laws and cuſtoms of their own 
nation, founded on the tradition of their fore-fathers, 
having the books of Maſes and the prophets, the letters 
and words whereof they are wiſely careful to preſerve, 
even when they underſtand very little of the ſenſe of 
them. Whereas thoſe famous nations of AM yrians, $y- 
rians, Egyptians, Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Chal- 
deans, Philiſtines, and the reſt who made once ſo great a 
figure in the world in the days of the prophets, are now 
utterly deſtroyed, neither name nor remembrance of 
them being left on the earth, ſince there is neither nation 
nor family in the world that bear their name, or can 
give any reaſonable proof they are deſcended of their 
Poſterity. Now this is what God alone could foreſee or 
foretel, and what the ſovereign governour of the world 
could only in his wiſdom bring to paſs : and yet both 
we in this generation, and all betwixt us and the time of 
the prophets, have ſeen and do ſee accompliſhed before 
our eyes. The books therefore that contain theſe pro- 
phecies muſt be of divine original, and we in this genera- 
tion have a convincing proof that it is fo, by the fulfilling 
of theſe ancient prophecies in our view. | 

A Second inſtance is afforded by the prophecies of Da- 
met I, concerning Nebuchadnezzar*s image, repreſenting 
the four monarchies, the viſion of the four beafts further 


* Levit. xxvi. 44, 45. Jerem. xlyi. 28. + Dan. ii. 7, 8, 11. 
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explaining the fame ; the ram, in the 8th chapter, ſigni- 
fying the Perſian monarchy, and the he-goat the Grectan : 
which being compared with the hiſtory of the times writ 


by heathens, who knew nothing of Theſe prophecies, as 


Diodorus Siculus, Fuſtin, Plutarch, Curtius, Arrian, Livy, 
&c. the fulfilling of them will exactly appear. 

A Third example we find in the promiſes, concerning 
the Melſias, who is deſcribed and prepheſied of by 
Moſes and all the prophets. T/aiah deſcribes him as 
God-man FT, born of a virgin 4 David, as the eternal 
fon of God |]. In other Texts his death and its cir- 
cumſtances are particularly foretold *, his doctrine FF, 
his miracles +4, his reſurrection Ill, his aſcenſion ***, 
The time of his coming is particularly characteriſed, 
Before the ſcepter and law-giver depart fromJudah TTT 3 
that is, after they were ſubjected to a foreign power, and 
before the civil government was intirely diſſolved, or the 
nation broken and diſperſed ; which muſt have fallen 
out betwixt the time of their being conquered by the 
Romans, under Pompey the Great, and the deſtruction 
of Feruſalem by Titus. Our Redeemer is alſo prophe- 
hed to come, during the ſtanding of the ſecond temple t, 
and before the end of Daniel's ſeventy weeks |||} ||, which 
were to be accompliſhed before the deſtruction of the 
temple and city, which was to be ſoon after the cutting 
off of the Me/iah ; for then the land was to be made de- 
folate, Jeruſalem deſtroyed, and the people carried cap- 
tive, without any time ſet for their reſtauration. Now 
all theſe prophecies, and many others to the ſame pur- 
poſe, ſcattered up and down the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, publiſhed by men living in far diſtant ages, make 


up a full deſcription of the perſon of the Maſſiab, and a 


kind of hiſtory of him; all which we find exactly ac- 
compliſhed in Jeſus the Son of Mary, whole hiſtory is 
contained in the New Teſtament. The matters of fact 
there recorded being certainly true, and we ſhall after- 
| F 4 ward 
Deut. xviii, 15 — 20. J Ifa.ix.6. + Iſa. vii. 14. || PAL ii. 
* »: IA. liii. Plal.xxii. I Ia. bei. 1, 2, 3. ++ 16, xxxv.4-y7. 
{i} Pal. xvi. 9, 10. ** Pf. ii. 10. 117 Gen. xlix. 10. 
ter dat. 7—9. Mal. iü. 1 f Dan. ix. 25, 27,28, 
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72 That the Scriptures are revealed by GOD, © 
ward prove that it was impoſſible they could be forged ; 
it follows, from the accompliſhment of prophecies, that the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament muſt be the Word 
of God; and that particularly Jeſus, our Redeemer, de. 
ſcribed in the New Teſtament, is undoubtedly the Meſſiab, 
who has come into the world, according to the predi- 
ctions of Moſes and other prophets, ſince God alone 
could foretel, and bring theſe thingsao paſs, | 
For the further confirmation of this truth, we mayadd 
a Fourth inſtance, the fulfilling of concurring Prophecies 
of the Old and New Teſtament, which were to be ac- 
compliſhed after the coming of the Meſſiah in ſucceedi 
ages of the world; as the deſtruction of Feruſalem de- 
_ clared by Daniel ®, deſolate, without a term of recovery, 
as our Lord alſo foretold , in order to the converting of 
the Gentiles in the days of the Goſpel + Now all thoſe 
who have lived after the deſtruction of Feruſalem by 
Titus, have had ſufficient means to be fatisfied fully of 
the exact accompliſhment of 'theſe prophecies, from the 
ewiſh, Heathen, and other Hiſtorians, and the continued 
diſperſion of the Fes to this very day. The fulneſs of 
the Gentiles, we know, is not yet come in; and the Jeu, 
yet continue ſcattered through all nations of the world. 
To this we may add the prophecies foretelling, That 1 
Chriſt ſhould be a light to the Gentiles, and the Iſles wait the 
for his law\|. That he ſhall be ſalvation to the end of the ſuc! 
earth; that kings ſhall be nurſing fathers, and queens nur- of 
feng mothers to Chriſt's Church u. Now the Chriſtian peo- pur 
ple in all ages, as may further appear in the following Ml der 
part of this hiſtory, and we, among the reſt, have had of 
_ Theſe prophecies fulfilled before our eyes. We who are I har 
in the utmoſt Iſles of the earth have received the law of Te 
the God of 17a! through Jeſus Chriſt, and own our- Gta 
{elves his ſubjects and ſervants 3 and our ſovereign princes, WM /r: 
as well as thoſe of other nations, profeſs it to be their Ml je? 
greateſt honour, that they are called nurſing fathers to Ha fu 
the Church of Chriſt. To this may be alſo added the I cor 
prophecies of the New Teſtament, of the falſe __— nſf 
| 8 that 
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Dan. ix. 26, 27, + Luke xxi. 20 —2f. + Rom. xi. 25, 20. 
| Ia xlii. 1, 4, 6. Ila. xlix, 6, 22, 23. 
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that were to ariſe to deceive many, as they did almoſt in 
every age. The defections of the Chriſtian Church, 


2nd the perſecutions whereby it ſhall be tried, in ſpite of 


which it ſhall continue and flouriſh, are alſo diſtinctly 
foretold 3 that falſe prophets ſhall ariſe, and particularly 
that an Antichriſt was to be ſet up at the breaking of the 
Roman Empire, who was to reign many ages, with ten 
kings, who were to ſpring out of the ruins of that em- 
pire, and to give their power to ſupport that Antichriſt z 
but at length were to exerciſe it to his deſtruction, as the 


Apoſtles Paul and John have foretold. All which pro- 
phecies have been fulfilled, ſo far as they were to be ac- 


compliſhed, in the ages already paſt, to. the conviction of 
every thinking and unprejudiced perſon, who will com- 
pare them with the hiſtory of the Church. From all 
which*tis evident, that the Word of God is ſo contrived, 
as all ſucceeding ages of the world may have a plain 
proof, that it could proceed from no other author than 
the Lord of heaven and earth, wonderful in counſel, and 
excellent in judgment; ſince what is in theſe books foretold, 
we in this generation may ſee fulfilled in its proper ſea- 


ſons. 


Fourthly, As the Scriptures are revealed by God, ſo 
they are a revelation worthy of him; that is, they are 
fach as were fit for a gracious God to give for the good 
of his church and people in all ages ; they anſwer all the 
purpoſes that are requiſite in a divine revelation. This 
demonſtrates not only the truth, but alſo the excellency 


of our holy religion and indeed theſe two go hand in 


hand together. That the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teftament are fo uſeful, appears, becauſe they are pro- 
fitable for doftrine, for reproof, for correction, and in- 


truction in righteouſneſs, that the man of God may be per- 


fect, throughly furniſhed unto all good works . They are 
a full ſtore-houſe, containing all things neceſſary for our 
conduct and aſſiſtance in our way to heaven, as a book 
inſpired and ſent of God. : 


* 2 Tim. iti, 16, 17. 
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T4 The Scriptures are . 
Firſt, They are profitable for Doctrine. All true piety 
muſt be founded on knowledge; it cannot be pretended 
that this book contains all the truth might be known 
by reaſonable men, there 1s a reſerve for great things 
to be diſcovered in a future ſtate, Nor does it diſcloſe all 
that an infinitely wiſe God could have revealed, had he 
thought fit. 'Nor does it make ſuch a diſcovery of all 
the doctrines it contains, as to leave no difficulties con- 
cerning them remaining. But it reveals all that's neceſ. 
fary for us to know in order to our happineſs. God could 
not have. been author of ſuch a book, and left out any 
doctrine, the knowledge of which was neceſſary to our 
ſalvation. Here we haye a diſtinct knowledge of God 
and of ourſelves, the divine nature diſplayed in its eſſen- 
tial perfections, and the trinity of perſons in one divine 
eſſence, an account of the works of Creation, Provi- 
dence and Redemption, enough to anſwer our neceſſity, 
tho* not to ſatisfy our curioſity. We are there directed 
to our firſt original, certified of our happy eſtate, while 
innocent, and fully informed of our miſery by our apo- 
ſtacy from God. We have a diſtinct account of the 
malady, and of the remedy, by which we may reach 
remiſſion of ſins, and the favour of God; how we may 
obtain well- grounded peace of conſcience at preſent, and 
certain happineſs in the life to come. We are there 
certified of God's eternal purpoſe concerning the ſalva- 
tion M ſinful man, by the death of his Son Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, and are led to obſerve much of the wiſdom of 
God in his gradual diſcloſing theſe purpoſes for the faith 
and hope of his ſervants, from age to age. There we 
have an account of our Redeemer's wonderful incarnation, 
of his holy life, his miracles, the divine evidences of his 
miſſion, of his attoning death, of his glorious reſurrec- 
tion, aſcenſion, fitting at the right hand of his father, 
and thence ſending his ſpirit to his ſervants and apoſtles, 
and coming to judge the world at the laſt day. We ate 
told how we mult worſhip God in ſpirit and truth, ſo as to 
be accepted; to bonour the fon as we honour the father, b) 


hearty love and ob<dience, and to follow the conduct of 


his holy ſpirit. I cannot inſiſt on all the doctrines there 


ul-- 


Chap. 1. 4 moſt profitable Revelation. 75 
anfolded, Life and Immortality are brought to light by the 
Goſpel . Does any book of the world teach ſuch a ſy- 
tem of doctrine, except what is borrowed from this 
fountain? What was, or what would the world be 


1! WW vichout it? Nothing but a heap of confuſion, ignorance and 
e vicke dneſs. This book then, that removes our ignorance, 
11 WM cures our confuſion, and reforms us from wicked practices 
. ve follow its conduct, isa revelation worthy of God. 

1 


Secondly, The Scriptures are profitable for reproof, and 
conviction of any errors in the faith, and are able to de- 
1 Wl termine all controverſies. Tis the trade of the adverſary 
ur of our ſalvation, to caſt a miſt over the truths God has 
od revealed; and he never wants deſigning men, as his in- 
n- Wl ftruments, to ſerve his purpoſes. In this caſe the Scri 
ne ture is our ſtandard. Tis proper it ſhould be ſo: ſince 
vi. eis divinely inſpired, all ought to have recourſe to it, 
ty, fubmir to its deciſions, and be determined by them. To 
ied Wil the law and to the teſtimony ; if they ſpeak not according to 
ule bis word, it is becauſe there is no light in them f. By this 
0- WM facred rule our Lord refuted the Phariſees, who denied a 
the reſurrection : By this the ancients rejected the errors of 
ich che Arians, Pelagians, Manic bees, and others; and by this, 
ray Wl to this very day, the errors of Papiſts, Socinians, Armi- 
ind vans, Quakers, Antinomians and others, are refuted: out 
ere of this magazine we are furniſhed with weapons againſt 
va- them; and without this we ſhould be toſſed to and fro with 
riſt I every wind of doctrine, by the ſleight of men, and cunning craf= 
1 of lines, whereby they lie in wait to deceive |), EA 
aith Thirdly, The Scripture is alſo profitable for correction; 
e that is, for reforming the manners of men, and purging 
101, ¶ away whatever is vicious and impure. In order to this, 
it has a peculiar property of ranſacking the hearts of men, 
and rectifying theſe inward motions. For the word of 
her, Cod is quick and powerful, and ſharper than any two-edged 
les, WW fiword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder of foul and ſpi- 
rit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a diſcerner of the 
as (0 Wl !boughts and intents of the heart* *, It not only forbids 
» 0) Il grols enormities, but alſo requires a. careful abſtaining 


from 


* Tim. i. 10. I Ia. viii. 20. + Matth. xxil. 29, 30. 
i Eph. iv. 14, X * Heb. iv. 12. * 
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(“W 
from all appearance of evil“: not only forbids. ribaldry, 
but even fooliſb talking and jeſting r, any diſcourſe that 
may ſtir up impure luſt : not only forbids theft, but co- 
vetous deſires, It warns againſt ſecret evils, from a re- 
gard to him, who ſearches the heart and tries the rein, 
It binds down a ſenſe of guilt upon the conſcience, it un- 
maſks ſin and vice, ſtrips it of its vizards, and ſets it be- 
fore us in its native deformity, manifeſting it to be oppo- 
fite to our real good, as well as to the honour of God, 
It diſcovers fin tobe the mother of ſorrow, ſhame and | 
death; that cheats us with imaginary pleaſures, while it able 
produces real and laſting pains, and without ſincere to fl 
ſorrowful repentance and reformation, plunges into ever- 
laſting miſery and torment. e 
Fourtbly, The holy Scriptures are alſo profitable for in- orf 
ſtruction in righteouſneſs ; that is, in every part of duty Ml Go 
they are a perfect rule of life. The duties there urged Ml ct 
upon us are ſuch as are moſt becoming God to require, ing 
as tend to make us like himſelf in his goodneſe, holineſs, fore 
love, mercy, juſtice and equity; and at the ſame time 
moſt tte for us to perform. A holy ſanctified / 
diſpoſition of mind would diſpoſe us for every duty, and mo 
carries its own reward along with it. We have mighty this 
encouragements; our diligence and faithfulneſs draws cer 
down the divine favour, but our negligence, his wrath, of 
We may have the aſſiſtance of divine grace, the aids of yea 
his ſpirit, peace of conſcience, joy in the Holy Ghoſt, Ml the 


Increaſe in grace, and abundant reward in heaven here- wh 
after. We are directed, as to the faith, love, truſt and WM wh 
obedience we owe our Maker, Preſerver and Redeemer ; hin 


as to the temperance, requiſite in managing ourſelves, and WM &;, 
as to the juſtice and charity.owing to our neighbours : ha, 
how to behave in all conditions, ſtations and relations, 110 


I the infinitely wiſe God gave the Scripture, as his di- wo 


rectory, it muſt be ſufficient and complete, elſe it would kn; 

be a reflexion on him that gave it. 1 

Fiftbiy, The Scriptures are able to make the man f 1 

God perfect, throughly furniſhed unto all good works. Out WM his 
of this facred treaſure miniſters are furniſhed for all the 

5 . parts bh 

I The. v. 22. I Erh. v. 4. Matth. v. 28. ü 


chap. 1: 4 moſt profitable Revelation. 77 
parts of their office; for exhortation, conſolation, for 
demonſtrating and clearing the truth, refuting error, 
conducting ſouls in the road to heaven, and adminiſtra- 
ting diſcipline. Hence they are directed to inſtruct the 
gnorant, comfort the afflicted, awaken the ſecure, ſilence 
gain- ſayers, reduce the wandring, and form complete 
Chriſtians. Not, as if the helps of human learning were 
to be ſlighted, but the. holy Scriptures muſt have the 
preference; and all other helps without them will be in- 
fonificant and fruitleſs. Theſe facred writings are alſo 
able to furniſh private Chriſtians unto all good works, and 
to ſhew them what they are to believe and do. We have 
already ſeen, how. inſufficient philoſophy and heathen 
learning is to teach divine truths, to reform our manners, 
or form us into complete virtue, Bur the holy word of 
God, the ſacred Scriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, thro? the divine bleſſing, which will not be want- 
ing to them that ſeek it, are able to do all this: there- 
fore they are a revelation worthy of God. N 


A Fifth Argument to prove that the Scriptures are a 
moſt profitable revelation worthy of God, ve take from 
this, that without theſe ſacred records we ſhould have no 
certain chronology or account of time from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Chriſt, which is near 4000 
years. The heathens had no account of theſe times, 
themſelves being judges. Cenſorinus, a learned heathen, 
who wrote about the year of our Lord 239, (for it was 
when pian and Pontianus were conſuls, according to 
himſelf “, which coincides with that year of the Chri- 
ſtian Z#ra,) ſays, If the time of the origin of the world 
bad come to men's knowledge, we ſhould begin our calcula- 
lion from thence T. The time from the creation of the 
world to the flood, he from Yarro+ calls g&xov : They 
knew not what it was; from the flood to the firſt Olympiad, 
why or fabulous, becauſe there was nothing but fables 
talked about it: but the time from the firſt Olympiad to 
his own day, he calls Groh, becauſe things then tranſ- 


- ated 
* De narali die, cap. 2 1. pag. m. 155. . 
4. Ibidem, cap. 20. ad finem, Si origo mundi in hominum notitians 
veniſer, inde exordium ſumeremus. I Ibid. cap. 2 l. pag· m. 134: 
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ated were written in true hiſtories. Now the firſt Oy. 
piad, according to the beſt Chronologers*, coincides 
with the year from the creation of the world 3174. Here 
is more than. 3000 years, of which there is no hiſtorical 
account, no chronology among the heathens, nor can 
any be found but in the ſacred Scripture. The learned 
primitive Chriſtians did not fail to twit the Pagans with 
this. Tuſtin Martyr tells them +, That nothing before 
the Olympiads is hiſtorically writ by the Grecians with 
any accuracy. Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch, another 
writer of the ſecond century, ſays #4, Herodote, Thu. 
cydides and Xenophon, and other Hiſtorians, began their 
writings with the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, not being 
able to treat of times that were more ancient and prior i 
zbeſe. To which I may add, that Cenſorinus a heathen 
ſays||, The time from the beginning of mankind, or creatim 
of the world, to the firſt flood, whether it had à beginning 
or always was, or at beſt, of how many years it conſiſts, 
cannot be comprehended. The ſecond period from the flood io 
the firſs Olympiad, we plainly do not know it; only 'tis 
believed that it did conſiſt of about 1200 years. To which 
I add, that Tacitus ſays * , The Grecians proud of their 
antiquities, fix upon times that are moſt uncertain, wherein 
uo body can diſprove them. Upon the whole I conclude, 
that profane hiſtories can give no accounts of matters, or 
periods of time in which they were tranſacted, before the 
beginning of the Perſian empire, or the deliverance of 
the children of 7/-ae! from the Babyloniſh captivity, but 
what's very fabulous; which ſhall be made more evident, 
before we have done with this chapter. : 


But the ſacred Scripture gives a certain and infallible 
hiſtory of all the tranſactions relating to the church of 


God, 


* Helvici Theatrum ad annum 3174. Alſtedii Chronologia, pag. 


47. | 
+ Od ENU, mp3 ray O'auumaduy d rept; Ifophrets operum 
Juſtini, pag. m. 13. ab initio, Edit. Colon. 1686. : 
+ Ad Autolycum, pag. m. 136. impreſſ. cum Juſtino, ubi ſupra. 
|} De natali die, cap. 21. pag. m. 154. 
* Tacitus hiſt, lib. 2. cap. 4. Lætum antiquitatibus Græcorum 
genus incertz vetuſtati affingit. 
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God, from the creation of the world and downward, 
with an accurate chronology of the time in which theſe 
things were acted. To give a ſhort view of this; from 


years, as appears by the fifth chapter of Geneſis, where 
the age of the Patriarchs, when they begat their eldeſt 
ſons, with the age of Noah, when the flood came, Gen. 
vii. 6, being added together, make up the ſaid ſum. 24h), 
From the flood, to Abraham's going, in obedience to the 


u years, according to the account given by Moſes, Geneſis xi. 
ir WE with Chap. xii. 4. In both theſe articles, we follow the 
1 calculation of the Hebrew text, not that of the ſeventy 
19 interpreters: 3dly, From the calling of Abraham to the 


en children of //-ae! their going out of Egypt, are 430 years, 


on Gal, iii. 17. Exodus xii. 40, 41. 4thly, From the chil- 
deren of 1/-ael their going out of Egypt, to the building 
15 of Solomon's temple, are 480 years; which exact ſum we 
% have 1 Kings vi. 1. And the particulars are to be taken 
tis from the lives of Zo/2uaand the judges who ſucceeded him, 
ch and of Saul and David's reign, and the beginning of Solo- 
eir non's, to the building of the temple, all upon facred re- 
in cord. The 57h article conſiſts of 430 years, from the 

building of Solomon's temple to the entire ruin and burning 
of it, in the eleventh year of King Zedekiah, to be computed 
by the reigns of the Kings of Iſrael and Fudah, recorded 
in the firſt and ſecond book of the Kings. 6thly, From 
the Babyloniſb captivity, to the commencement of Da- 
niel's ſeventy 4 0 in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longinianus, are 133 years. 7tbly, Daniel's ſeventy 


Now, a day being there taken for a year, and a week 
prophetically for ſeven years, ſeventy weeks make four 
hundred and ninety years. Theſe years in the above 
articles being added together, make it appear that the 
promiſed Meſſiah our Redemeer, died in the 398 7th 
year from the creation of the world; from which if we 
withdraw 34 years for our Lord's life, his birth will be 
in the year 3953 from the creation. Theſe computations 
are demonſtrated by our learned Countryman Mr, Baillie, 


—— 


the creation of the world to the flood of Noah, are 1656 


divine call, from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan, are 368 


weeks, which ended when our Redeemer was cut off. 
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So The Holy Scriptures ne” 
in his chronology * ; and all of them, except ſome part 


of the 6th article, are founded upon the holy Scriptures. 


Providence. has ſo ordered, that after the beginning of 
the Perſian Monarchy, we have ſome footſteps of pro- 


fane authors to confirm the accompliſhmeat of Scripture- 


prophecies, and the chronology of time; but before 
that, there is almoſt nothing but fables in heathen au- 
thors, or in the fragments of them that remain. *Tis 
not my buſineſs to go to ſolve alt the difficulties that 


may ariſe upon the chronology of the Scriptures. They 


are removed, and ſeeming inconſiſtencies reconciled, 

many criticks and chronologers Þ ; tho' the Deiſts and 
Anti- ſcripturiſts, who of late move theſe objections, 
never look into theſe authors, where they have been 


long ago anſwered. The different dates of periods of 


time, ſome kings reigning jointly with their fathers, or 
the ſon being inthroned king in his father's life-time, as 
will appear in a careful ſurvey of the reigns of. the kings 


of Tfrael and Judab, and other circumſtances of that 


kind, will remove thoſe rubs out of the way. What! 


have aſſerted in the argument, is now plain to every un- 


byaſſed reader, that the Scripture is theonly book in the 
world, that gives an exact account of time, from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Chriſt. God, of 
his great goodneſs, would not leave his church in dark- 
neſs, as to the great things he had done for her, and the 
time in which they were tranſacted, but gives a clear 
diſcovery of them in his ſure word of prophecy ; and 


therefore eyen upon this account *tis a revelation worthy 
of God, | | ; : = 7 ? 


i Sixthly, Not only are the Scriptures of the Old and 


New Teſtament from God, and worthy of him, but 
they are of divine inſpiration. To ſet this argument in 
its proper light, I ſhall, I/, ſtate the notion of divine 
inſpiration. 2dly, Prove that the Scriptures are ſo in- 


ſpired. What we underſtand by divine inſpiration, may 
1 PR : 


* Bailii Opus Hiſt. & Chronologicum, ſpeciatim, lib. 2. pag. 34, 35. 
t Spanhemius, Baillie, Perayius, Nisber, and others, 


1 
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be eaſily conceived, if we conſider, 1/, That inſpiration 
was an impreſſion on the mind, or a divine impulſe *, 


& 
* 
CT 


that ated ,thoſe "inſpired [perſons : God touched them, 


and they were guided as under his influence. Pheglo- 
rious ſovereign of heaven and earth has near acceſs to 
the ſpirits of all his ſervants, and in a ſpecial manner 
made ſuch impreſſions on thoſe he ſelected as penmen of 
holy writ, as ſufficed to convey the notions he intended 

for them, and to aſſiſt them to convey the ſame, ſo re- 
ceived, to others. 2dly, The impreſſion was ſuch, as 


made it certain to the perſons inſpired that it came from 


God. Abrabum was ſure, that God called him to offer 
up his only ſon for a burnt - offering. 3dly, By ſuch im- 
preſſions as theſe, the penmen of thoſe holy oracles were 
ſtirred up to write: Prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God ſpake as they were moved 

by the Holy Ghoſt, 2 Pet. 1.21. In the whole compiling 
of their ſacred writings, the divine ſpirit not only imme- 


diately ſuggeſted and dictated to them ſuch things as 


were matters of pure revelation ; but he illuminated their 
minds in the ſeveral doctrines and prophetical truths they 
delivered in writing; he refreſhed their memories as to 
things they knew in a common way; he helped to bring 
forth things divinely impreſſed on their imagination; and 


ſo conducted them in all their compoſures, as they nei- 


ther omitted any thing he thought neceſſary or expe- 
dient, nor inſerted any thing but what would ſerve bis 
purpoſe; but ſelected thoſe things he knew would be 
moſt profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction and in- 
ſtruction to his people, from one age to another. Yer, 
4thly, Theſe divine impreſſions they were under, did not 
deprive the perſons inſpired of the uſe of their reaſon 
and underſtanding, nor did remove their ſeveral natures, 
faculties; and abilities, and the difference among them; 
but was ſuited to the different genius of the writers. 
ſſaiah writes as a courtier, Amos in a ſtyle more proper 
to a herdſ-man ; yet both were divinely inſpired. The 
penmen of the Scripture made uſe of their natural abili- 


ties, 


* Dr, Calamy's Sermons on Inſpiration, pag, 31, & ſeqq. 
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ties, and the Holy Spirit ſupplied their defects; ſo that 
the poetical books of the Old Teſtament, appear to be 
the product of ſtudy and meditation, yet are divinely 
inſpired. 5tbly, Theſe divine impreſſions they were un- 
der, preſerved them from error, with which all merely 
human writings are chargeable. 


The nature of, divine inſpiration being thus ſtated, I 


proceed to prove, that the Scriptures of the Old and 


New Teſtament are ſo inſpired. What has been already 
advanced, does demonſtrate this truth. Who but an in- 
finitely Holy God could endite ſuch ſublime and pure 


' doctrine? Could foretel in the Old Teſtament the Mi- 


racles that Chriſt did in the New? Or could propheſy 


of all the great events that came to paſs in the Church of 


God, with ſuch infallible certainty ? Theſe things ſo re- 
corded in the ſacred writings, are witneſſes beyond all 
exception, of a miſſion from heaven, and of divine in- 


ſpiration. Who but God could declare ſo exactly all the 


periods of time, in which great things were to be done 
for the Church of God, and even moſt of them long be- 
fore they happened? Theſe things were hid from the 
learned heathen world, but revealed to us by the Holy 
Spirit. All Scripture is given by inſpiration of God, and 


is therefore profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 


rection, and inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that the man of 
God may be perfect, throughly furniſhed unto all good 
works. Tis not the writings of philoſophers, nor the 


_ rabbinical fables of the Jews, nor popiſh legends, nor 


unwritten traditions 3 but the holy Scriptures make us 

perfect men of God, ſince they are ſo inſpired as to an- 

{wer all theſe ends and purpoſes, 4. 
But I ſhall further confirm this truth. And, 1/7, Since 


the Scriptures are true, they are divinely inſpired. What 


has been ſaid above, gives good evidence of the truth of 
the Scriptures, and more ſhall be afterward added to de- 
monſtrate that there can be no cheat nor forgery in any 
of the books thereof. Yea, we have further evidence of 
the truth of them, than of any other ancient writings 3 


every knowing perſon owns the accounts of the Roman 


Hiſtory 


Chap. Di vineln inſpired: 33 


Hiſtory writ by Polybius, Livius, Suetonius, Horus, T; a- 


citus, and other writers of that kind. They who do ſo, 
cannot call in queſtion the truth of our ſacred writers, 
without proclaiming themſelves unreaſonable. He that 
will take pains to read Zoſephus againſt Appian, or Euſe- 
bius's books de preparatione evangelica, will ſee the facred 
truths have abundant collateral confirmation; as we ſhall 
afterwards take notice. Cel/us and Julian, the moſt learned 
enemies to our religion, have concurred in owning the 
truths of the New Teſtament, The penmen of the Bible 
were as credible. as any perſons whatſoever ; they ven- 
tured their all upon what they taught to others. Some 
of them were kings and princes, eminent for-their figure 
in the world: tho? others of them were of a much 
meaner rank, yet they were eminent for their wiſdom, ' 
piety, ſincerity, and other divine endowments; They 
ſtuck not to report their own failures, or the blemiſhes 
of thoſe whom they moſt extol ; they were eye-witneſles 
to the moſt part of thoſe things they report ; they did 
not aim at wealth, honour,. or worldly endowment or 
emolument, but rather ran the hazard of all that could 
be dear to them. Either then no writings are to be owned 
as true, or our ſacred writings muſt be acknowledged for 
ſuch, The truth of the Scriptures being thus evident, 
thejuſtneſs of the inference does plainly appear: If rheſe 
be true, they muſt be divinely inſpired, for they offer 
themſelves to us as ſuch ; if they are not to be depended 
upon in this, they are the moſt deluſory writings in the 
world, which even our adverfaries dare not aſſert. That 
our ſacred penmen alledge they are inſpired, is evident; 
for weare told, That holy menof God ſpake ds they were 
moved by the Holy Ghoſt *. All Scripture is given by in- 
ſpiration of God . David penned the ſecond Pſalm, but 
the Apoſtle declares, it was God, who by the mouth «of 
bis ſervant ſpake, Why do the heathen rage ?? The Holy 
Ghoſt ſpake by Eſaias the Prophet ||, The Apoſtle Paul 
declares, that he and his fellow-apoſtles ſpeak, not in the 
words of man's wiſdom, but which the Holy Ghoſt teacheth**, 
e 3 8 2aly, 
* 2 Peter i. 21. + 2 Tim. iii. 16. + Acts iv. 25, || Acts xxviii. 25. 
1 Corinth. il. 13, TR . 
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84 The Holy Scriptures 


2dly, The Scriptures moſt certainly are from God, 


and therefote are inſpited in the ſenſe before explained, 
The more we conſider the matter of. the Scriptures, the 


manner of management, their ſcope and deſign to glo- 


rify God, and the holy means they direct to for accom- 


pliſhing this end; we may be the more convinced they 


are of God. An author they muſt have, not only as to 
particular parts, but as to the whole compoſure, They 


muſt either. be from God, or from the devil, or from 


men. *Tis impoſſible pos can have their rife from the 


devil, ſince their great deſign is to overthrow his king- 


dom. If they came from men, theſe muſt be either good 


men or bad. From good men they could not come, 


unleſs divinely inſpired ; for they could have no goodneſs 


in them, if they came with a lye in their mouth, pretend- 


ing their writings were given by the inſpiration of God, 
when not ſo. Nor could our ſacred writings come from 
bad men, ſince their chief buſineſs is to promote true 


goodneſs, and holineſs, and to ſpread the honour and 
glory of God in the world; they muſt therefore have 
come from God. Indeed if the Scriptures had not been 
from God, we may be aſſured he would never fo remark- 


ably have owned them, and made them ſo uſeful to 


ſpread ſerious piety over the world; he would never 
have inclined the moſt holy religious men, who have his 


ſpirit, to lay the greateſt ſtreſs on them from age to age; 


he would never have laid open his counſels there ; he 


would never have fulfilled the prophecies ; he would 
never have given the writers of theſe ſacred books his 
broad ſeal, by endowing them with a power of working 


miracles. Now, ſince they are from God, they mult 
be given by inſpiration ; for otherwiſe they could not 
anſwer their end; they would not have given that un- 
doubted certainty in ſacred matters we need. We might 
lay ſtreſs on them, and yer be deceived. | 

34%, The harmony of the Scriptures would be incon- 
ceivable, if they were not from God by inſpiration. The 
notions of men are commonly as different as their faces; 


human writings differ exceedingly ; yea, a man, if he 
write much, may differ from himſelf. But amongſt our 


ſac red 


s 


Chap.1. Divinely inſpired. 3 
facred writers there is a moſt harmoniovs conſent, The 
Old Teſtament and the New moſt exactly agree: tho? 
ſeveral perſons in both write on the ſame ſubjects, tho? 
they had different views, and one mentions what another 
omits 3 yet, to a wonder, they agree and harmonize. 
Our Bible is all of a piece, which is inconceivable, if the 
Spirit of God did not prefide over the compoſure 3 eſpe- 
cially when we conſider the different 4 6 of the different 
penmen, the variety of matter treated upon; tho? they 
have written hiſtorically, prophetically, and doctrinally, 
and about the ſublimeſt, as well as the moſt common 
matters, yet. they all agree. Here are doctrines, types, 
ing on one another, written by ſeveral perſons, at ſeveral 
times, without any poſſibility of combination ; yet they 
not only agree in their account, but conſpire Ae 
mote the glory of God, in the happineſs of man, through 


could not be by concert, for the writers lived at ſeveral 
hundred years diſtance, and could have no correſpon- 
gence, They knew not one another; nay, many times. 
they did not underſtand their own. writings, but were 


agree, becauſe they were all inſpired and guided by the 
lame Spirit of God. 1 | So 
4thly, The fulfilling of the Scriptures demonſtrates 
their inſpiration. Our Lord came not to deſtroy the law 
and the prophets, but to fulfil. Till heaven and earth paſs, 
one jot or tittle ſpall in nowiſe paſs from the law, till all. be 
fulfilled. Do we not find the holy Scriptures tranſcribed 


church in every age, and towarg particular perfons in the 
variousexperiences and changes of their lives? How could 
the word and providence ſo exactly anſwer each other, if 
that were not divinely inſpired, as well as this divinely 
directed? As to the church, how wonderfully is it pre- 
ſerved? How oft has it been brought low, yet kept 
from periſhing? like the buſh burning, yet not conſu- 
med. How has it been raiſed our of the duſt? How 
lorely has it been viſited, when impure and degenerare ? 
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prophecies, hiſtories, promiſes, threatnings, all depend- 
the promiſed and provided Meſſiahb. This harmony 


forced to ſearch into their meaning: and yet they all 


(as over again) in the courſe of divine providence to the 
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86 The Authority of 


land how ſtrangely refined by the ſoreſt viſitations? 


How certainly does it triumph in the iſſue over its greateſt 
foes? And all in exact conformity to Scripture, As to 
particular Chriſtians, how fully do they find the Scrip. 
ture verified in their caſe? How does the experience of 
David in the book of Pſalms, and of other Saints, re- 
corded in the book of God, agree with the experience of 
Chriſtians in all ages? This were inconceivable, if God, 
who knows what are, ſhall, or can be the caſes and ex- 

eriences of Saints in every age of the world, had not in- 
dited that book. Saints may find the pqwer and influence 
of the ſpirit of God, renewing their whole man, ſo as the 
underſtanding is not only enlightned, but alſo the will 
and affections are changed, with the whole courſe of the 
perſon's actions. They perceive an excellency in the 
law of God, they before deſpiſed. They ks more 
pleaſure in doing righteouſneſs than formerly in doing 
unrighteouſneſs, which now they cannot think of with- 
out horror, When they find all this done by the Spirit 
of God, according to the rule and method revealed in 
the Bible; this to them does prove it to be the Word of 
God, and is a witneſs, as well as miracles *, How plea- 
ſantly may Chriſtians find promiſes accompliſhed, when 
nings inflicted, when they depart from him. How viſi- 
bly may they obſerve fin puniſhed, and ſincere obedience 
rewarded? Now, how could this be? How could the 
bible contain ſuch a ſeries of providence, ſuch a model of 
divine government, general and ſpecial, if the infinitely 
wiſe God had not a peculiar hand in its compoſure? By 


anſwering the word in all his diſpenſations, God does, as it 


were, avouch the Scripture to be his, in the hearing of the 
world. He ſhews that he holds the reins in his own hand, 


and makes all things accompliſh the end the Scriptures 


hold forth. Volumes have been profitably writ on this 
ſubject ; but what is ſaid does prove that the Scriptures 
are inſpired and revealed of God, N 1 
| WS 70 . : 7 Tho? 


* John v. 36. John X.25. 1 John v. 10. | 


+ See Mr. Fleming's fulfilling of the Scriptures, in three Parts. Pri- 


vate Chr. ſtian's Witneſs to Chriſtianity, 


they walk with God? And how awfully are the threat- 
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Chap. 1. 
" Tho? what has been already advanced does demonſtrate 
the authority of the ſacred Scriptures, yet ſince the 
weight of the ſubject requires, and the nature thereof ad- 
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| the Books of Moſes. 87 


mits many kinds of proof, and in oppoſition to the no- 


tions of the modern deiſts, who ſet their mouth againſt 
the heavens, and mock at divine revelation as a cheat; 


] ſhall prove that no part of Scripture could be forged, 
and that the whole deſerves intire credit. Theſe ſacred 
books have not only abundance of intrinſick proof in their 
own boſom, but alſo a collateral confirmation from the 
teſtimony of others. | 


I begin with the five books of Moſes, which the church 
of the Fes did own in the days of Chriſt, and in all their 


ſcatterings to this day, to be the Word of God given by 


Moſes. If theſe books be not true, they are the moſt no- 
torious cheat imaginable. But theſe books are ſuch, and 
the hiſtory they contain ſo related, that it is impoſſible 


for Moſes, in the time of his life, to have made them paſs 


for true, among the Hraelites, as the law of God, had 
they been forged. And it muſt alſo be impoſſible for a- 
ny perſon, ſince that time, to impoſe ſuch a cheat upon 
that nation and church. That Moſes could not have 
put ſuch a cheat upon them, is evident, becauſe the mat- 
ters of fact related, from the 5th chapter of Exodus, ver. 
I. to the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy, are things, for the 
moſt part, ſaid to be done before the ſun, in the fight 


of Jrael, or of the Egyptians and them together; and 


they could, by their very ſenſes, know and judge the 
truth of them: As, the plagues on the Egyptians, the di- 
viding the red ſea, and leading through the people of 
{ſrael more than 600000 men, beſide women and chil- 
dren; the pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night, 
that appeared to them, and led them 40 years through 
the wilderneſs ; the miraculous Manna by which they 
were fed for the ſame ſpace; the quails, and water out 
of the rock; the glorious appearance of God in giving 


the law on mount Sinai, and many ſuch like miracles ; 
| | G 4. ____tkoge-. 


* Mr. John Simpſon, 


* Profeſſor of Divinity, his Demonſtration of the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures, | 
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838 The Authority of | | 
together with Maſes's rehearſing the law, civil and facred, 
making the tabernacle with all its parts and inſtruments, 

. ſettling the prieſthood in the family of Aaron, with the 
laws thereto belonging. Now if all theſe things were 
not done, as recorded in the books of Moſes, it was im- 
poſſible the Hyaelites in his time could believe or receive 


them; for every man, woman, and child, capable of M 
diſcerning, mult have clearly ſeen the cheat, and known en 
all the matter of fact to be falſe, and therefore would cer- us, 
- + tiinly have rejected or deftroyed both Moſes and his Ml ye 
books; eſpecially ſince they were ſo unwilling to ſubmit of 
to theſe laws, or receive them at his hand, as the hiſtory an 
fully declares, ſince he appeals to their ſenſes for the of 
truth of all theſe great acts of the Lord, Deut, xi. 1—9. WI 
and that he wrote all theſe things in a book, and delivered G 
them to the prieſts and elders of 1-ael, Deut. xxxi. 1—9. na 
and they received them. Upon the whole, *tis evident, ſa 
that what is contained in the Pentateuch, from Exod. v. I. an 
to Deut. xxxiv. could not have been impoſed upon the I fri 


raelites by Moſes; and if the far greater part of theſe five te 
books could not have been' forged, or impoſed on the | 
Tf-aelites in the time of Moſes, no more could the pre- 
ceeding part of them, becauſe it agrees exactly with the 
-reſt, and is confirmed by the ſame miracles which prove 
his divine miſſion, | e FEEL 3 Ps Ew) 
As the Fews could not have been engaged to receive 
theſe books, if forged, in the time of Me/es, ſo neither 
could they, ſince his time or Chriſt's, been impoſed up- 
on by them, if the matters of fact there related were falſe; 
becauſe in whatever age they may be ſuppoſed to have 
been forged, the cheat muſt have been diſcovered: which 
will appear, Firſt, Becauſe that remarkable-deliverance 
of the people from Egypt, bringing them through the 
red fea and the wilderneſs, and putting them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the land of Canaan, were matters of fact fo remar- 
kable, which muſt have been fo carefully noticed and re- 
membred by poſterity, as they could not readily forget 
them. At what time then this part of the ſtory is ſuppo- 
ſed to be forged, it muſt belook*d upon, by all knowing 
men, as an extravagant fable, ſince in that caſe no per- 
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Chap. T. the Books of Moſes. _ 


ſon could have any notice of it, before the forged ſtory 
appeared. 5 £7 5 | 


Secondly, In theſe books of Moſes is contained an intire 
| ſyſtem of the laws of the Iſraelites, civil and facred, con- 


firmed by ſo many miracles of mercy and judgment, to 
be obſerved under the higheſt penalty, from the time 


Moſes publiſhed them: Which laws, the hiſtory of M. 
cs, and the ſucceeding prophets among the Jews, teach 


us, they with great difficulty ſubmitted to and obſeryed, 


yet were obliged thereto by many remarkable providences 


of judgment and mercy, Now it was as impoſſible for 
any perſon whatſoever to forge and impoſe on the people 
of I/rael ſuch a ſyſtem of laws, civil and facred, eſpecially 
when ſaid to be eſtabliſhed by ſuch wonderful works of 


God, as *tis now for any man to impoſe upon us in this 


” 


nation, Or 193 people, a ſyſtem of laws, civil and 
ſacred, and to 

anceſtors by Almighty God, and that our forefathers, 
from one gene ion to another, and we ourſelves,” were 
remarkably plagued for lighting of them. 


- Thirdly, The great ſolemnities which were to be obſer- 


ved through all generations, in memory of the miracu- 


lous delivery. from Egypt, and the other mighty acts of 
God in bringing them to the land of Canaan, founded on 


God's will, and committed to writing at the time of their 


firſt inſtitution; ſhut the door againſt all forgery in all fu- 
ture ages; eſpecially conſidering the book containing theſe 
rules, was at that time committed to the cuſtody of the 
priefts and elders of I/rael, Deut. xxxi. 9. and their ſove- 
vereign princes were appointed each of them to have a 
copy of the book, Deut. xvii. 18—20, by them, to be 


kept ſafe, for the uſe of the following generation, where- 
by it was impoſſible ſuch ſolemn®bſervances could creep 
in among them by degrees, and afterwards be eſtabliſhed 
by ſubſequent laws, as is the fate of thoſe, who obſerve 


ſuch ſolemnities from oral tradition. Theſe ſolemn ob- 


ſervances were the circumciſion, the paſſover, daily ſa- 


crifices, new moons, ſabbaths, and ſolemn feaſt-days, the 
great day of attonement, the year of the jubilee, Se. In 
each of theſe many outward performances are required, 


perſuade us that theſe laws were given our 
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_ The Authority of ; 
and the whole rules of thoſe laborious ſervices containg 
in the books of Mo/zs, which God gave to his people, tg 
teach them the ſame and other precepts, and that they 
might never be impoſed upon by human inventions, 
Fourtihly, The many ſtanding monuments, which we 
are told of in the books of Moſes, that were left amon 


the people of Iſrael as a teſtimony of the truth of thoſe 


things writ there, as the office of prieſthood in the fi- 
mily of Aaron, excluſively of all the families of the 
tribes of IJſrael, which the people unwillingly. ſub- 
mitted to; the tabernacle, with all its parts, furniture 
and inſtruments; ſome of theſe, as the mercy-ſeat, and 
candleſticks of inimitable workmanſhip, and vaſt expence, 
all particularly deſcribed and approved in the books of 
Moſes; the high-prieſt's Garments, the Urim and Thun- 
mim, and ſerpent of braſs, made by the ſame order. Noy 
the tabernacle and all its veſſels, as being of conſtant uſe, 
from the time of Moſes, to the building of Solomon's tem- 
ple, was a ſtanding proof of the truth of the book that 
_ preſcribes them, where the authentick copy of it was re- 
poſited. At whatever time then we can ſuppoſe the books 
of Moſes to have been forged, we muſt ſuppoſe the ta- 
bernacle and thoſe other ornaments to have been made, 
and at the ſame time to have been things never before 
heard of, whereby the cheat would be manifeſt to every 


Ye ' 
Fifthly, All the following books of the Old Teſtament 


do either ſuppoſe, or aſſert the books of Moſes to con- 
tain the oracles of God, For as to their doctrinal part, 
they are only an explication of theſe laws, or exhortations 
to obſerve them, confirmed with promiſes of mercy, and 
denunciations of judgment. The hiſtory they contain, 1s 
only the continuation of that in the books of Maſes, de- 
claring how the Jews in following ages, for above 1000 
years did obey or tranſgreſs thele laws, and how they 
were favoured on their obedience, or puniſhed for their 
tranſgreſſions. Which being all wrote about the time 
when the matters of fact there recorded were done, the 
| ſeveral authors do appeal for the truth of what they wrote, 
to the pulick records of the kingdom then extant, . 23 5 
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by many inſtances we find more exactly regiſtred, and 
kept among theſe eaſtern princes, than commonly in 
our days, among the princes of Europe. Now, ſince 
theſe books contain the hiſtory of the Jeiſb Church from 
the death of Moſes, and beginning of Joſbua's govern- 
ment, throughout all the following ages, without any 


interval, till the third year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 


king of Perſia; theſe books being true, tis not only im- 
poſſible the books of Moſes ſhould, during that time, 


be forged and impoſed upon the Fewws, but they muſt 


certainly be genuine, and really owned and received by 
the people, as the law of God given by Moſes. If we 
ſuppoſe the books of Moſes to be forged, the whole 
books of the Old Teſtament muſt be falſe, and impoſed 
on the Jes; which is a thing impoſſible to be done, even 
ſuppoling them to be the moſt barbarous of nations. 
The more books of the Old Teſtament Deiſts can ſup- 
poſe to be counterfeit, more eaſily ſhould the cheat have 
been diſcovered by any of ſenſe among that people, and 
the more unwillingly ſhould they have received theſe 
books, as the oracles of God; becauſe, as the hiſtory 
proceeds, there is ſtill a greater diſcovery made of their 
unthankfulneſs to God, and their rebellion againſt him, 
and heavier judgments poured out on them for the ſame. 
Beſides, a larger thread of the hiſtory containing a ſuc- 
celſion of their judges, kings, and rebellions in Church 
and State, would have made the cheat more hateful and 
apparent. | . 

Sixthly, The books of Moſes could not have been ei- 
ther entirely forged, or made up with alterations, after 
the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, by Ezra, or 


any body elſe about his time, as ſome alledge without 


reaſon : And that 1ſt, Becauſe Ezra himſelf in the third 
chapter of his book, Yer. 2 


Zerubabel brought with them the writings of Moſes from 


Babylon, in the firſt year of Cyrus. The ſame is imported 
21. Where they offered ſacrifices, 


Ezra vi. 18 
and kept ſolemn feaſts according to the law of Moſes. 
They had at the ſame time the book of Feremiab, 
N 3 | 2 Chron. 


5. does almoſt in ex- 
preſs terms affirm, that Foſhua the ſon of Joſedech and 
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2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. Ezra i. 1. Daniel allo had it at 
Babylon, Dan. ix. 2. They had the laws concerning the 
courſes of the prieſts delivered by David, king of Iſrael, 
according to the Spirit of God, 1 Chron. vi. compared 
with Ezra iii.1o. From all which it appears, that it 
was impoſſible for Ezra either to have forged the law a. 
new, or to have made any alterations in it; for when- 
ever he ſhould have attempted any ſuch thing, either the 
hiſtory of his own book, declaring the books of Moſes 
were brought back with Joſbua and Zerubabel, would 
have been found out to be a notorious cheat and falſhood, 
by which all his credit with that people would have been 
loſt ; or elſe thoſe copies of the law, brought back with 
Foſhua, would at leaſt have been found with the prieſts 
in the temple, as of ſtanding force and daily practice, 
by which they would examine any new copy he could 
offer, and could not but perceive the ſmalleſt difference, 
2dly. The great numbers of thoſe who had ſeen the 
former temple, who were ſtill alive, when the founda- 
tion of the ſecond temple was laid, Ezra ui. 12. who 
could not be ignorant of the laws that were kept on re- 
cord, and were in force until the deſtruction of the firſt 
temple, were as ſo many checks to any that would ad- 
venture to forge a new law, or alter the old. gdly, 
They brought back 3400 veſſels of gold and ſilver, 
Ezra 1. 11. which had been carried out of the temple 
at Feruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and reſtored by Cyrus; 
which veſſels muſt have been known by the ancient 
prieſts then alive, who had formerly made uſe of them 
in the temple-ſervice, and the orders of the prieſts of the 
family of Aaron, being obſerved by Joſbua and Zeru- 
babel. All this makes it more impoſſible to impoſe upon 
them a new law. 40/hly, The precepts againſt marriages 
with the heathen, were plainly broken by the Fews, ex- 
preſly againſt the law of Moſes, and they, were drawn 
into the abominations of the heathen, in which treſpals 
their princes and rulers were chief, Ezra ix. 1, 2. with 
their Prieſts and Levites. Now it was impoſſible for Ezra 
to have forged, or even to have altered the law of Moſes, 
which the princes, rulers and prieſts had broken, This 
| Cs Was 
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was a tender point, wherein the intereſt of their families, 
at and affection of their wives was nearly concerned, ſo as 
he they muſt have been engaged toexamine with the greateſt 
el, niceneſs all the copies of the law, that Ezra could offer: 
ed yet WE find they were ſo far from oppoſing Ezra's com- 
mand in this matter, that they acknowledged their tranſ- 
* greſſion, and chearfully joined with Ezra in putting away 
cis great abuſe ; and abandoned the ſtrange wives they 
he had taken, with their children. Yea, all of them 4 
and low, allow their names to be recorded for the inſtruc- 
don and warning of poſterity, Ezra, Chap. x. All this 


1, i could proceed from nothing, but the unqueſtionable 
en proof they had, that the writings extant among them 


under Moſes's name, were the law of God delivered to 
their fathers, for the breach whereof they had been ſe- 
verely puniſhed in Babylon; and all this demonſtrates it 
was impoſſible for Ezra, or any other, to have forged 
or altered the law of Moſes. | | 
Seventhly, The law of Moſes could not have been 
forged or changed, betwixt the days of Ezra and our 
Kkedeemer's incarnation. This is but a natural conſequence 
of the former; for if the books of Ezra and Nebemiab 
were true hiſtory, and extant among the people of the 
Jews, from Ezra's days to Chriſt, they muſt alſo have 
had the books of Moſes and other books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which rendred it impoſſible for any to forge all 
theſe books, conſidering the laws, miracles, and hiſtory 
of Church and State contained in them. We are alſo 
told in the book of Maccabees *, and by Foſephus T, 
ville they give an account of the ſtate of the Fews, during 
that period, that they had always among them the law 
of Moſes, which they moſt religiouſly obſerved, even in 
the face ofthe moſt cruel perſecution,which they met with 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, and would not have done for 
obſerving any law newly brought in among them. This 
15 further appears, by conſidering that they had the tradi- 
tions of the elders, which they very ſuperſtitiouſly ob- 
ch . 5 0 ſerved 
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ſerved in the days of our Saviour t, by ſome of which 
they made void the law of God. From which it appears 
that ſince the law contained in the books of Miſes and the 
prophets, had been by their fathers eſteemed the unalte. 
rable law of God, which they were not to add to nor di. 
miniſh from; that even when corruption in worſhip and 
manners crept in among them, that law was eſteemed 
ſacred, that no perſon durſt adventure to change it ; but 
they deviſed an oral law, to be handed down by oral tra. 
dition, where they hadliberty, without danger of being 
diſcovered, to add traditions, that might countenance 
their preſent corruptions: which ſort of law the Jeu 
maintain to this very day, and have gathered the pre. 
cepts of it into a body, called Miſchnajothb. Even as 
the Church of Rome finding it impoſſible to forge any 
new books, under the name of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
or alter the genuine books, have betaken themſelves to 
tradition, which they pretend to have been delivered from 
father to ſon by word of mouth, from the Apoſtles time 
to this very day. From all theſe things ſet together, it 
may be evident to any thinking perſon, that the books 
under Moſes's name are truly what they pretend to be, 
the law of God delivered by Moſes. to the people of 1/rad 
in the wilderneſs, and could not poſſibly have been for- 
ged in any period of time before the appearance of Chriſt 
and the providence of God, the multitude of copies, and 
the care of Jeros and Chriſtians, have tranſmitted them 


fafe to us to this very day. 

Beſide what has been already diſcourſed, which does 
fully prove the authority of the books of Moſes, I may 
add ſome further arguments to confirm the ſame. if}, 
From the perſonal qualifications of this prophet ; he 
writes with great ſincerity. There is nothing more com- 
mon among heathen authors, than to magnify beyond 
meaſure the glorious actions of the great men of their 
own nation, to boaſt of their merits, and to dil 
guiſe their faults. With what praiſes did they honour 
their firſt benefactors and heroes? They did not only ex- 
alt them above mankind, but they deified them ater 
their death; they erected ſtatues, built temples and al- 

+ Mat. V. 21-27; Mark vi, png, mY 
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tars to them, addreſſed prayers, offered rich preſents, 
and in ſome places ſacrificed even human victims to 
the i tbem. But with what ſincerity does the prophet Moſes 
Its. WY ve the hiſtory of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, with 
G. their children? He gives an impartial relation of the 
i glorious actions they did, and of the faults they com- 
ate mitted, without any diſguiſe. He diſſembles not the 
bu WM 77 and murmuring of Miriam his ſiſter , nor the a- 
tra. bominable idolatry of Aaron his brother t, tho' he was 
ine WY higb- prieſt; yea, he diſcovers his own unadviſed words i, 
0 and the doubts of his own mind, which none, before he 
e opened them, (but God only) could know. Nothing 
Dre. could oblige him to feign or diſſemble. The truth he 
_— (7 ordered to ſet down, was the only motive he pro- 
any ceeded upon; the execution of God's commands, the 
ile oy glory he ſought after; and a happy immortality, 
eo tte only reward. he aſpired to. Moſes's modeſty is no 
rom es unqueſtionable than his ſincerity: he was a perſon of 
e admirable beauty, trained up from his infancy, till he 

was 40 years old, in Pharaoh's court, as a ſon of the royal 


ok proceſs, educated in all the wiſdom and learning of the 
obe Eyſtians, under the beſt maſters they could have any 
rat where, as the heir apparent of the crown: and, if we 
 for- ay believe Philo, he commanded numerous armies of 
\rit at nation“, and obtained great victories, according to 

and bust; yet is fo far from the vanity of making any 
hem ang narrative of his own preferments, or the dignities 


0 which he was advanced, and of the great acts he did, 


does s he paſſes them all over in ſilence; but on the con- 
may Mr, he does not conceal his keeping the flock of his 
if ather-1n-Jaw, Jethro, in Midian Il. Is this the ſtyle of 
„ be hiſtorian, who writes upon worldly deſigns and ſelfiſh 
com- rotes? Where is one profane writer in whom the like 
yond modeſty appears ? Neither did Moſes ſeek. his own inte- 
heir t. Tis an old and good obſervation of Philo SO 
di- Moſes was the only prince who ever governed a people, 
JNOUT lat did not gather gold or ſilver into bis coffers, who did 
hs RR a 1 
after i * Numb. xii. 115. + Exod, xxxii, || Numb. xx. 1—12, 
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Juvenal. Satyr. 10, ver. 1657 Ut pueris placeas & declamatio fu 
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not exa2t tribute, nor found palaces nor puſeſſions, gabe 


ſervants, riches nor revenues, having nothing of Pride either 


in food or clothing, but the ſimplicity and frugality of a pri- 


vate nan; only be was adorned with the royal endowments 


of fortitude, ſobriety, diligence, prudence, wiſdom, patience, 
juſtice, contempt of all earthly pleaſures, exhorting all his 
people to virtue, appointing puniſhments for tranſgreſſors, 
and rewards for the obedient. *Tis evident he was fo un- 


concerned with the preferment of his own family, and 


ſo wholly poſſeſſed with a deſire faithfully to execute the 
commiſſion he had received from heaven, that he ſettled 
the office of high- prieſt in the family of his brother, and 
made choice of Foſhua his ſervant to conduct the people, 
after he was gone, and introduce them into the promiſed 
land, and left not his own children any honourable office 
or prerogative, but that only of ſimple Levites, What 
can be inferred from ſuch a method of proceedure, but 
that Moſes acted only by the direction of God? 

A ſecond argument to confirm the authority of the 
books of Moſes may be taken from the laws he enacted. 
The ten commandments reſpect all mankind, without 
any diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. The four firſt 
regard our duty to God. The other ſix our duty to our 
neighbour. We are obliged to love God, with all our 
heart, all our might, and our neighbour as ourſelves. 
Whatſoever we would not that men ſhould do to us, theſe 
we are not to do to them. The magiſtrate is honoured, 
the people's intereſt preſerved, and our happineſs, if we 


. Obey theſe laws, ſecured. There is more divine wiſdom 


ſhines in them, than in all the laws enacted by Dracon, 
Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, or any other of the heathen 
law-givers. The worſhip of the heathen deities is dwin- 
dled into nothing. The wiſdom of the Egyptians, Ari. 
ans, Greeks and Romans, could not preſerve their gods 
from annihilation : their 14s, Bel, Fupiter, Ceres, Miner 


va, Mars, and the reſt, are forgotten; tho* we know 
their names, they ſerve for nothing but amuſing chil- 


dren, as Juvenal ſaid * of the famous Carthaginian 87 
neral. 
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neral. But the knowledge and worſhip of the true God, 
taught by Moſes, has ſubſiſted from the beginning of the 
world to this day, through all revolutions of ages, not- 
withſtanding all the oppoſition of the powers of the 
earth, the wiles of the devil, and the fury of idolatry 
and ſuperſtition, which could never ruin nor obſcure it. 
On the contrary, it has arrived to a greater perfection 
by the light of the Goſpel, being not now ſhut up a- 
mong the Fews in ſuch a narrow corner, as the land of 
Judea, but ſpread over the world, to turn all men from 
darkneſs to light, and from the ſervice of /atan, to the 
ſervice of the living God. The laws of Moſes are more 
holy and pure than thoſe of any other nations; they 
forbid thoſe ſins permitted by others, as hating our bro- 
ther in our heart T; avenging or bearing grudge at the 
children of our own people; the expoſing of infants ; 
imple fornication, and many other evils of the like na- 
ture, They condemn all ſorts of ſuperſtition, with 
which other nations were filled ; they reject all kind of 
magick inchantments, auguries and divinations, and di- 
ſtinction of lucky and unlucky days. How can this law be 
but holy, which proceeds from an infinitely holy and wiſe 
God, who only knows what is beſt for his people? Even 
the ceremonial law, tho? exceedingly burdenſome, was 
very uſeful to ſeparate betwixt Fews and Gentiles, to di- 
ſtinguiſn between the ſeverity of the law and the free- 
dom of the Goſpel, to try the Fewes obedience, and to 
point out the Meſſiab to come, of whom it was a type 
and ſhadow, The very burdens of the law did evidence 
the divine inſtitution thereof. How could the Fews have 
ſubmitted to ſuch a painful ordinance as circumciſion, to 
ſuch expenſive ſacrifices, to conſecrate to God the firſt- 
fruits of their ground, and the firſt-born of their cattle, 
and to redeem thoſe which were forbidden to be ſa- 
crificed, had they not believed theſe laws came from 
God, who would ſeyerely puniſh the tranſgreſſion of 
them, and been eye-witneſſes to the great miracles 
wrought by Moſes to confirm the ſame? To be ſure 
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ſuch an impatient, quarrelſome, ſtiff-necked, and rebel. 


lious people, as the Jes were, would never have ſub- 


mitted to theſe burdenſome ceremonies, but on this ac- 

count. 
There are two laws among others, which well deſerve 
our ſerious conſideration, The firſt is, that Levitic. xxv. 1, 
to the end, which ordained the land ſhould reſt every 
i ſeventh year, tho? he permitted every one to eat that 
which it ſhould produce of itſelf, without labour, and 
forbid them at the ſame time to make any proviſion for 
that year. And *tis remarkable the law commands the 
| ſame thing as to the year of jubilee, which was the 
next after the ſeventh ſabbatick year; ſo at that time the 
land refted two years ſucceſſively. The fecond law we 
remark, is that which enjoins all the males to appear in 
that place, where the tabernacle was to be, three times 
a year, Exodus xxiii. 14——18. viz. at the paſſover, at 
pentecoſt, and at the feaſt of tabernacles. Now, can it 
be imagined, that Moſes, who was a prudent learned man, 
and a great politician, who loved the people whom he go- 
verned tenderly, would appoint ſuch laws, if God had not 
Poſitively commanded him to do it? Is there any country 
in the world, how fruitful ſoever it be, tho' not half ſo 
much peopled as anciently Judea was, that would ſuffer all 
the land to reſt every ſeventh year, and ſometimes tor 
two years together? Is there any ſtate encompaſſed on 
all hands with powerful, valiant, and implacable ene- 
mies, that would ſtrip naked three times a year all their 
frontiers of all the males, from 20 years old to upwards 
of 50 or 60? Surely there is not any ſovereign in the 
midſt of enemies, as the 1/-azlites were, ſo imprudent as 
to obſerve ſuch a conduct; and therefore *tis even mo- 
rally impoſſible, that Moſes ſhould ever think of making 
ſuch laws, which would infallibly produce, in a very lit- 
tle time, the utter ruin of the commonwealth, according 
to the natural courſe of things, unleſs God had given 
him an expreſs command to do ſo; and aſſured him, as 
he informs us, that in the years preceding the ſabbatick, 
the land ſhould produce a double or triple crop : and 
during the time when men were abſent from their 9 
1 5 attend- 
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attending the worſhip of God, their enemies ſhould not 
b- attempt to conquer them, as in fact they never did. 
c To confirm the authority of the books of Moſes, I add 

a third argument from their antiquity. The long lives of 
ve Wl the patriarchs before the flood of Noah, and alſo from 
1. his time to that of the children of T1/aePs going down 
y Wl to Egypt, made it practicable for a few men to tranſmit 
at the knowledge of God to their poſterity for above two 
thouſand years: but when the age of men wasſhortned, 
tor In the days of Moſes *, to almoſt the fame period as at 
preſent, it was neceſſary that God's mind, for the go- 
vernment of his church, ſhould be committed to wri- 
ting. Moſes began to write theſe divinely inſpired books, 
e after he was called to the prophetick office, about the 


' 1 BY year from the creation of the world 2430. The book 
mes of Geneſis contains a narrative of 2369 years, without 
which we ſhould have been in darkneſs concerning all 
n 1 thoſe great events there recorded; tho? it be an hiſtory of 
nan, 


times before Moſes, yet all is divinely inſpired, and there- 
©” Wl fore infallible. Moſes might have memoirs of theſe pe- 
riods of time from ſuch as did go before. him, and was 
guided in the whole compoſure by the unerring ſpirit of 
It ol God. The T1/-aelites were aſſured of the truth of the 
whole by the wonderful miracles he wrought, and the 
other proofs of a divine miſſion God gave him in their 
view. As for the reſt of Moſes's books, they are of 
things done in that age, of which themſelves had been 
witneſſes, as has been already demonſtrated. Now there 
i no profane hiſtory extant, that I know of, except 
lome dubious fragments, but what was writ after the de- 
liverance/ of the Fews from Babylon, a thouſand years 
almoſt after Moſes's time. Herodote, whom Cicero calls 
the father of hiſtory, he being even at that time counted 
the moſt ancient hiſtorian, wrote but about the time of 
Aerxes the Perſian's war againſt Greece, 450 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, 3480 years after the creation of the 
world. Thucydides and Xenophon wrote ſeveral years after 
him, and continue his hiſtory. There is no Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Perſian, nor Scythian hiſtory extant: all the 
| | 15 7CCç0ĩ˙”w {> mens 
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accounts we have of their affairs, are from the Greej,, 
hq, as Juvenal of old obſerved, were bold to put great I 2; 
falſnqods into hiſtory *. The Roman hiſtorians are yet de 
of a later date; moſt of them wrote but about the 4. 7; 
guſtan age, near to the time our Redeemer was born, and 


many of them long after that. The books of Beroſu, ln 
who wrote the Chaldean  Manetho, the Egyptian ; and Wl tim 
HMetaſthenes, the Indian hiſtory 3 are all loſt, and baſcly WM 2 « 
counterfeited by Annius of Viterbo: but tho*. they were Wl cen 
extant; they were but wrote in the reign of Plolemau WMll ;,, 
Pzhiladelphus, about 300 years before the birth of Chriſt, vo. 


As then the holy Scriptures are by ſeveral hundred 
years the moſt ancient book in the world; ſo indeed ve er 
have no hiſtory that can be depended upon for 3000 /4;; 
years, but what we have in theſe ſacred writings, as be- Hi 
fore proved + ; and theſe Scriptures being received as a fl bab 
divine revelation, do carry great evidence of their autho- Mo 
rity, the firſt revelation being the Criterion and Rule of all "a 
that follow. God would not ſuffer the ancienteſt books the 
of religion in the world, to paſs under the notion and of 
title of a revelation, without cauſing ſome diſcovery to WM D. 
be made of the impoſture, if there were any in it; M j;6, 
much leſe would he preſerve it by a particular and ſignal WI on t 
Providence for ſo many ages, and make it retain its au · ¶ core 
thority againſt all the oppoſition of devils and men. in tl 
God did firſt eſtabliſn his own truth, to which mankind 
might ſtill have recourſe, and by which, as a ſtandard, ¶ com 
all deluſions might be trioſ c. 
For further confirming and illuſtrating this argument, W rath. 
1 ſhall take a little view of thoſe nations, who have mie 
greateſt pretences to antiquity, and ſhow that they are 4 
neither ſo great, nor ſo well founded, and in a word, not 
to be compared with theſe of the Fews in the ſacred Scrip- 
tures. Particularly we ſhall conſider the antiquities of 
the Egyptians, Pbeniciuns, Chaldeans, Gretians, Romans, 
Scythians, and Chineſe.” | A 


* ,_———Quicquid Grzcia mendax = 4 
Audet in hiſtoria=—ommnn. * Satyr. 10. ver. 174. 
+ See Pag. 77, 78. | 8 58 
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As to the Phenicians, their only famous ancient hiſto- 
rian we hear of, is Sanchoniathon, but he is loſt. Philo 


Biblius, in the reign of the Emperor Adrian, about the 
beginning of the ſecond Century, tranſlated him into 
Greek, and altered many Phenician names, to make them 
more agreeable to the palate of the Greeks. His tranſ- 
lation 15 alſo loſt. It ſeems to have been extant in the 
time of Euſebius, biſhop of Cæſarea, for he has preſerved 
a few fragments of it“; where we find Sanchomathon re- 


ceived his information concerning theſe affairs from Fe- 
rombaal, prieſt of the god Feui; and he dedicated his 


work to Abibatus, king of the Berytians. If this Ferom- 


baal be the ſame with Gideon, who in Scripture is called 


Jerubbaal, he is ſtill 182 years ſhort of Moſes; but if 
Aoibalus, to whom he dedicates his hiſtory, be father to 
Hiram, contemporary with Solomon, as ſeems more pro- 
bable T, then Sanchoniathon will be 480 years later than 
Moſes, The fragments that are preſerved, are full of 
ſtrange fables, valuable for nothing but ſome account of 
the Phenician idolatry, which we ſhall take ſome notice 
of in the fecond chapter of this eſſay. The learned 
Dr. Cumberland, biſhop of Peterborough, in his Phenician 
hiſtory, printed in the year 1720, — beſtowed pains 
on theſe fragments, where it appears the generations re- 
corded by 'Sanchoniathon, and the genealogies of Moſes 
in the fifth and eleventh chapters of Geneſis, do agree. 
Upon the whole, neither is Sanchoniathon, if intire, to be 
compared with the authority or antiquity of the books 
of Moſes; neither does he weaken his authority, but is 
rather ſome fcraps borrowed from Moſes's writings, and 


mixed with a heap of fables. 


As to the Egyptian antiquities,” they were a people ſo 
maccountably given to fables, that the wiſeſt action they 
did, was to conceal their religion, and the beſt office of 
their gods to hold their fingers in their mouths, and en- 
jin ſilence to all who came to worſhip them. I ſhall, 
in the following chapter, diſcourſe of their idolatry : 

H 3 1 other 


De præpar. Evangelica, lib. 1. cap. 9. 1 
t Vide Joſeph, contra Appionem, lib. primo. 
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other heathens laughed at it; and *tis a glaring proof of 
the greatneſs of the degeneracy and apoſtacy of man. 
Egypt was certainly an ancient kingdom, and the beſt Nel 
evidence of their antiquity is in the ſacred Scripture, b 
The Dynaſties of the reigns of the gods and demi. gods . 
among them are plainly fabulous. Thus far it may be 
granted, that Miſraim, the ſon of Cham, called by pro- elf 
Bs authors Menes, ſettled among them, and was their 
firſt king. Hence Egypt in Scripture is called the land of Wil had 
Ham“; his ſucceſſors were commonly called Pharaohs, Wl ne 
as the firſt emperors of the Romans were called Czſar:, - 
Theſe. Pharaohs did reign in Egypt for about 600 years; q 
and after this, princes of their own, till their kingdom 
was diſſolved, and became a prey to the Perſians, Gre. ; 
cians, and after them, to the Romans; and laſt of all to W Cre 
the Saracens and Tyrks, But where is their ancient hi- 
ſtory? As to Manetho, he is loſt; tho? he were extant, 
no credit can be given him. He was prieſt of Heliopolis, Ml Can 
and wrote in the Greek language a hiſtory of the ſeveral WM tleſ 
Dynaſties of Egypt, from the beginning he aſcribes to that 
kingdom, to the ſixteenth year of Artaxerxes OchusT : WM 1, 
ſince which time Egypt has had no king of its own, but 
was ſubject to foreigners. He dedicated his book to Nef + 
Ptolemeus Philadelphus $. Dr. Stilling fleet proves that the WM of « 
L interpreters tranſlated the Bible in the beginning I ;.... 
of Philadelphus's reign 3 that Manetho and Beroſus wrote WM (c++ 
Tome years after them; and that there might be ſome I yrit 
hiſtory of other nations, as well as of the Fews, depo-W phic 


ſited in the famous Alexandrian library ||. The world, as that 
he alſo obſerves **, was then awakened into greater inqui- I j,,, 
ſitiveneſs after knowledge, and Providence did give the j,,, 
inquiſitive world a taſte of truth at preſent, to ſtay their long 
| ſtomachs, and prepare them for a further diſcovery of Ty, 
it afterwards. In order to this, the nation of the ews, epitc 
which was an encloſed garden before, was now thrown 7, 
A | a | open But 

* Pl. cv. 33 0 e EL 
+ Euſebii Chronicon ad annum Ochi decimum ſextum. Prideaus i * ( 
Connection, Vol. 1. ad annum 350. ante Chriſtum. 5 Þ+ | 
& Ibid. ad annum 247. ante Chriſtum. I 


} Origines ſacræ, lib, 1. cap. 2, 3. *#* Ibid. pag. 47. 
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open, and many of its lights jet in foreign countries; 
not only at Babylon, where, after their return, were left 
three famous ſchools of learning, Sera, Pombeditha, and 
Nebarda; but in Egypt too, where multitudes of them, 
by Alexander's favour, were ſettled at Alexandria: from 
which fountains, knowledge came to the reſt of the world, 
whereby God did make way for the knowledge of him- 
ſelf, to be further propagated by the Goſpel. To return 
to Manet ho, how can he, a writer of ſo late a date, who 


of N lad no Egyptian records before him, be credited concern- 
5 ing his Dynaſties of 53535 years“; eſpecially ſince, as 
h " WH :ppears by Syncellus T, be took bis hiſtory from ſome pil- 


lars in the land of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in 
M tze ſacred dialect, by the firſt Mercury Thoth, and after 
the food were tranſlated out of the ſacred dialef into the 


to Greek tongue, in hieroglyphick characters, and are laid up 
5 in books among the reveſtries of the Egyptian temple, by 


Agathodæmon the ſecond Mercury, the father of Tat. 
, Can any thing be liker a fable than this? How could 
theſe pillars ſtand and be legible after the flood, which 
overthrew all buildings and monuments? How could 
. Maretho tranſcribe D. naſties for above 50000 years, from 
acred inſcriptions of Thoth, who lived in the beginning 
% of the firſt Dynaſty ? Did he propheſy an intire hiſtory 


the of ſo many years to come? How could this hiſtory be 
ung tranſcribed from hieroglyphick characters, which are not 
wy ktters, but repreſentations of things? How could it be 
0 


written in any tongue, when it was written in hierogly- 
po phicks? Where is this land of Seriad ? Foſephus Scaliger, 
that learned and inquiſitive man, ſays, He knows {| not 
bow the ſecond Mercury, or Agathodemon, could tranſ- 
e tte Lite this into Greek ſo ſoon after the flood, when the Greek 
tongue was not then known, far leſs admitted into Egypt. 
'y 0B Tho' Manetho be loſt, his Dynaſties are preſerved, being 
Fewos, epitomized by Julius Africanus, from him tranſcribed by 
Euſebius, from him by Georgius Syncellus, and others. 
But how little to be depended upon, we have already ſeen. 

5 H 8 — 
100 * Origines ſacræ, pag. 36. 


+ Apud Syncellum, pag. 40. inter ſeriptores Byzantinas. 
| Note in Euſeb. pag. 408. | Mo 
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Herodote and Diodorus Situlus have ſome account of Egyp- wha 
tian affairs, which they learned from the prieſts of that ret 
country, who might eaſily impoſe upon them, who had con 
no knowledge of the Egyptian tongue. Theſe authors Ml non 
have advanced ſeveral contrarieties and inconſiſtencies, az Wl bab 
our learned countryman, once my good friend, has made the 
appear *, In ſhort, tho? ſome great men have made too Ml 7he 
much noiſe concerning Egyptian antiquities, yet what MW thia 
have we from them, but bare names of kings, and man had 
of theſe fabulous, and ſome vaſt pyramids and laby- lige 
rinths tranſmitted to poſterity ? The Egyptians had no Ml by 
records, no documents of any true hiſtory, but thought ver 
it eaſy to deceive the Greeks with any fabulous narration WM fir! 
they pleaſed. i 

As to the Chaldean antiquities, (where I ſhall add ſome bei 
things concerning the Egyptian ;) Beroſus, who, as Tatian, the 
an author in the ſecond century, ſays , was a Babylo- Wl Ei 
nian, a prieſt of Jupiter Belus, and lived in the age of the 
Alexander the Great, and dedicated three books of Cha- mo 
dean hiſtory to Antiochus the third after Alexander, who WM bac 
muſt be Antiochus Throſ. and ſo. wrote much about the had 
ſame time with Manetbo. His book is loſt, only ſome chi. 
fragments of it are preſerved by Joſepbus t, and Euſe- Pro 
bius ||. Divine Providence has tranſmitted to us the apf 
books of ſacred Scripture pure and intire ; but as to theſe Wl Pre 
books of Sanchoniathon the Phenician, Manetho the Egyp- 
tian, and Beroſus the Chaldean, they are all mangled IM <a 
and loſt : and tho* they had been extant, were not of ſo WW mu 
great antiquity, authority, nor uſe. To return, Beroſis Ml on 
rivalled the Egyptians with antiquities of vaſt extent; for one 
Cicero tells us, The Chaldeans pretended to accounts of nt 
47000 years, tho, fays he, they are to be condemned either ay 
of folly, impudence, or vanity ; wwe judge they lye, and are e, 
not afraid of the cenſure of ſubſequent ages. Indeed Tully is Ve 
in the right; for they had no certain records, knew no- . 
thing of the origin of the world, and therefore imagined I flat 
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* Spicilegia antiq. Egypt. cap. 15, 16. 12a 
+ Tatianus Aſſyrius, pag. 171. printed with Juſtin, Edit. 1686. 
+ Contra Appionem, lib. 1. De Prep. Evang. lib. 10, 5 


De Divinatione, lib. 1. 5. 36. 
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what they pleaſed. Hence roſe thoſe vain conteſts be- 
tween the Chaldeans, Scythians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, 
concerning the antiquities of their ſeveral nations, where 
none of them inſiſt upon records, but upon ſeveral pro- 
babilities, ariſing from the nature of their country, and 
the climate they lived under. Juſtin, from Trogus, fays *, 
The Egyptians being defeated by theſe arguments, the Scy- 
thians appeared to be the more ancient people. Had they 


had any records, P/ammziticus would not have been ob- 


iged to that ridiculous way of deciding the controverſy 


by his two infants; bred up by a ſhepherd, without con- 


verſe with men; concluding that the language they ſpoke 
firſt, would manifeſt the great antiquity of that nation 
it belonged to. Accordingly the word they firſt uttered 
being Becos, and ſignifying bread in the Phrygian tongue, 
theſe Phrygians were counted older than the Egyptians F. 
Either Herodote, who tells this ſtory, was deceived, or 
the Egyptians yielded their cauſe very eaſily ; for *tis 
more than probable the infants had ſpoken none at all, 
had they not learned the inarticulate yoice of goats they 
had more converſe with, than men. The weakneſs of 
this argument declares they had no annals nor hiſtory to 
prove their antiquity by, in theſe times; elſe they had 
appealed to theſe, rather than to ſuch ſtrange means of 
probation. + - | | 


Moreover, the Egyptians and Chaldeans had no Epo- 
eba's of chronology, no difſtin& periods of time, not ſo 


much as a fixed account of their year, uſing /unar years ; 
lometimes taking three or four. months, and ſometimes 
one month for a year. Diodorus Siculus, who travelled 
into Egypt, and writes at large concerning their affairs, 
lays , That from Ofiris and Iſis to Alexander's govern- 
ment, who built a city in Egypt, called by bis own name, 
are numbred by ſome 10000 years, or, as others write, 


little Iefs than 23000. Afﬀterwards he ſays||, The Egyp-. 


tian prieſts make a computation from the government of the 
Sun, 70 Alexander's paſſing into Aſia, of about 23000 
ears. Moreover, in their fables tis ſaid, The moſt ancient 


* Hiſt. . cap. I. + Herodot. lib. 2. ab initio, 
T Bibl. Hiſt, lib. 1. cap.23, || Ibid, cap. 26, 
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106 Of the Antiquities of . 
of the gods did reign 1200, but the later ones not above 300 
years. Now ſince that number of years exceeds all are. WM”: 


dit, ſome are not afraid to affirm, that of old the motion of (a 
the Sun not being known, the year was deſcribed by the cir. mie 
cuit of the Moon. Therefore, when the year was of thirty the 
days, ſome might live a thouſand years; ſince now when tj; 7 
year conſiſts of twelve months, not a few live above an hyy. 7 
dred years. The like may be ſaid of thoſe who are reported . 

to have reigned 300 years; for in their time the year wa L y 
complete in four months, the folar year having as many Mo 


months in its ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, and winter, Tn. 
deed the year was ſcarce well fixed and regulated in the Mo 
heathen world, till the time of Julius Cæſar. But of all , 


countries, we are moſt uncertain of rhe Egyptian year, If 75 
four months be a ſhort year, one lunar month is ill | 102 


ſnorter; yet we are aſſured by authors of good credit, 
that in Egypt one month was counted a year. Varro, as Gr 
cited by Laantius *, gives this account of the great age 
of ſome men in ancient times, who are ſuppoſed to have 1 


| lived a thouſand years, That among the Egyptians, « i Tro 


month is eſteemed a year; that the circuit of the Sun, thri 
the twelve Signs, does not conſtitute their year, but the 
Moon performing her courſe in thirty days. Plutarch ſays F, Ant 
That the Egyptians had at firſt but one month, which after- Ml 11. 
wards they divided into four, according to the ſeaſons of the Ml 5,1, 
year. This ſeems to be the reaſon why they reckon ſo great Ml Mr 
a number of years, becauſe they count theſe months inſtead | 
of years. According: to this computation, the Egyptian 


truth, of which Dr. S!i/ling fleet makes a calculation |. 
But among ſuch a confuſed heap of uncertainties, I hum- 
bly conceive *tis difficult to find truth. We muſt go 
to the ſtandard of the Word of God for it. 85 

Now I proceed to take a little view of the Greek anti- 
quities. Tho' the Romans, and moſt of the heathen 
world received their learning from Greece, yet the Greeks 
themſelves have no ground to boaſt of any great antiqui- 


ty. 


* De origine erroris, lib. 2. cap. 13. pag. m. 174. 
+ Life of Numa, Engl. Edit. 1683. pag. 249. 
Origines acre lib. 1. cap. 7. 
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ty. Tis agreed both among learned Heathens * and 
Chriſtians T, that Cadmus, ſon of Agenor, king of Phe- 
jicia, who went to Beotia, and built Thebes, or at leaſt 
the caſtle; called Cadmea, was the firſt who brought let- 
ters into Greece, Herodote ſays particularly f, That 
« there were no letters in Greece, in his opinion, till 
« Cadmus brought them, and that three old inſcriptions 
« were extant, in his time, in Phenician letters. Now 
letters were known among the 7eus long before this time. 


Moſes makes uſe of them as commonly known in his 
days. Job appears by his long life, to have been before 


Moſes ; yet his book is written in the ſame characters. 


He wiſhes ||, Oh that my words were now written, that 


they were printed in a book. *Tis highly probable that 
this noble art was before the flood, or given by God to 


his Church ſoon after it. To diſcover the novelty of the 


Greek Learning, the queſtion is, when Cadmus lived, 
who firſt brought letters into Greece, Now the Greeks 
have not any thing of greater antiquity than the wars of 
Troy; and I own *tis not eaſy peremptorily to fix the 
time, when things were done in that fabulous age: but I 
conceive the opinion of the learned Theophilus Biſhop of 
Antioch, who flouriſhed in the ſecond century, proba- 
ble**, That the Trojan war was about the time, when 
Solomon built the temple at Jeruſalem. Our countryman 
Mr. Cooper ſays + f, Perhaps the wars of Troy were 
later than Rehoboam's days: For Appian in Libyc. 


ſays, Dido (I think tis the Phenicians, Zorus and Char- 


cedon) built Carthage 50 years before the wars of Troy. 
New Carthage was built 851 years before Chriſt; ſo that 


by this account of Appian*s, Troy has been deſtroyed 800 
ears before Chriſt, 30 years almoſt before the firſs Olym- 


piad, about 30 years before Rome was built, namely, about 
the ninth year of Uzziah, or Azariah king of Judah, tbe 


ninth from Rehoboam ; to which may be accommodated. 


Diodorus, 


Herodot. Lib. 5. cap. 59. Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 3. cap. 67. 
+ Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. 10. cap. 5. '+ Loco citato. 
Job xix. 23. | 


** Ad Autolycum, Lib. 3. pag. m. 131. Edit. 1686, cum Juſtino 


Martyre. | | DE 
it Eſſay on the Chronology of the World, pag. 79. 
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Diodorus, placing the deſtruction of Troy in the. fifth 
king's reign, as I takeit, after Seſoſtris, viz. in the reign 
F Proteus. *Tis all one to our point which of theſe 
Opinions be embraced. But if Cadmus about this time 
brought letters into Greece, their learning can be of no 
great antiquity. How can the Greeks give account of 
ancient times, when they had not ſo much as learn. 
ed ns when the world was come. to its noon- 
WW oc )) 8 
Yea, long after this, even to the firſt Olympiad, the 
relations of the Greeks were accounted fabulous ; they 
had not learned to ſpeak truth when the world was above 
3000 years old. Beſide what teſtimonies I have above 
adduced to prove this“, I ſhall add that of Euſebius, 
who, from Julius Africanus, aſſures us , There is nothing 
accurately written in biſtory by the Greeks before the Olym- 
piads 3 all things which are ſaid to have happened before 
that time, are ſo confuſed, incoherent and inconſiſtent. 
Tho* Euſebius and Africanus thus ſpeak, ey had ſeen 
many Greek hiſtorians, which are now loſt. If we look 
into the Greek hiſtorians among the Pagans, we ſhall find 
this further confirmed; and that even tho? the Olymprads 
be the beſt Epocha the Greeks afford us, yet they were 
not exactly calculated, nor to be depended upon. For 
Plutarch ſays, when ſpeaking of the time when Numa 
flouriſhed, That *tis difficult fo determine it: nor can + we 
make any juſt calculation from the periods of the Olympick 
games, which tho* lately publiſhed by one Elias Hippia, yet 
carry not ſufficient force of argument and authority to ren- 
der them authentick. The beſt of the Greek authors own, 
that it was impoſſible for them to write exactly of things 
of 'an old date. Thucydides, who flouriſhed about the 
88th Olympiad, that is, about 3526 years from the crea- 
tion of the world, and is one of the moſt graye and im- 
partial hiſtorians Greece can boaſt of, begins his ſtory 
with that of the Peloponneſian war; becauſe, ſays | gre 
; | 1 te 


* Supra pag. 77, 78. | 
Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. cap. 10. ab initio. 


4 Life of Numa, near the Beginning. 
De bello Peloponneſiaco, Lib, 1. non longè ab initio. 
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th the matter that precedes this, cannot now, through length of 
ame, be accurately diſcovered, except by conjecture; Greece 
being not then famous either for war or other matters, and 
© Wl the country ſo called was not well inhabited, but full of un- 
niet ſtations 3, frequent and continual removals, having no 
" WH (ted commerce, nor form of a common-wealth. Plutarch, 


. tho' a later author, having writ in the time of the Em- 
4 peror Trajan, yet is a hiſtorian of good credit; he dares 
be 2 no further back than the time of Theſeus : for, ſays 


he“, as hiſtorians, in their geographical deſcriptions of 
I Wl countries, crowd into the furtheſt parts of their maps thoſe 


ve places that eſcape their knowledge, with ſome ſuch remarks in 
m the margin as theſe; all beyond is nothing but dry and deſart 


| ſands,, or unpaſſable bogs, or Scythian cold, or a frozen ſea; 
8 ſo in this work of mine, wherein I have compared the lives 
of the greateſt men with one another, having run through 


that time whereunto probable reaſon could reach, and through [ g 
a which the truth of the hiſtory could paſs, 1 may very well 1 
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ru ſay of thoſe that are farther off, all beyond is nothing but 
10 monſtrous and tragical fiftions there the poets and there 
7 the inventers of fables dwell ; nor is there any further to 
be expected deſerving of credit, or that carries any appear- 
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* ace ef truth. I know not but ſome part of the ſtory of 
„ bees reſembles the fable; but this learned inquiſitive 
v author plainly owns all beyond it to be monſtrous and 


29 72 fictions. 


*Tis true, there are ſome old Greek hiſtorians loſt, 


uy whoſe. names I need not repeat; the curious may find 
5 them in the learned Voſſius, de Hiſtoricis Græcis: but even 
» 


ez bheſe loſt hiſtories do not much exceed the times of Cyrus 
12 and Cambyſes, kings of Perſia, as the ſame Vaſſius de- 
& monſtrates. Of ſome of theſe books we have nothing 
but the bare names; as to others, by the titles of them 
that are preſerved, we may conceive, . had they been 
Jed from the general ſhipwreck, we might have known 
ws ſomething more of the origin of the cities in Greece, and 
G the genealogies. of their Gods; but no matter of fact, 

of general concern, before the Perſian war. Their poets 
_ 1 were 


: . Fig of The, pla theBeginning. 


110 Of the Antiquities of 
pbeus, Muſeus, Arion, Amphion of Thebes, and after 
them, Homer, Heſiod, and others: but even all theſe 
age. Clemens of Alexandria very juſtly remarks concern. 
corrupted the lives of men, and by a kind of artificial ma- 


the whole, all the antiquities of Greece upon record are 


them ever tobe compared with any part of ſacred Scripture. 


that Greece had every kind of learning before them; 


4 


were the moſt ancient writers Greece can boaſt of ; a8 Or. 
flouriſhed after the beginning of the Olympiade, and 
took a boundleſs liberty to vent fables and debauch the 
ing them“, That under pretence of muſick and poetry, they 
gick arew them ou to the practice of idolatry, So that upon 


many hundreds of years after Moſes. What of them i; 
before the Peloponneſian war, is fabulous, and none of 


As to the antiquities of the Romans, they acknowledge 


that there was nothing like a poem known among them 


till the year 410 after the building of Rome, when Li. 


vius publiffied a fable T. The ſtory of the Aborigene, hee 
of Aneas and his deſcendants, they look upon as ficti WA 
tious, as the proper ſubject for poets to divert their fan- Kn 


cy with, who might contrive about theſe ancient times as Ko 


they pleaſed ; they, as well as other nations, wanting ſel 
divine revelation, knew nothing of the beginning of time, 0 


or origin of the world, as before proved +. Hence even the 


Cicero ſpeaks of thoſe who had died rooooo years before tha 
his time ||. If this learned Orator had underſtood any MF U. 
thing of the origin of the world, he would have known, 
that there had not been by far ſo many years from the ; 
creation of man and the booking of time. But the 

date the Romans inſiſt upon, is from the building of 
Rome, which is commonly reckoned on the firſt year of 
the ſeventh Olympiad, that is, after the creation of the 
world 3198 **, before the birth of Chriſt 750 year. M, 
Tho' this be no ancient record, when compared with 


' thoſe of the Jes, yet even as to a conſiderable part of 0 
that time, viz. from the building of Rome to the expul- 9 
ſion of the kings, and erecting the conſular ſtate, which 
* Protrepricon, nn. ab initio. - 21 
J Ciceronis Tuſc. quæſt. Lib. 1. 5. 3. 4 See Pag. 77, 78. > 


{ Tuſe. Quæſt. Lib. 1. §. 9. ** Helvicus's Chronological Tables Gale 
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is reckoned 244 years, they had no certain documents. 
Plytarch owns this, when he ſays*, Tho* many noble 
families of Rome derive their original- from Numa Pompi- 
lius, yet there 15 great diverſity of hiſtorians concerning that 
time in which he reigned. A certain writer called Clodius, 
in a book of his of paſt times, avers, That the ancient 
regiſters of Rome were loſt, when that city was ſacked by 
the Gauls; and that thoſe which are now extant, are coun- 
terfeited, to flatter and ſerve the humour of ſome great men, 
who are pleaſed to have their pedigree derived from ſome 
ancient and noble lineage, tho in reality that family hath 
10 relation to them. In ſhort, the Romans had no docu- 
ments for their hiſtory and chronology before the Cenſors 
Tables and the Faſti Conſulares, which could not be, till 
”, Wh theſe offices were erected, after the expulſion of the 
15 kings. 
5 hs to the antiquities of the Scythians, or other barba- 
rous nations, they had no learning, no monuments, no 
H. vuritten hiſtory before the ſpreading of Chriſtianity. We 
in. know nothing about them, except what the Greeks or 
s Komans are pleaſed to tell us, who ſtill extolled them- 
ng ſelves, and contemned others; and therefore tis difficult 
ne, Wl © believe them concerning their neighbours. But ſince 
ren theſe nations had no learning nor hiſtory, till the time 
ore that religion and learning were propagated among them 
in the days of the Goſpel, we are no further concerned 
with them in this enquiry. 8 
What has been ſaid does demonſtrate, how ſmall light 


h 

5 we can have from the heathen world for any ancient hi- 
- of WM ſtory, till after the beginning of the Per ſian empire, that 
of s, till the ſacred hiſtory of the Old Teſtament end, and 


that revelation to the Jewiſb Church was ſhut up by 
Malachi, the laſt of the prophets. A great part alſo 
of the heathen learning has been ſtolen or borrowed 


co from the Jes, as we have before diſcovered , and as 
pul- has been more fully proved by others +, to whoſe labours 
nich I ſhall not add. 5 . 


| In 
* Lifeof Numa, at the Beginning. 
Above pag. 73, 74. | 3 | 
+ Euſebius de Præpar. Evangel. lib. decim totum. Bochart, 
Gale's Court of the Gentiles, Grotius de veritate, 12 . 


112 The Authority of Moſes confirmed, 
In the laſt place, ſince the remote parts of the wort 
have been made known to us by navigation and con. 
merce, ſome travellers do report ſtrange things concern. 
ing the anriquities of China. But the Chineſe themſelyes 
confeſs their antiquities are in great part fabulous“; 
that their moſt ancient books were in hieroglyphicks, 
that their numbers in computation were miſtaken, 
months put for years. Of what antiquity ſoever thej 
Arſt writers were, there is little credit to be given to the 
books now remaining, ſince that general deſtruction o 
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all the ancient books by the Emperor A7-Hoam-ti, wiMiſcem 
lived about 200 years before Chriſt. He commande auth 
all the monuments of antiquity among them to be d ius 


ſtroyed, relating either to hiſtory or philoſophy, eſpe 
_ cially the books of Confucius, and killed many of thei 

learned men. Tho'the Chine/e magnified theirſk1ll in aftry- 
nomy to the Europeans Þ , and deſcribed their emperon 


hors 
them 
are P 


ann 


obſervatory, as moſt complete; yet upon a view thereo en tc 
it appeared very inconſiderable; the Inſtruments wer owe 
found uſeleſs, and new ones placed in their room by thMWſamit 
direction of Father Verbieſt. They could not ſo mud eat! 
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as make a calendar, their tables of eclipſes were ſo un 
correct, as they could not foretel when that of the f 
ſhould happen, and their rules for calculating of the 
were all falſe. From the whole, it appears that the f 
cred antiquity of the holy Scriptures is only real, and 
true, and infallible; the pretences to it among other m 
tions are fabulous and uncertain. 


The divine authority of the books of Moſes, and d 
the whole ſacred Scripture, is abundantly confirmed i 
what is already advanced; but ſince *tis uſual to recom 
mend the authority of ancient writers, by the teſtimon 
of others, who have lived as near as can be found, to thel 
time; the books of Moſes are not deſtitute of this coll 
teral proof, as I before named it |]. The [moſt ancie 
| Writ! 


* Martinii Hiſt. Sinica, lib. 1, 2. Præfatio P. Couplet. in Confuciun 
+ Le Compte Memoirs, pag. 64, 7 1, 464. Fenkyns's Reaſonableni 

of the Chriſtian Religion, vol, 1. pag. 32. & ſeqq. ; 
See above pag. 87. 8 
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or MW writers quote them with great veneration; from them 
om. they borrow their Jaws, and tranſcribe many matters of 
ern. fact. This is not only done by Chriſtians and Jes, on 
le vhoſe teſtimony I do not now inſiſt, but even by Hea- 
s*; I tnens. Tis not ſtrange that ſeveral Greek and Latin au- 
ks; mors have ſaid very little of a people, with whom they 


, or had no converſe, who loved not them nor their religion; 
ther yet ſome of theſe have wrote concerning the eus, as will 
\ the appear by the ſequel. This ſubject has been largely 
n handled by others, I ſhall only glean a few paſſages that 


authority of the books of Moſes. Foſephus F and Eu- 
cbius] have left us the teſtimonies of many heathen au- 
hors to this purpoſe. The books they cite are moſt of 
them now loſt, only theſe fragments they have quoted 
are preſerved. Thus Numerius, a Pythagorean, tells + of 
Fannes and Fambres, magicians in Egypt, who were cho- 
en to oppoſe Muſæus or Moſes, his prayers being very 
powerful with God, and to deliver Egypt from thoſe ca- 
amities he had inflicted. Fo/ephus informs us of ſeveral 
heathen authors, who had writ concerning the flood of 
hahe, as Mnuaſeas, Nicolaus Damaſcenus, Manetho, 


produces a fragment of Abydenus, who ſays TT, After 
beſe kings governed others, and then Siſithrus, to whone 


ters at Heliopolis in Siparis. He, in obedience to theſe 
onmands, /ailed to Armenia, and found it true that was 
nd eretold: on the third day after the tempeſt was ceaſed, be 
d ben! out birds to try if they could find any earth dry; when 
coe) found nothing but ſea, they returned to Siſithrus, who 
mon 
\ thel 
coll 
ncien 
ride 


wrld, and the ſhip arrived at Armenia, where the Ape 
"5 5 | too 
In Antiquitatibus & contra Appionem. | 

|| De Præp. Evang. lib. g. per totum. 

+ Apud Euſeb. de præpar. lib. 9. cap. 7, 8. 

** Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 8. 

7+ De Præp. Evang. lib; g. cap. 12: 


fucium 


ablend 


ſeem convincing, and conclude this point concerning the 


beroſus, Hecatæus, Hellanicus, and Acuſilaus. Euſebius 


daturn ſignified there was a great deal of rain to be on the © 
5th of the month Deſius, and commanded him to hide all 


ent out others. At laſt be had his deſign, the birds retur- 
ed loaded with ſlime. The Gods took Siſithrus from the. 
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took chips of the co, and carried it like anullets about thei 


necks. Any body may here diſcover the ſtory of Noah, 
tho? under ariother name. The ſame Abydenus writes of 
the tower of Babylon and the confuſion of language + 


Beroſus the Chaldean writes of Abraham. Hecatizus wrote 


a whole book concerning him, and Nichblais Damuſcenis 
calls him king at Damaſcus P; that the whole countr 


Was famous for his ſake ; that à village is ſhewn whete 


he 32 ** ; that when a famine was in the land of Cz. 


naan, he went to Egypt, and taught the Eyypiions arith- 


metick and aſtrology. Eupolemus, commerided by A. 
lexander Polybiſtor, ſpeaks allo of him , and favs, A 
braham el all nen in bis time, for wiſdom and piety; 
that when the Armenians had overcome the Phenicians, and 
made his nephew their priſoner, be with à retiviie of his 
ſervants ſubdued the conquerors — and being entertaitied a 


Argarize, Melchiſedeck Prieſt of the moſt high God, wh. 


reigned there, ſent bim gifts. Melo cited by Aleatide 
Polybiſtor, ſays +, That Abraham had one ſon by bis lab. 
ful wife, whom he called TE Laughter 3 chat be 
was commanded of God to offer his ſon Tfaac a buritt-offering, 
that he carried the boy with him to tbe top of a mountain, 
ao here be kindled a fire, and laid Iſaac upon it; but when 
he was going lo kill bim, an angel reſtrained him; à ram 
being preſented for a ſacrifice, be offered the ſame inſtead if 
his ſon. Demetrius, cited by the ſame Polybiſtor **, tell 
the whole ſtory of Jacob's going to Charran in Meſopota- 
mia, marrying Rachel and Leah, having twelve ſons, 
and one daughter Dinah ; of Joſepb's being fold into E- 
gypt, and moſt of what happened to him there. From 
Artapanus FF , we have a further account of Foſeph; 
from Ariſteas of Fob jj; from Eupolemus and Artapanis 
of Moſes ++ , of the plagues in Egypt, of his bringing the 
people through the red-ſea, when the Egyptians were 
drowned. But we are to credit the Word of God rather 
than Eupolemus, when he differs from it. The poet Eze- 


| kielus 
* De Præp. Evang. lib. g. cap. 14. + Ibid. cap. 16. 
{j Ibid. cap. 17 ——, + Ibid. lib. 9. cap. 19. 
bid. cap. :. H Ibid. cap. 23. [||] Ibid. cap. 25. 
f Ibid. cap. 26, 27. | | 
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„ alas“ has à poetical narration of the ſame things, with 

+, WW fone of the miracles done by Maſes in the wilderneſs, I 

of MW ſhould tranſcribealmoſt the whole ninth book of Euſebius's 

+ WM Golpel-preparation, if I were to inſert all the teſtimonies 

te do this purpoſe. Joſepbus in his books againſt Appion, 

has other teſtimonies from profane authors confirming 
ry il he Moſaick hiſtory, where he alſo vindicates the Jews 

+ from the reproaches caſt upon them by the heathens. 

>, That the Athenians borrowed ſeveral laws from the 

th. Jews, and the Romans from the Greeks, has been proved 
by che learned Grotius F. 3 . 

A. Many of the authors cited by Joſephus, Euſebius, and 

ty; ſome others of the primitive fathers; to confirm the Mo- 

? ik hiſtory againſt the heathens, being now loſt, in the 

5; general ſhipwreck of ancient books in the barbarous ages, 

1 i; WM fo the great loſs of the learned world; thoſe fragments 

vt} BY that are preſerved ſhould be the more valued by us. But 
% 7 {hall now offer a few teſtimonies from heathen authors, 

ii. that to this day remain more entire. Diodorus Siculus 

ſays ||, Among the Jews, Moſes pretends that the God Jad 

was the author of his laws. By Jao here we may underſtand 
Jehovah, who is indeed the author of the laws Moſes gave 

to the Fews. The ſame author, in his fortieth or laſt 
book, (of which there are only ſome Eclogæ or fragments 
remaining, for of forty books he wrote, only fifteen re- 
main entire 3) being there to diſcourſe of the war with the 
Jews, begins with their origin. According to + him, 


ons, bey were driven out of Egypt for ſome infectious diſeaſe, 
» F. WW (which is a common calumny of the Heathens) and, ſays 
rom be, the greateſt part of them came into that country, now 
ph; called Judea, at that time a deſart. The leader of that co- 
anus Ven) was Moſes, a wiſe and courageous man. He having 
» the il daten poſſeſſion of the country, built ſeveral towns, and Je- 


rulalem the moſt famous of them all; and a temple, which 
u by them held in great veneration. He taught them the ho- 
wur and ceremonies due to God; gave laws to their ** 

| VV lick, 


De Præp. Evang. lib, 9. cap. 28, 29. | 
De jure belli cap. 1. §. 12. De veritate religionis lib, 1. $. 15. in 
notis pag m. 15. Bibl. Hiſtoric. lib. 1. cap. 94. 5 
+ Bibl. Hiſtoric. lib. uſt. pag, m. 1190. N 
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lick, and reduced them into order; he divided the multityg 
into twelve tribes, becauſe he conceived this number moſt yer. 
fect, and conformable to the months of the year. But he ap- 
pointed no image nor ſtatue of the Gods, becauſe God has 10 
human ſhape, but judged the heavens that © ſurround the 
earth to be the only God, and to have all under their power, 
He appointed the rites for their ſacrifices, and rules for their 
manners, fo as they might be different from other nation. 

He made. choice of the beſt men to govern that people, formed 
into a body. The prieſts were conſtantly to attend the templs, 
and perform the worſhip and ſacrifices, To determine their 
important affairs, he gave them judges, and committed i 
them the care of the laws, and therefore they ſay the Jews 
never had a king. But the care and authority of governing 
Ibis multitude was committed always to one who excelled a- 
mong the prieſts in knowledge and virtue; him they call the 
high-prieſt, and eſteem him as the interpreter of the will and 
meſſages of God. He in their publick meetings gives con- 
mands; and the Jews are fo obedient, that proſtrate to the 
ground they adore him, when expounding the oracles of God 
In the end of their laws it is ſaid, Moſes the meſſenger gf 
God ſays theſe things to the Jews.——— This, and ſome more 
to this purpoſe, has Diodorus, where every body who 
knows the ſacred hiſtory may underſtand how far he err, 
and how falſe his narrative is. But he was not at painsto 
conſult the Scriptures, which long before his time were 
tranſlated by the ſeventy interpreters, but took his ac- 
count from common tradition, which is always ready to 

deceive, or from authors not to be credited. 

The like miſtakes we may find in Juſtin, the abridger 
of Trogus Pompeius. I ſhall not trouble the reader with 
the whole, the book is in many hands; but the ſum of 
his narrative concerning the Fews, may be rendred thus 
in Engliſh * : The origin of the Jews, ſays he, is from Da- 

. maſcus, a ncble city in Syria, which town was fo called 
from Damaſcus a king there, in honour of whom the-Sy- 

_ rians employed the ſepulchre of his wife Ariathes for a len- 
ple, and counted ber a goddeſs. After Damaſcus, Azelus, 
Adores, Abraham and Iſrahel were kings 3 the happy pri- 
; I geny 

& [aſtia.lib. 36. cap. 2. 
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geny of ten ſons made Iſrahel more famous than his anceſtors; 
therefore the people were divided into ten kingdoms, and all 
called Jews, from Juda, who died after the diviſion. He 
commanded his memory to be adored. His portion did ac- 
crue to the reſt. Joſeph was the youngeſt of the brethren, - 
they being jealous of his excellent genius, ſecretly ſold him to 
merchants, who were ſtrangers, by whom he was carried 
into Egypt 3 where, having learned magical Arts, by bis 


great capacity he ſoon became dear io the king; for be —_— 


derſtood prodigies, and was the firſt who did interpret dreams; 
neither was there any thing divine or human.but what he 
underſtood. He foreſaw the barrenneſs of the land many 


ears before it happened. All Egypt would bave periſhed 


by famine, if the king, by bis advice, had not ordered the 


efcemed, not as the word of a man, but as the oracle of 
Cod. Moſes was his ſon, who inherited his knowledge, 
and was very beautiful; but the Egyptians perceiving them 
ſcabbed, by the advice of the oracle, that the infection might 
not ſpread, drove him with theſe ſick people out of Egypt. 
He being leader to theſe fugitives, ſtole away the ſacred 
things of Egypt, which when the Egyptians. ſought to re- 
cover by arms, they were obliged by reaſon of tempeſts to re- 
turn home. Therefore Moſes having got into his native 
country of Damaſcus, poſſeſſes himſelf of Mount Sinai, 
where he with his people being weary with ſeven days 
faſting through the deſarts of Arabia, be called the ſeventh 
day, according to the cuſtom of his country, the Sabbath, 
and conſecrated it for ever for a Faſt ; becauſe that day put 
an end to their hunger and wandring, and becauſe they re- 
membred that for fear of the contagion they were driven 
from Egypt. Leſt they ſhould be hated by the natives of the 
land, for the ſame cauſe, they took care of commerce with 
ſtrangers, which ſoon turned to a part of their Religion and 


Egyptian Religion, was created their King. Hence it be- 
came cuſtomary among the Jews to have the ſame perſon 
King and Prieſt, by whoſe Fuſtice and Religion they increaſed 
to a great degree. Thus ſpeaks Juſtin. In which. narra- 
tive, as alſo in the following chapter, which I have not 


3 _ . tranſlated, 


corn to be laid up for many years; and his advice was 


Diſcipline. After Moſes, bis ſor Aruas, a prieſt in the | 
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tranſlated, any body may- ſee abundance of errors, al- 
moſt as many as words or ſentences. Whatever truth 
is in it, muſt be from the Bible, which he or his author 
might ſee, and from which probably he had his relation, 
tho? he has blended it with fables. + rogus.Pompeius, who 
wrote the hiſtory which Juſtin epitomized, was a retainer 
* in the family of the great Pompey, who conquered 
. Fudea, In the expedition of his maſter, without doubt 
he picked up the imperfect relations of the Jeus, or 
mixed the true hiſtory with the fabulous reports of ſome 
neighbouring Gentiles. The Scripture-Fhiftory muſt then 
regulate the report. If any body were to look to the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, would they nat believe Dr. Bur- 
net, who has ſearched the records, and wrote with care, 
rather than Varillas, a French papiſt, who has picked up 
his narrative from popiſh authors, to throw dirt on the 


Reformation? | 
Cornelius Tacitus has alſo the ſtory concerning the origin 
of the Jews, where are as many falfhoods, and as inju- 
rious to that people, as in thoſe of Diodorus Siculus and 
Juſtin ; only ſome grains of truth may be drawn from 
their rubbiſh. Tacitus being to write the wars of Veſpa- 
fian and Titus in Fudea, ſays , That in the reign of Iſis, 
un over-grown multitude of, Jews in Egypt, under the con- 
duct of Hieroſolymus and Judzus, did diſcharge them- 
ſelves into neighbouring countries. That Moſes, one of theſe 
baniſbed people, did tell them, that they cbuld expect 10 
help either from gods or men, being forſaken of both, and 
therefore ought to truſt bim as a leader ſent from heaven.— 
They conſented to bim, and began their journey, not know- 
ing whither they went; but nothing troubled them ſo much 
as want of Water.——— h 
People for ever to his intereſt, gave them new rites, contrary 
zo thoſe of all mortals. All things ure profane to them, 
which we account ſacred; and are permitted to them, which 
-to us are forbidden. ——They kill the ram, in reproach of 
Jupiter Hammon, and ſacrifice the bullock, which the 
_ Egyptians worſhip under the name of Apis, © They abſtain 
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* Nichols's Conference with a Theiſt, part 2. pag. 111. 


＋ Hiſtor. lib. v. non longs ad initio. 


Moſes, that he might ſecure this 
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from ſwines fleſh, becquſe they were once troubled .with the 


* 


el, to which that beaſt is obnoxious.——On the ſeventh 


day they think fit to be idle, becauſe that day put an end to 
their labour 3 and, to flatter their lazineſs, they reſt on the 


ſeventh year. The) circumciſe their genitals, that they 


nay be known by this to be different from other people.— 


The Egyptians worſhip many beaſts and compounded ſhapes, 


1 
\ 


but the Jews know' none but one ſpiritual Being, as their 


8 


Cod, and count them pro ane who wwor ſhip Images made of 
vile matter, in the likeneſs of men. Twat this great eternal 
VVV 
ng images in their cities, nor in their temples. Tat flat- 


* 


ter) ir Ponour is no} given to Kings or Emperors. Their 


country abounds with pdlmiatrees, very tall and beautiful. 
Their chief mountain is Lebanon; and, which is ſtrange in 
ſuch @ hot country, it is dark, and covered with ſnow. From 
hence proceeds the river Jordan, which does 75 rum into the 
ſea, but paſſes through a lake or two, and ſinks into tl 

in Wl third, which is a great lake or ſea, but of a peſtiferous 


nd Wl ſwim in it, nor fowls frequent its waters, &c. 


ju- ſmell ; whoſe waves are not toſſed with Wind, nor do hh . 


m Plutarch diſcourſes * of the Fews abſtaining from 
pa- ſwines fleſh, and gives odd reaſons for it. He 


ſis, of their Feaſt of Tabernacles, where they perform Bac- 
on cbanals, or Rites in honour of Bacchus. For, ſays he, 


em. they uſe little trumpets to invocate their God, as the Argives 
beſe i their Bacchanal Solemnities ; then come others playing on 


W il harps and lutes, whom they call Levites; a name derived 
alt from Lyzus, a ſurname of Bacchus. Their Feaſt of 
Sabbaths, ſays he, is not diſagreeable to Bacchus. ——They 


wine, till they be intoxicated. Whete he contradicts not 
only the truth, but alſo Tacitus t, who wrote before him, 
that the Rites of the eus no way agree to Bacchus. Plu- 


abroad, uſes a mitre on bis Bead; that he is cloathed with 
a veſture of Hag:ſtin, wrought richly with gold; arrayed 
alſo in a long robe down to bis feet, 'with many little bells 
HE n banging 
* Sympoſiac. Lib. 4. Quzſt. 5, | 9 
1 Tacitus loco modo citato, + Plutarch. ubi ſupra. 


folemnize the Sabbaths with mutual feaſting and drinking of 


arch alſo ſays t, That the Jews High-prieſt, when be goes 
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120 The Authority of the 
hanging down about the border and ſkirt of the robe, which 1 the 
jingle and ring as be goes. That in their oblations the aut 
offer no honey. Theſe things are, without doubt, ſtolen WM ma 
from the books of Moſes, tho' the heathens have adul- is 
terated what they ſpeak about them with many fable M. 
and falſhoods. Even Juvenal ſays*, That ſome (meaning La 
the Fews) fear the Sabbaths; they worſhip nothing but ide ten 
Clouds and the God of Heaven; they no more eat ſwine to 
feſb than man's, from which their circumciſed fathers al- pre 
ſtained; that contemning the Roman laws, they learn the ane 
Jewiſh, and obſerve with religious fear whatever Moſes Ml i © 
delivered in his hidden book. I might cite Strabo , and MI oth 
many other heathen authors, concerning Moſes and the vit 
Fews: thoſe who are curious, may fee abundance of quo- ing 
cations to this purpoſe, in the books named at the foot pre 
of the page J. What I have already advanced is ſufficient Wh mil 
to prove what I aſſerted, in my entry on this argument, ſrię 
That the books of Moſes were held in great veneration, WM hit 


even by ancient heathen writers. From them they bor- tru 

row many laws, and tranſcribe many paſſages and mat- WO. 
ters of fact; and therefore Moſes is not deſtitute of proof, ¶ anc 

from teſtimonies of his adverſaries, who neither loved him WM by 

nor his Religion; which confirms his authority. | by 

| , 155 


Ihe holy Scriptures being already proved to be a Reve- by 
lation worthy of God, and given by him; and the au- cal: 
thority of the books of Moſes ſo fully eſtabliſhed, that Wi to 


| „ there Co 
Juvenal. Satyr, 14. Ver. 96. & ſeq. . Hit 
8 Metuentem Sabbata patrem, f 
Nil præter nubes, & cali numen adorant: 0 

Nec diſtare putant human carne ſuillam, 1 mo 

Qud pater abſtinuit : mox & a den ponunt : nur 
Romanas autem ſoliti contemnere leges, | Olc 
Fudaicum ediſcunt, & ſervant, ac metuunt jus, 6 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moſes, cles 

| NY OO as 


+ Strabo, lib. 16. pag. 760, & ſeq.  _ | ; 
4 Euſebius de Præp. Evang, ſpeciatim, lib. 9, 10. Clemens Alex. Wi 74 
Protrepticon, Stromata. Auguſtin. de civitate Dei. Cyrillus contra AG 
e Joſephus contra Appionem. Huerii Demon. Evangelica, ¶ obe 
peciatim, Prop. 4. cap. 2. pag. m. 51 ad 68. Grotius de veritate, &c. obe 
lib. 1. in notis ad 5. 15— 18. à pag. 23 ad 66. Fam eſon's Spicilegia, 
cap. 8, 9. à pag. 153 ad 212. . 


Chap. 1. other Books of the Old Teſtament. 121 
there can be no cheat nor falſhood in them ; the divine 
authority of all the other books of the Old Teſtament 
may be thus further demonſtrated. Firſt, The doctrine 
is the very ſame with what is contained in the books of 
Moſes, both as to the Rule and Sanction of the moral 
Law, and alſo as to the Ordinances of Worſhip ; all 
tending to engage that people, and others after them, 
to the careful and conſtant obſervance of the law, for 
promoting the honour of God, the Creator of heaven 
and earth, and good of Mankind. The truth whereof 
is obvious to any, who, with underſtanding, reads the 
other books of the Old Teſtament, and compares them 
with the books of Moſes ; the doctrinal part of them be- 
ing only an explication of the laws of Moſes, and of the 
prophecies uttered by him, with exhortations and pro- 
miſes to obedience, and denunciations of wrath, to 
fright from the breach of the divine law. Secondly, the 
hiſtory of the miracles and matters of fact appears to be 
true, becauſe theſe books have been received as the 
word of God, containing true matter of fact, doctrine 
and hiſtory, and have been owned as the Word of God 
by the eros; which could not have been, had they been 
a forgery and falſnood. The ſame reaſons, which prove 
that the books of Moſes could not have been received 
by them, had they been forged, have more force in this 
caſe, in regard they had the books of Moſes, whereby 
to try all new Revelations pretending to have been from 
God, They had allo an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
High-prieſts, who could give an infallible deciſion by 
Urim and Thummim in all ſuch matters; and a ſucceſſion 
of prophets extraordinarily raiſed up, at leaſt one or 
more in every age, from Moſes to Malachi ; of which 
number were all the writers of the other books of the 
Old Teſtament. Many of them wrought ſignal mira- 
cles in the view of the whole nation, princes and people; 
as Samuel, Elijah, Eliſha, David, Solomon, Iſaiab, Fere- 
niab, &c. Alſo there are recorded many remarkable 
Acts of God's wonderful mercies to that people, when 
obedient z and terrible judgments upon them, when diſ- 
obedient, All which do declare how impoſſible it 2 
3 . e 
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The Authority of the 


122 


for any perſon to have forged all, or any of theſe books, 


and impoſed them on that people, who were fo unwil. 
ling to obey the commandments of God revealed to 
them. For by theſe books, the Jes unthankfulneſs to 


God, and their rebellion againſt him, with the judg. 


ments he inflicted upon them, their kings and prieſts, for 
the ſame, are revealed to the view of all men. The 
evidence then of divine authority perſuaded the Jeus to 
receive them, as being ſent of God to reprove them for 
their ſin, and to encourage them to their duty; and the 


ſuame may perſuade all men to the end of the world, that 


theſe books came from God, to advance theſe noble 
purpoſes. Thirdly, The arguments which I have before 
advanced, to prove that the Scriptures are a Revelation 


given by God, for the good of his church“, do al 
Hold concerning thoſe books after Moſes, from the be- 


ginning of Joſbua to the end of Malachi. There true 
Doctrine ſhines. There are the manifeſtations of Divine 
Power, by working miracles. There are the moſt cer- 
tain and infallible. hiſtory and chronology of the Church 
of God, and the world, for many ages. There the 
harmony of inſpired writers, tho' in different ages and 
Places, do declare, that the Scriptures are all given b 
the ſame Spirit of God. There are prophecies, proceed. 
ing from infinite knowledge and wiſdom, exactly ac- 
compliſhed. Where can we find ſuch predictions, as in 


Jaiab, Feremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the reſt of the 
prophets, where the event does exactly anſwer what 1 


foretold? Here the experience of David in the Pſalms, 
of Job in his. book, do exactly correſpond with thoſe 
of the people of God in all ages, becauſe God, who 
indited this word, knew infallibly what would be the 
caſe of his people to the end of the world. Here the 
brighteſt diſcoveries of the Tang of the world in the 


book of Eccleſiaſtes, and the wiſeſt precepts to conduct 


human life in the book. of Proverbs, beyond what any 


of the heathen moraliſts could pretend to. They could 
never enforce their precepts with ſuch an encouraging 
proſpect of rewards, nor with ſuch a terrible view 5 


* See pag. 65 to 1 
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puniſhments, as theſe ſacred books plainly diſcover, All 
theſe things do loudly proclaim the divine authority of 
thefe books 3 that there is no cheat in them, but that 
they are ſent of God to be a rule to his Church in all 


erb, The evil hiſtory of the world confirms the 
7 of the matters of fact related in theſe books 
of the Old Teſtament. Had the heathens any accurate 
hiſtory of theſe times, we ſhould be at no loſs to adduce 
teſtimonies to prove this; but it has already been made 


evident, that the moſt ancient hiſtorians of the Gentiles 


that now remain, did not begin to write, till ſome time 


aſter the commencement of the Perſian empire, that is, 


till the canon of the Old Teſtament was cloſed by Ma- 
lachi, the laſt of the prophets. The heathens alſo hated 
the Zeros, and had little or no commerce with them. We 


cin therefore expect hut 22 hints of their 


affairs from them; yet I ſhall adduce a few, ſuch as 
offer. Euſebius cites the book of Eupolemus, concerning 


the prophecy of Elias, ſaying, Moſes did the office:of .@ 


trophet forty years; 'to him fucceeded Jeſus the Son f 
Naue, 0h executed that office thirty years, and lived tiil 
be was a hundred and ten; by bim the tabernacle was fixed 
in Shiloh. After bim was Samuel - the prophet ; and after 
bim Saul æwas made king by the command of God: he died in 
ithe-twenty. firſt year of his reign. To him fucceeded David 
bis ſon, who overcame the Syrians at Euphrates, and the 


«ty Comagene, with the Syrians and Phenicians in Gi- 


lkadene. He alſo Lasse againſt the Idumeans, Ammo- 
nites, Moabites, Itureans, Nabatheans, and Nabdeans; 
alſo againſt Suron · ting of Tyre, and obliged all of them, in 
lime to come, to pay "tribute io the Jews: But he made n 
chvenant with Vaphres king of Egypt. When be earneſtly 
defired to build ' a temple to God, and afted where the altar 
ſhould be erefted:; ſuddemy an angel told bim, it muſt be 
above Jeruſalem. But he was prohibited to build 'this 
lemple, becauſe be was a blondy man, who had ſpent ſeveral 
e in wars. The angels name was Dianathan, by whom 
David was ordered to leave the care of building the temple 
: ag LE . to 
> De prep, Evang. Lib. g. cap. 30. Tb. OeY] 
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to his ſon. He prepared gold, ſilver, braſs, ſtones, cypreſ 
and cedar-wood. David alſo cauſed ſhips to be built at Achan, 
a city in Arabia, and ſent men ſkilled in metals to Urphe, 
an iſland in the red-ſea, abounding with gold-mines, why 
brought thence much gold into Judea. David having reigned 
forty years, left the kingdom to his ſon Solomon, of twelve 
years of age, before Heli the high-prieſs and twelve princes 
of the people, with the gold, ſilver, ſtones, cypreſs, and 
cedar- wd. Solomon aſſumed the government after bis fa 
ther*s death, and ſent a letter to Vaphres, king of Egypt, 
for work-men to build the temple. The form of the let- 
ter, with Yapbres's favourable anſwer, Solomon's letter to 
Suron king of Tyre, Sidon, and Phenicia, Suron's (called 
in Scripture Hiram's) anſwer, with an account of the 
ſtructure of the temple, and the reſt of Solomon's build. Wl ge. 
ings and actings, not unlike to what is in the bible, we Abbe 
have from Eupolemus, preſerved by Euſebius* The ed 
fame Eupolemus, and from him Polybiſtor, tells us , gre 
That in the reign of Joakim lived Jeremiah the propbet, ſup 
 wwho finding the Jews offering ſacrifice to a golden idol of Wi the 
Baal, told them of a dreadful calamity that would com: ¶ vai 
upon them. And Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, a; 5 
foretold by Jeremiah the prophet, came againſt Judea, d. hill 
ſtroyed the whole country, took the city Jeruſalem, made Mt loſ 
the King Joakim priſoner, ſeized all the gold, ſilver and Ml cat 
braſs which was in the temple, and ſent it to Babylon, except Wl mi 
the ark and tables in it, which remained under the cuſtody ¶ aui 
of Jeremiah. In the ſame book of Exſebins + we have a Ml cha 
large account from Beroſus and Abydenus of Nebuchai- 80 
nezzar, and his ſucceſſors, kings of Babylon. TH: FF. 
Joſephus” from Dius and Menander, who tranſlated the Wil Go 
Dian annals from the Phenician into the Greek tongue, of 
gives an account of the friendly correſpondence by let. tha 
ters || betwixt Hiram king of Tyre, the ſon of Abibalus, Wi ve 
and Solomon, and how the letter anſwered the doubts, Mt Je! 
problems and queſtions of the former, . explaining them iſ 3 | 
to his ſatisfaction, according to his knowledge, which 


was extraordinary. Foſepbus alſo from the ſame 4 5 
| | ; | de, 

* De præp. Evang. Lib. 9. cap. 31, 32, 33, 34. + Ibid: cap. 3. *© 

+ Cap. 40, 41. Antiq. lib, 8. cap. 2 pe 


— 
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dir, has a ſhort hiſtory and chronology of ſeveral of the 


kings of Tyre, where ſacred and profane hiſtory kiſs 


one another T. Particularly it appears that the Pheni- 
tian Dido, who built Carthage in Afric, with whom, 
Virgil ſays, Æneas converſed after he fled from Troy, lived 
after the time of Solomon; which ſtrengthens the opinion 
we formerly advanced, concerning the time of the wars 
of Troy. The ſame Joſephus frequently brings gentile 
writers into the. field, conſenting to the hiſtory and anti- 


quities of the Jews. I ſhall but mention one other paſ- 
lage of this kind: while he writes of the famine in the 


time of Abab king of Iſrael, he ſays +, this want of 
rain is mentioned alſo by Menander, upon the affairs of 
Ithobaal king of the Tyrians, That in his reign there was a 
great want of rain, even from the month Hyperbetæus 10 
the ſame month in the following year, for which be appoint- 
ed prayers, and there followed great thunder. This is the 
great drought recorded 1 Kings Chap. xvii. 1thobaal might 


ſupplicate his Gods, but the judgment was removed by 


the God of Jacob. Elijah prayed, and the beavens gave 
rain, and the earth brought forth fruit ; James v. 18.. 


The teſtimonies I have hitherto adduced to confirm the. 


hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, are from authors that are 
loſt, only ſome fragments of them are preſerved by the 
care of Joſephus and Euſebius, to whom poſterity are 
much obliged. I ſhall now offer ſome teſtimonies from 
authors that are tranſmitted to us more entire. Strabo 


that ancient geographer, who flouriſhed in the Auguſtan 


age, ſays ||, The ſucceſſors of Moles, who to this time ob- 
ſerve his laws, are juſt men and truly religious, reverencing 
God, and loving juſtice. Procopius, writing of the war 
of the Vandals in Afric, ſpeaks of an inſcription found in 
that country upon an ancient monument, ſignifying **, 
we are thoſe whe have fled from ihe face of that robber, 
Jeſus the ſon of Naue. The land of Canaan was not then 


a bafren deſart, as Tacitus alledges, nor was it obtained 


8 | | with- 
| , ny Appionem, lib. 1. 5 

ide ſameſon's Spicilegia, cap. 11. pag. 217. & ſeqq. 
+ 1 eap. 7. Geograph. lib. 16. 
De bello Vandalico, lib. 2. cap. 10. Heeg E0u4y 08 ££29/7%5 c a 
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"fame is lately maintained by our learned country- man 


Perixonius , and 1 ſee nothing to contradict it. Seſaſtri 


their riſing next morning, finding tbemſelves without arm 
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without war by the Jes; nay, it was conquered by irt 1 
ſiſtible force, So the conduct of J le 1 — fp 
Nun, many of the former inhabitants being killed or 5 
expelled. Even Julian, the emperor commonly called 1 a 
the apoſtate, writing againſt the Chriſtians, ſays“, 2 WM 
fun jo offer ſacrifices at the altar, becauſe fire does not te. 
ſeend from heaven ts conſume the victims, as in Moſes's tine; Will ;- 
but that bappened only once in his days, and long after in 
thoſe of Elias the Tisbite. Here Julian is not ſo great 
an infidel, as our modern Deiſts; he acknowledges the 
truth of theſe miracles, which they deny. 

Herodote, the moſt ancient hiſtorian among the Gen- 
tiles that's extant, has ſeveral paſſages that touch the 
facred hiſtory ; butthey are ſo diſguiſed and mixed with 
fables he received from the Egyptian priefts, that one 
would ſcarce know them. To notice a few.of them, we 
may obſerve, that tis the opinion of Joſephus F, that Se 
foftris, the Egyptian of whom Herodote tells ſtrange fto- 
ries, is the ſame with Shij/bak, who in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam came up againſt Jeruſalem, and took away the 
treaſures of the bouſe of the Lord, of the king*s hauſe, ani 
all the ſhields of gold which Solomon had made l. The 


(while he lived, my good friend) Mr. Jameſon, againſt 


overcame the Syrians in Paleſtine, by which deſignation 
the Jews are frequently meant among gentile writers, 
Herodote allo from an account, diſguiſed by the Zgyptiar 
prieſts, has the ſtory of Hezetiab's being delivered from 
the Aſſyrian, Senacherib f. He indeed makes a fabu- 
Tous application of it, to the city Peluſium, and to S- 
thou the Egyptian king, inſtead of Hezekiah, by whoſe 
piety, ſays he, it was obtained, that while the king 
Aſſyria laid fiege to Peluſium, à great number of rat 
were miraculouſly ſent into his army, who in one night dil 
eat all-their fhield-ſtraps, quivers and bow-ſtrings ; ſo as 0 


for 


* Apud Cyrillum contra Julianum, lib. 10. + Antiq. lib. 8, cap. 
it Lib. 2. cap. 102— 106. || 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26. 5 
s Spicilegia antiq. cap. 13, 14. {+ Iſa, xxxvii. 3638, 2 Kings v. 


for carrying on the war, they were forced to raiſe the 
ſiege and be gone F. *Fis particularly to be remarked, 
that Herodote calls the king of Aria, to whom this 
happened, by the ſame name of Sancherib or Senacherib, 
a5 the ſacred Sctiptures do, and the time in both do well 
agree; Which ſhews it is the ſame fact that is related by 
both, even tho' the former has diſguiſed the relation, 
which may be eaſily accounted for, as Dr. Prideans 


en- tell nothing in ſuch a manner, as might give any 
reputation to either. The ſame Herodote informs us}, 
1th Wil That Necos king of Egypt fought with the Syrians at Mag- 
one Bll dollo, and gained the victory, and after the battle ſeized 
we Bl the great city Cadytis. This is the ſame ſtory we have in 
Se Wil facred Scripture **, tho? the names be a little changed. 
Mr. Jameſon FT maintains againſt Perizonins, that the city 
r of (adhis is Feruſalem. I ſee no reaſon to doubt of it. Tis 
the Wi certain, that Pharaob-Necho having wounded the good 
an Wi king Joſab in battle at Megiddo, of which wounds he 


T he died, ſoon after the victory put Fehoabaz in bonds at 


man Riblab, that he might not reign at Feru/alem, and put the 
inſt land to a tribute of an hundred talents of ſilver, anda 
/17 talent of gold, and made Eliatim king in the room of 
ton bis father Foiab, changing his name to Feboiakim. Now 
ters all this might be done at Feruſalem, after it was ſeized by 
a Pharaoh - Necho, and the name Cadytis being near a. kin to 
rom I K24-f, boly, is very applicable to that ho 
abl- Mag alſo f peaks of Apries king of Egypt ##, who is the 
o Se. ame man, whom the prophet Feremiab calls Pharaob- 
bo bra. The account Herodote *** ind Xenophon T 
1s 0 both give, of taking 

ral agree with that of the holy Scripture, as we may fee 
t did iluſtrated by the learned Dr. Prideaux ++. 
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obſerves +, When we conſider that it comes to us thro” 
the hands of ſuch as had the greateſt averſion both to the 
nation and religion of the Fews, and therefore would 
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But ' tis not my deſign to inſiſt upon all particulars of 
this kind. Divine Providence has ſo ordered, that aſter 
the beginning of the Perſian monarchy, we have ſome 
footſteps in heathen authors, to confirm the accompliſh- 
ment of Scripture- prophecies and threatnings concerning 
the Church, and other nations. Of which ſeveral wri- 
ters, and particularly Dr. Prideaux has made good im- 
provement, in his book entitled, The Old and New 
Teſtament connected, in the hiſtory of the Jews and neigh- 
bouring nations; as any body, who reads it with reflection, 
may perceive. What I have already advanced, does 
prove, that the civil hiſtory of the world confirms the 


certainty of matters of fact related in the books of the 
Old Teſtament. 


I proceed now to the books of the New Teſtament, 
Having already demonſtrated, that the whole ſacred 
Scripture is a revelation worthy of God, and inſpired by 
his Holy Spirit, I ſhall only adda few reaſons to confirm 
the authority of the New Teſtament. Firſt, that the 
doctrine is of the ſame nature with the doctrine of Moſes 
and the prophets, and naturally tends to promongghe ſame 
end, Jeſus Chriſt our bleſſed Redeemer did preſs the ob- 
ſervance of the moral law delivered by Mofes, and did 
vindicate the ſame from the falie gloſſes of corrupt teach- 
ers, in his excellent ſermon on the mount“, and in all 
his ſermons. He particularly declares, that he came not 
to deſtroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them F. All 
the Apoſtles exactly follow their maſter's precept and ex. 
ample, as is evident by their writings. *Tis true, the 
ordinances of divine worſhip are changed, as to their out- 
ward rites and ceremonies : yet the ſubſtantial part of 
worſhip is the ſame in the Old and New . Teſtament; 
and the worſhip in the New, does in a more clear and 
ſimple manner proſecute the ends of the Old Teſtament 
rites. Both theſe rites of worſhip were convenient and 
neceſſary in their ſeveral ſeaſons ; even that in the Old 
Teſtament, to make way for the worſhip of the New, 
by giving the world a right notion of the nature of ſa- 
Ig crifices, 

Matth. v, vi, vii. + Matth. v. 17. 
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f crifices, as à ſubſtitution of one that was innocent to 
r ſuffer in the room of the guilty. But the Old- Teſtament 
e worſhip being appointed by God himſelf, by a revela- 
— tion confirmed by ſo many miracles and prophecies, two 
g things were neceſſary to the change thereof. 1/7, That 


i- the change ſhould have been foretold in the Old Teſta- 
ment. 2dly, That the perſon who made the change, 
ſhould prove the truth of his miſſion from God by 
miracles and prophecies, at leaſt equal to thoſe whereby 
the former was eſtabliſhed, - | 


es ay | | | 
he As to the firſt of theſe, that the rites of the Old-Te- 
he ſtament worſhip were to be changed, was plainly fore- 


told in the Old Teſtament itſelf ; for Moſes declared *, 
The Lord thy God will raiſe up unto thee à prophet, from 


nt. the nidſt of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, to bim 
ed ſhall ye bearken. And it fhall come 1o paſs, that 
by whoſoever will not hearken unto my words, which he ſhall 
rm eat in my name, I will require it of bim. Now that. 


whereby Moſes 1s diſtinguiſhed from all the prophets, is 


Jes bis giving a new revelation of the law of God, and ap- 
me Pointing new ordinances of religious worſhip, and acting 
2b- the part of a mediator between God and his people. 
did WW Wherefore the prophet, here foretold, muſt publiſh the 


law a-new, ard give new inſtitutions of religious wor- 

ſhip, and be a mediator between God and his people. 
Wit Chriſt had not done theſe things, any other of the 
prophets had been as like unto Moſes as he; yea, he 


ex- vould have been more like to the other prophets than to 
the Mes. But he did a-new publiſh and explain the law, 
out- and gave new ordinances of religious worſhip, and in a 
t of {ſingular manner did act the part of a Mediator; there- 
ent; ſore he is a prophet like unto Moſes, From all which we 
and ee, that the ordinances of Moſes gave the people 
nent round to expect a change of the religious worſhip 3 
and hich is yet more clearly diſcovered by the prophets, who 


lived nearer the time of the Meſſiah : as, when our Lord 

lubſtitutes himſelf in the room of theſe legal offerings, 
8 Sacriſice 

Deut. xviii. 15, 19. 
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Sacrifice and offering thou didſt not defire>—Then ſaid ] 
Lo, I come. He is a prieft for ever, after the order 
of Melchiſedeck +. There being a change of the prick. 
hood, not of the tribe of Levi, but of the. tribe of 
Judab, of neceſſity there muſt be a change of the lay, 
fince fo many of the ceremonial laws relate to the prieſt. 
; hood. Daniel expreſly ſays +, The Maſſiab ſhall cauſe the 
' ſacrifice and the oblation to ceaſe. Our Lord's ſatisfaction 
Was quite of another nature from all the legal offerings, 
He made his ſoul an offering for ſiu l. He having exer- 
ciſed his publick miniſtry for three years and a half, of- 
fered up himfelf to death in the midſt of that ſeptenary 
of years, and thereby fulfilled the deſign of all the Mo- 
ſaical ſacrifices; from which time they were of no more 
uſe to the people of God. All this is confirmed by the 
prophet Feremiab, They ſhall ſay no more, the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord: neither ſhall it come to mind, neither 
ſhall they remember it, neither ſhall they viſit it, neither 
Sall that be done any more. Chriſt being come, as the 
| ſubſtance of that, of which the ark and all the rites were a 
ſhadow, he being now our propitiatory and mercy-ſeat, 
there ſhall be no miſſing of the ark, nor any repair to 
it, as a divine oracls. The days come, ſaith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the houſe of Iſrael; 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers, 
in the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt ++. The prophet Malachi * from theri- 
ſing of the ſun, even to the going down of the ſame, my namt 
ſhall be great among the gentiles, and in every place incenſe 
ſhall be offered to my name, and a pure offering; for my 
name ſhall be great among the heathen, ſaith the Lordi 
boſts ++. When hecaſts off ceremonial ſervices, and car- 
nal ordinances, he will ſet up ſpiritual and heavenly in the 
room. of them, and all nations from Eaſt to Welt ſhall 
ſubmit to them. All theſe prophecies are a ſufficient 
proof, that God declared in the Old Teſtament he de- 


ſigned a new way of religious worſhip ſhould be inftit 


ted by the Me/iab under the Goſpel. 
| | Secondly, 


„ * PAalzl.6,7. + Pill. cx. 4. f Daniel. ix. 25. Iſaiah li. v. 
a Jeremiah ii, 16. ff Jerem ui. 31, 32., ++ Malachi 1. 
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Chip.t, of the New Teſtament: "oat 
Secondly, Since our Lord Jeſus did prove his com- 
miſſion by teſtimonies of divine power and knowledge, 
equal ro thoſe given by Moſes ; his doctrine muſt be re- { 
ceived as the Word of God. Now, the miracles tecorded 
in the New Teſtament, as done by Chriſt, are for weight 
and number, equal to thoſe of Moſes and all the ſucceed- 
ing prophets, and were wrought as publickly before the 
world; all that would, even his greateſt enemies, having 
acceſs to ſee them. Thegreateſt adverſaries to Chriſtianity, 
who lived near theſe times, even Celſus and Julian, were 
never ſo impudent as to deny the truth of any of them. 
Thirdly, Our Redeemer did one miracle far exceeding 
any done by Moſes or any prophet, namely, by raiſing 
himſelf from the dead. This was foretold in the Old 
Teſtament, Thou wilt not leave my ſcul in bell *, neither 
wilt thou ſuffer thine holy one to ſee corruption F. And 
more plainly by Chriſt himſelf, when he ſays, I lay down 
my life: I have power to lay it down, and power to take it 
again + Deſtroy this temple, and in three days I will raiſe 
it again. But he ſpake of the temple of bis body. 
| When therefore be was riſen from the dead, his diſciples re- 
membred that he ſaid unto them, and believed the Scrip- 
| tures, and the words which Jeſus had ſaid ||. He yields 
himſelf to the death, and ſuffers his enemies to kill him 
in the moſt publick, cruel and ignominious manner; and 
when he had been in the grave till the third'day, he riſes 
again according to the Scripture, and to his own promiſe. 
Our Lord's Reſurrection is an illuſtrious proof of the 
whole of the Chriſtian Religion; that he is ſent of God 
to ſeek and to ſave that which was loſt ** ; that the father 
did really give him that teſtimony, this is my beloved ſon 
in whom 1 am well pleaſed, bear ye him TT ; that he has 
ſanftified and ſent him into the world +; that he is the 
lon of God; that him bath God the father ſealed Ill, &c. 
To be ſure, the glorious God would never have given 
him ſuch credentials, as a reſurre&ion from the dead, 
ns Ly: had 
* Or, in the Grave, as the Word Sheol alſo ſignifies. | 
condily, Compare Palm xvi. 10. with Acts ii. 31. and xiii. 37. : 
2 + John x. 18. | Johnii.19,21, 22. ** Luke xix. 10, 
by : tt Matth. xvii. 5. ++ Johnx.36, Ill John vi. 27. 
chi 1. 1 8 | | 
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had he been a deceiver. The certainty of his reſur- 
rection is as well atteſted as any truth in the world. He 
was ſeen of above five hundred brethren at once. Tho 
an impoſture might be concealed among a few, yet tis 
next to impoſſible it ſhould be undiſcovered by ſo great 
a number; that ail their hearts and tongues ſhould ſo 
keep time, and never claſh with one another. The 
Apoſtles, who preached this doctrine, teſtified of things 
conſiſtent with their perſonal knowledge; This Jeſus 
God has raiſed, whereof we are witneſſes T. They did 
eat and drink with him after he roſe from the dead ; they 


converſed with him for forty days; they received orders 


and inſtructions from him $ He upbraided them for 
their unbelief ||, When they delivered their teſtimony, 
they called on his name, begged his aſſiſtance, and 
wrought great miracles and wonderful cures. All this 


they did in the moſt publick manner, when Feruſalem 


was crowded with ſtrangers at the ſolemn feaſts ; they 
made no ſecret, yea, they boaſted of it . The San- 
hedrim of the eus could not deny nor refute the proof, 
but were ſtirred with wrath to perſecute the Apoſtles, 
who talked of it in the place where it was done, and 
immediately after the reſurrection. The men who did 
ſo, were of ſuch probity and virtue, as their adverſaries 
never durſt call the ſame in queſtion. They were not 
ecucated in courts, nor accuſtomed to politicks and arts 
of deceiving. They could have no ſecular intereſt in 
— . - . . 

view, in preaching this doctrine to the world, that our 
Lord was crucified to fatisfy the juſtice of God for our 
ſins, that we are 7o die to ſin, and live unto righteouſneſs ; 
to deny ourſelves, and take up our croſs and follow him. 
The men they preached to, were either Fews or Gentiles, 
educated under many prejudices to the Chriſtian Religion; 
the Gentiles fond of their idols, which the Goſpel over- 
turned; and the Fews poſſeſſed with an imagination, that 
the Meſiab was to be a temporal prince, to deliver them 
from their preſent oppreſſion. Not finding this in our 
Redeemer, they would have confuted the truth of his 
reſurrection, 


or. zv. 6. + Acts x. 40, 41. 4 Matth. xxviii. 19, 20. 
Luke xxiv. 25. #* Acts v. zo —33 9 
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e reſurrection, had it not been ſo bright as they durſt never | 
y oppoſe it. How ſevere are the laws of our holy religion | 
is againſt all deceit, lying, forgery and falſe teſtimony *. 


Had the Apoſtles been men of degenerate principles, they | 
would never have given ſuch rules as we have in the Go- 
ſpel. But they heartily believed what they taught, as 
appears by their chearful ſuffering on that ſcore. Neither 

were they fooliſh ſtupid men, but underſtood very well 

what they taught. Their diſcourſes are grave and well 
compoſed, full of life and perſuaſive eloquence ; fo that 

our Lord's reſurre&ion has all the evidence a ſubje& of 

this kind is capable of. Add to all this, that it was 
typified and propheſied of in the Old Teſtament F. Tis > 
confirmed by the teſtimony of angels g, and many won- 

derful works ||. There was a great earthquake; for the 

angel of the Lord came, and rolled back the ſtone from 

the door of the ſepulchre; the keepers did ſhake, and became 

as dead men: Yea, the ſoldiers, thoſe adverſaries the 

watch, came into the city and ſhewed io the chief prieſts the 

things that were done. - * then the truth of our Lord's 

divine miſſion to ſave ſinners, and of the whole Chriſtian 
Religion, is ſo well atteſted by ſo glorious a reſurrection 

from the dead, his laws do oblige mankind, his promiſes 

and threatnings moſt certainly ſhall be fulfilled. Infidels 

and unbelievers are the greateſt fools and madmen, who 

loſe happineſs here and hereafter, and incur endleſs miſe- 

ry for worſe than nothing; and Chriſtians who do believe 

his promiſes, and obey his commands, are the only wiſe 


men in the world *. 
Fourthly, The truth of the books of the New Teſ- 
tament, and of the matters there contained, is eſta- 
blſhed on the ſame reaſons, by which we have de- 
monſtrated the books of Moſes to be true and genuine, 
incapable of being forged ; for theſe books being writ at, 
or very near the time wherein theſe remarkable tranſ- 
3 actions 


? 


* Epheſ. iv. 25. Rev. xxi. 8. and xxii. 15. 1 e 
Pfalm xvi, 10. Hoſea vi. 2. Matth. xii. 40. + Matth. xxviii. 5, 6. 
Matth. xxviii. 2, 4, 11. Mark xvi. 4. Luke xxiv. 2. John xx. 1. 
** See this argument more fully handled by Humphrey Ditton on the 

Reſurroftion, ee . 
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to the death; and yet they never attempted to diſpute one 


wherein. the wonderful works there related were done, 


the cheat muſt have been diſcovered ; becauſe neither the 


and act in his name and authority; and pretend to 


actions happened, it was impoſſible they ſhould have been 
receiyed as true by the people of that place and age where- 
in they were done and wrote, had not their truth been 
paſt contradiction; becauſe every body muſt have per- 
ceived the cheat, eſpecially the rulers of the Jes, and 
body of the nation, who were the moſt deadly enemies 
to Chriſt and his Apoſtles, who perſecuted him and them 


matter of fact contained in them, There is no need of 
making any diſtinction among the books of the New 
Teſtament, as we did in the Old, nor of proving, the truth 
of thoſe who wrote in diſtinct periods of time; they being 
all writ in the ſpace of fifty years, in the very time andage 


ws vMPm anos cc. cc a= . 8 


and they all teach and explain the ſame doctrine of Chriſt, 
Moreover, the preaching of the doctrine, receiving the 
ſacraments of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, obſerving 
the chrriſtian ſabbath on the firſt day of the week, church- 
officers being ſet apart for performing theſe religious du- 
ties, and commemorating the ſufferings, death, and re- 
ſurrection of our Redeemer, together with the ſudden 
ſpreading of the Goſpel through the greateſt part of the 
| Roman empire, in e Aſia, and Afric, (by which 
means vaſt numbers of theſe books were ſpread abroad) 
made it impoſſible for any to forge or impoſe them on 
the world in ſucceeding ages. For in whatever inter- 
mediate age we can ſuppoſe them to have been forged, 


books, nor the ſtory of theſe wonderful works, ſhoulde- 
ver have been heard of in any part of the world before, 
ſince in this caſe they had not been formerly invented. 
Neither can it be ſuppoſed that theſe ordinances were 
contrived, either for no reaſon at all, or upon ſome o- 
ther account than the death and reſurrection of Chrilt; 
for the moſt ſolemn obſervances do expreſly mention hu 
death, as Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. And all the 
officers in the chriſtian church affirm they are his officers, 


know nothing, and teach nothing among their peop!s 
bur Chriſt and him crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 2, and what relate 
ES . therele 
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thereto. - And we are to have a continual ſucceſſion of - 


church-guides to the end of the world, teaching the ſame 
doctrine according to Chriſt's promiſe, Matib. xxviii. 
10, 20. and xvi. 18. Tis evident to every thinking 

rſon, that no man, nor company of men, how cun- 
ning ſoever, could at this day forge books, containing 
matters of fact, either more or lefs memorable than thoſe 
contained in the New Teſtament, yet different from what 


5s there recorded, and perſuade Chriſtians to receive and. 


believe them, as the reaſons of their religious obſervances. 
So neither could any do it in preceding ages, for the 
reaſons already alledged. | 

Add to all this, that the great numbers of people who 
received this doctrine through the Chriſtian Church, the 
multitude of copies of thoſe ſacred books that were diſ- 
perſed, the wonderful conſtancy of Chriſtians in adhering 


to the truth, and their care to preſerve the books con- 


taining the rules thereof, amidſt the moſt cruel perſecu- 


tions that the wit, malice, or cruelty of men could invent 


or inflict, make it utterly impoſſible for any to forge 
theſe books, and impoſe them on the chriſtian world 
there being ſo many ſtanding monuments whereby the 
cheat might be diſcovered : The whole train of eccleſiaf: 


| tic hiſtorians, from the days of Chriſt to the preſent 


time, giving an account of the propagation, continuance 
and ſucceſſion of that Religion our Lord did inſtitute. 
Tho? many have attempted to forge books in the name 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, they have always been diſco- 
vered to be impoſtors. The very inſtitutions that Ma- 
bomet preſcribed, and committed to writing in his time, 
with the many copies that were in his days, or ſoon after 
Ipread, of his Alcoran, make it impoſſible for any to 
torge a new book in his name, -and impoſe it upon his 
followers, as inſtitutions given by him; yea, prove the 
Alcbran now received by the Mabometans, to be the ſame 
book that was delivered by Mahomet. But J have already 


diſcourſed of this impoſture : my deſign now is to con- 


on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. In order to this 
end, SN Fouts ES 


— 
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In the fb place, to filence the clamour and blaſphe. 
mies of deiſts and antiſcripturiſts, let it be conſidered, 
that there is not one character nor property of an impoſ- 
ture in the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt; nay, every thing in it 
bears the marks of the true religion: God has ſent to fave 
man from miſery. Firſt, every impoſture muſt have for 
its end ſome carnal intereſt. Mabomei's aim in his impoſ- 
ture was his ambition and his luſt; to have ſovereignty 
over his country, to ſatisfy his ambition, and have as 
many women as he pleaſed, to ſatiate his luſt. To gain 
himſelf a party for compaſſing this, was the grand de- 
ſign of that new religion he invented, and the whole end 
of his impoſing it upon thoſe he deluded thereinto. Who- 
ever purſues the like method, muſt certainly have ſome 
ſuch end; it being incredible that any one ſhould take up- 
on him the trouble, fatigue, and danger of cheating for 
cheating's ſake. But we challenge all the adverſaries of 
that holy religion we profeſs, to find out any thing like 
this in the Goſpe] of Jeſus Chriſt ; any thing that ſavours 
of worldly intereſt, either in the firſt Founder of our faith, 
or in any of his Apoſtles, who were the firſt propagators 
of it. Our Lord freely preached againſt whatever he 
found blameable in the people: He ſpared not their moſt 
beloved errors, nor framed his doctrines to indulge them 
in any one wicked practice, how predominant ſoever a- 
mongſt them. He was ſo far from courting thoſe in 
greateſt eſteem with them, that he was moſt ſharp and 
bitter againſt them: I mean the Scribes and Phariſees 
for on all occaſions he detected their hypocriſies, laid o- 
n their wicked practices, and condemned their iniquity. 
hen our Lord took on him to be the promiſed Meſſiab, 

he did it not, according to the notions of the Jewws,to be a 
ſecular prince, to deliver them from their enemies, and 
to reſtore the kingdom of David at Feruſalem, and there 
reign in great glory and ſplendor, over the whole houſe 
of Jſracl; but he came in a character altogether contrary 
to this. He told them, His kingdom was not of this world; 
not temporal, but ſpiritual. He was a man of ſorrows and 
acquainted with grief. Inſtead of conqueſts over enemies, 
extent of power, and a flouriſhing ſtate of 3 
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which they dream'd of, he preached to them mortifica- 
tion, repentance and ſelf-denial; and his Apoſtles fol- 
lowed his example. 2d/y, An impoſture muſt always have 
wicked men for the authors of it: For thus to impoſe 
upon mankind is the worſt of cheats; to paum a falſe 
religion on them, is the higheſt injuſtice, moſt diſho- 
nouring to God, and ruining to man. Tis ſuch a con- 


ſummate piece of iniquity, that 'tis impoſſible any one 


can arrive thereto, without having firſt corrupted himſelf 
in a great degree in all things elſe. That Mahomet was 
ſuch an one, we have formerly ſeen in the hiſtory of his 
life * : But who ever charged Chriſt or his Apoſtles with 
any thing like this? Not Celſus, nor Porphyry, nor Fu- 
lian, or any other of the Heathens or Jets, the bittereſt 
enemies to Chriſtianity; which they would not ſpare to 
have done, could they have found ſuch an accuſation. It 
cannot be ſaid, that they could not have that knowledge 
of their lives and actions, as was ſufficient to diſcern their 
faults and miſcarriages. Tho* Mahomet acted his impoſ- 
ture in a remote part of Arabia, among a people who by 
vaſt deſarts were in a manner cut off from converſe with 
the reſt of mank ind, and had none to be witneſſes, but 
thoſe who embraced his forgery; yet this could not con- 
ceal his faults and wickedneſſes. But Chriſtianity had 
not its birth in ſuch an obſcure hole; nor did our Lord 
and his Apoſtles make their appearance among ſuch illite- 
rate Barbarians, but in one of the moſt open ſtages of the 
world, at Feruſalem and in Judea; not in that age, when 
that nation was ſeparate from others, but when they had 
mingled with other nations, and were forced to admit 
other nations to mingle with them, by being made a 
province of the Roman empire, which brought ſoldiers 
and merchants of other countries, and any who pleaſed 


to reſide among them. To be ſure, in ſuch a place, 


could they have found any thing to caſt a blot on the re- 
ligion our Lord and his Apoſtles taught, we ſhould have 
enough of it; yet their bittereſt enemies, for ſeveral cen- 
turies, could not find any thing of this nature, as we ſhall 
hear in the following hiſtory. galy; If Chriſt or his 
| * 37 ́ 5392 27 SS 
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138 The Divine Authority ” 
| Apoſtles had been wicked perſons, thus to impoſe upon us 
a falſe religion, their wickedneſs and the intereſt the 
drove at, muſt have appeared in the contexture of the Re. 
ligion itſelf: and the books in which tis contained, would 
have proved this againſt them, as the Alcoran doth againſt 
Mabhemet ; every chapter of which almoſt yields manifeſt 
proofs of the wicked affections of the man, breathing ra. 
pine, bloodſhed, and luſt, and the ſelf-intereft he drove 
at for gratifying of them. But we challenge all the ene. 
mies of our faith, to uſe their utmoſt ſkill to make the 
leaſt diſcovery of theſe, or any thing like them in the 
books of the New Teſtament. They have already gong 
through the ſcrutiny of many ages, and all manner of ad. 
verſaries, and none have been able to tax them herewith, 
But on the contrary, their whole deſign is to withdraw 
our hearts from the. preſent world, and fix them on that 
which is to come: and therefore do not inculcate fighting, 
bloodſhed, and conqueſt, as the Alcoran; but enjoin 
mortification, repentance, and ſelf-demial, to abſtain from 
all evil in thought, word, and action; to abandon the 
Pomp and vanity of this world; to live ſoberly, righ- 
teouſly, and holily ; to endure tribulations, afffictions, 
and perſecutions, which ſhall attend the diſciples of Chriſt; 
that we may be happy in the enjoy ment of God, as our 
portion here, and for ever glorious and bleſſed hereafter. 
4thly, The next mark of an impoſture, is, that it muſt 
unavoidably contain in itſelf feveral palpable falſities, 
whereby may be made appear the falſhood of all the reſt: 
For whoever invents a lye, can never doit ſo cunningly and 
knowingly, but ſtil] there muſt be ſome flaw or other left 
in it, which will expoſe it to a diſcovery. By this we 
diſtinguiſh ſuppoſititious authors from thoſe which are ge- 


nuine, and fabulous writess from true hiſtorians, If we 
examine the Alcoran of Mahomet by this method, no- 


thing can be more plainly convicted of falſhood, than 
that muſt be by it : for tho? in that book he allows both 
the Old and New Teſtament to be of divine authority; 

et ina multitude of inſtances he differs from both, even 
in matters of fact and hiſtory, which if once true, muſt 


| evermore be the ſame: as, by a very groſs 1 
| | (le 
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Chap.1: of the New Teſtament. 139 
Alc. Chap. 3. he makes the Virgin Mary, the mother of 
our Saviour, to be the ſame with Miriam, the ſiſter of 
Moſes : beſides many other immoralities in that book, to 
give way for his luſt, as has been before obſerved. But 
there is nothing in the New Teſtament of that nature: 
the facts were done in the open view of the world, and ne- 
ver contradicted by the greateſt enemies of our religion; 
and the event juſtifies the truth of all the prophecies, and 
ſhews that the author of them was in the ſecrets of the Al- 
mighty. | | | | 
Loft , An impoſture can never be eſtabliſhed without 
force and violence; for the ſearch of the inquiſitive 
would ſtill find it out. To prevent this, Mahbomet for- 


bad all diſputes about his Religion, and perſecuted wit 


war all that would not ſubmit thereto. But our Re- 
deemer commands us to ſearch the Scriptures, to examine 
and try ourſelves : neither did he nor his Apoſtles make 
uſe of any force, to eftabliſh the Religion they taught. 
Yea, all the force and powers of the world, for at leaſt 


three centuries, were employed againſt it. Yet, in ſpite 


of all the world, it prevailed over the world, by the 
dint of its own truth only *. Therefore upon the whole, 
Chriſtianity has nothing of impoſture in it, but every 
thing does demonſtrate, that *tis the only Religion ſent 
of God for our Salvation. AN 5 
In the ſixth place, tho* the evidence already alledged 
be ſufficient, yet we ſhall add, that the hiſtory of the 
New Teſtament is confirmed by the teſtimony of adver- 
faries, Fews and Heathens, writers of credit, who lived 
in the ſame age wherein theſe things were done, or near 
to it. And firſt of all, by the teſtimony of Jo/ephas the 
Jew: he ſays , At this time lived Feſus, a wiſe man, if 
we may call him a man, for he did wonderful works, and 
was à teacher of men, who willingly received the trutb, 
and bad many, both of Jews and Gentiles, his follower. 
This was Chriſt, who, being accuſed by the princes of our 
| | Om, | | nation, 
* See this Argument more fully handled in Dr. Prideauæs Letter to 
the Deiſts. | | 


| + Antiq. lib. 18. cap. 4. Tiys re d a7 Tsmy + xgovoy Ins onges 
«Vip, &c. | | | 
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nation, was crucified by Pilate. Nevertheleſs, they who 
from the firſt loved him, did not ceaſe to do ſo; for he ap- 
peared to them again alive on the third day, as the divine 


prophets had foretold this and many other things concernin 


bim; and to this time the tribe of Chriſtians, named So 
him, do continue. Tho' ſome controvert this place, as 
not genuine, I ſee no reaſon to queſtion it, ſince tis to 
be found in all the copies of Foſephus, whether print or 
manuſcript.  *Tis quoted by the ancient eccle/zaftick wri- 
ters of beſt credit, as Euſebius *, Ferom t, Iſidorus Pe- 
lufiota t, Sozomen ||, Georgius Cedrenus **, Nicephorus++, 
and Suidas jj. Neither is it probable that ſo diligent an 
hiſtorian in all the affairs of the Fews, would be filent 
concerning our Lord Jeſus, whoſe preaching, life and 


death made ſo great revolutions, not in that nation only, 
but gained ſo many diſciples over the whole world, 


Who can conceive that Foſephus ſhould think John the 
baptiſt, and James the brother of our Lord, worthy of 
ſuch elogies as he gives them [*], and their Lord and 
Maſter be paſſed over in ſilence? Beſides, the ſtyle and 
phraſe is like to that of Joſephus, as was long ago obſer- 
ved by the learned Hyetius [], where he allo at large 


vindicates this teſtimony, from the objections ſome have 
raiſed againſt it. , 


That our Lord was born in a little city of Judea, of 2 


Poor woman eſpouſed to a carpenter, and that he fled 
into Egypt, is owned by Celſus [F], an inveterate enemy 
to Chriſtianity. That he was born in Bethlebem, is con- 
firmed by the tables of the Romans, where the publick 
taxes were recorded; to which Juſtin Martyr, in his ſe- 
cond apology, and Teriulhan in his apology and books 


againſt Marcion, as does Chryſaſtom and others, oft ap- 
peal; which they would not have done, if theſe had not 
been then extant. That a new ſtar appeared at his 


birth, 
* Diſt. lib. 1. cap. 11. Dem. Evang. lib. 4. | 
I De ſcriptoribus in Joſeph. operum tom. 1. pag. m. 123. 
+ Lib. 4. Epiſt. 125. | Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 1. cap. i. 
** Hiſt. Comp. pag. 196. ++ Hiſt, Eecl. lib. 1. cap. 38. 
|} In I D- *] Antiq. lib. 20. cap. 8. "ol 


[+] Demon. Evang. pag. m. 33, & ſeq. _ 
[+] Apud Origen. contra Celſum, lib, 1. 
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Chap. f: of the New Teſtament. we -* 
birth, that wiſe men out of the Eaſt came to him, Julian 
does not deny; but endeavours to accommodate the ri- 
ſing of the ſtar to natural cauſes [||]. The dreadful cru- 
elty of Herod in murdering the infants, is owned by Ma- 
crobius, when he writes of the jeſts of Auguſtus, he tells 
that the Emperor ſaid, He would rather be Herod's hog us 
than bis ſon J. The miracles which Jeſus did, the de- 
clared enemies of the Chriſtians, even Celſus and Julian, 
never durſt deny. Julian ſays expreſly, Jeſus, who lived 
about 300 years ago, did no memorable act, but that be 
x cured the lame and the blind, and adjured devils at Beth- 
ſaida and Bethany. Bui Feſus, who commanded un- 


1 clean ſpirits, who walked on the ſea, who did caſt out de- 
t vils, and, as you ſay, made the Heaven and the Earth; 
] tho* none of his diſciples, but only John, durſt ſay { bee» 
, This is as ample a confeſſion as we can expect from ſuch 
. an adverſary. The Jews, who wrote the Talmud, were 


e avowed enemies to our Redeemer, yet there they own 
f the truth of his miracles F. Porphyry, another declared 
d adverſary, as cited by Euſebius, ſays , AÆſculapius and 
d the reſt of the gods have withdrawn their converſe with 
- nen; for ſince Feſus began to be worſhipped, no man has. 
e WW received any publick help or benefit by the gods. Tacitus 
c owns the truth of our Lord's death, ſaying, The author 
of this religion was Chriſt, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
a. was put to death by Pontius Pilate, the procurator of Ju- 
d dea; whereby, ibo this deteſtable ſuperſtition was ſuppreſſed 
y for the preſent, yet did it break out again, not only in Judea, 
1- the fountain of the miſchief, but in the very city of Rome 
uſelf, where whatever is wicked and ſhameful, meets toge- 
ther, and is greatly advanced into reputation |. The won- 
dertul darkening of the Sun at our Lord's death, and 
earthquake, is recorded by Phlegon, whom Euſebius calls 
an excellent computer of the Olympiads, and that he 
| | | | wrote 
UI Vid. Huetii Dem. Evang. pag. m. 29. 3 
% Macrobii Saturnalia, lib. 2. cap. 4. 1 
* Apud Cyrillum contra Julianum, lib. 6. pag. m. 132, & 146. 
+ Talmud, parte 4. lib. 6. | 


72 Prep. Evang. lib. 5. cap. 1, pag. m. 179. 
Annalium lib. 15, cap. 44. | 


— — 
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wrote in the 2020 Olympiad. He fays *, They wat 
great and wonderful eclipſe beyond any that ever happen 
The day at the ſixth hour was ſo far turned into dark night 
that the ſtars appeared, and an earthquake in Bithynia di 
overthrow many houſes in the city of Nice. Now, thi 
darkening of the Sun, recorded by Phlegon, and that in 
the holy Evangeliſts, at our Lord's death, are one and the 
ſame; for both happened the ſame year, viz. the 18th 
of Tiberius ; the ſame hour, viz. the 6th hour of the 
day; and a great earthquake made both more meme. 
rable. Therefore Tertullian, when pleading the cauſe 
of the Chriſtians againſt the Heathen, appeals to their 
publick tables and records as witneſſes to this fa&+ 
Lucianus of Antioch the martyr, appeals to the ar. 
chives of Nicomedia, before the preſident of the city; 
Conſult, ſays he, your annals, and you'll find, that in the 
time of Pilate, while Chriſt ſuffered in the middle of thy 
day, the Sun did diſappear, and chaſe away the day. T 
alſo obſervable, what is reported in the hiſtory of China, 
written by Hadrianns Greſlonius +, that the Chineſe re- 
mark, That at the ſame time we Chriſtians compute Chriſ 
ſuffered in the month of April, an extraordinary eclipſe, 
beyond the ordinary laws and obſervations of the motions of 
the planets, then happened; at which event Quamyutius 
the Emperor was very much moved. Other teſtimonies 
concerning the truth and progreſs of Chriſtianity, we 
may have in the- following chapters of this book. What 
has been advanced does prove, that the hiſtory of many 
matters of fact in the New Teſtament, is confirmed by 
the teſtimony of adverſaries, Jes and Heathens, who 


lived in the ſame age wherein theſe things were done, or 


near to it. 


In the laſt place, as the Chriſtian Religion is moſt cer. 
| tain, ſo *tis moſt excellent. Theſe two go hand in 
hand together; and therefore all that has been ſaid in 


this chapter, to demonſtrate the truth of our holy Re- 
| IS ligion, 


* Apud Euſebium in chronico ad annum Chriſti 33. 
+ Tertul. Apolog. cap. 21. 
+ Apud Huetium Dem, Evang. pag. m. 30, 


Chap. 1. of the Chriſtian Religion-· 14 
ligion, dogs alſo prove its excellency. There is uo other 
name under Heaven given among men, whereby we muſt 
be ſaved *, but by the name of Feſus. The Religion which 
he has taught, is confirmed by all the prophets, who de- 
care with one conſent, that Jeſus is the Maſſias, that 
tußg whoſoever believeth in him, ſhall receive remiſſion\of ſins F. 
Tis confirmed by a conſtant ſucceſſion of teſtimonies, 
every one of them more clear and convincing than an- 
the other: By Jobn the Baptiſt, a perſon foretold in the Old 
Teſtament, who ſealed his teftimony with his blood un- 
alc E der the New, and cannot be ſuſpected to be byaſſed by 
compliance or intereſt; by the teſtimony of the Apoſtles, 
. wo ratified their doctrine by the ſore ſufferings they 
Bl endured ; by the bleſſed Three, who bear record in hea- 
ty; ver, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. The glorious 
Jehovah confirmed it by a voice from Heaven, This is 
7.00” beloved ſon, in whom 1 am well — bear ye him. 
" This was uttered audibly at our Redeemer's baptiſm, 
and again repeated at his transfiguration. The Hol 
= Ghoſt confirms it, by accompanying the Goſpel wich 
wif power, in the conviction and converſion of ſinners ; and 


% the Son of God confirms it by his life, death, reſurrec- 
us of tion and manifeſtations. The very conſciences of men 
ans do 1<ſtify, that the Chriſtian Religion is well calculated 
gg to relieve us of our fears, to comfort us under afflictions, 


to make us humble under abundance, to ſupport us un- 
der poverty, diſtreſſes, croſſes and loſſes; to ſanctify our 
natures, ſubdue our corruptions, pardon our guilt, and 
ſupply all our neceſſities. The very enemies of our holy 
Religion atteſt the truth thereof, as is already made evi- 
dent. Why do the Fews ſo readily hearken to impoſ- 
tors, falſely pretending to be the Maſſias, but becauſe 
the time of the coming of the true Maſſias is already 
paſt? The Wiſdom of God has thought fit to confirm 
our Religion by a ſeries of events, that render the truth 
thereof paſt diſpute ; as the ruin of the four monarchies, 
Who in their turns afflicted and oppreſſed the Church of 
God, whoſe power was broken, that the God of heaven 
may ſet up the kingdom of our Redeemer, which ſhall 28 
e 


| U 
Acts ix. 12. + 46 K. 43: Lake i. 6870, 
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144 The Certainty and Excellency 
be deſtroyed, but ſhall Rand for ever“. The ruin of the 
Fewiſh fate, and the deſolation of the holy land, fore. 
told by Daniel +, was in order that the Chriſtian Church 
may be eſtabliſhed, and the Gentiles converted, and way 
attended with ſuch remarkable circumſtances, as do 
prove it to be the Work of God. Other Religions in- 
vented by men, are abſurd and unreaſonable, as has been 
above demonſtrated, and ſhall be in the progreſs of this 
treatiſe. Other Religions cover themſelves with myſte. 
rious ſilence, and affected darkneſs; but the Rules of 
our holy Religion, are open to every body in the Book 
of God, the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament; 
they need not be covered with ſilence, diſſi mulation, or 
any diſguiſe. The heathen philoſophers mocked at the 
ſuperſtition of the people, and the people did not un- 
derſtand the religion of the philoſophers. But the Chri- 
ſtian Religion is ſatisfying and edifying to learned and 
unlearned. Tis ſublime to the higheſt ſpeculation of 
the learned; clear and plain to the moſt ſimple and un- 
learned, without the leaſt degree of baſeneſs. Other 
religions are ſenſual and brutiſh. The heathens repre- 
ſented their gods in bodily ſhape, they ſerved them with 
theatrical ſhews, bloody diverſions of gladiators, im- 
' modeſt profane games; yea, in many places they of- 
fered to them inhuman bloody human victims. The 
prieſts of Baal cut themſelves with knives and launces; 
the Samaritans and Fews diſputed with fury, if God 
ſhould be worſhipped at Jeruſalem, or at the temple at 
Gerizim. The Mahometans worſhip toward Mecca, re- 
ceive the law of a vicious impoſtor; their religion 
teaches them only ſenſual rewards and puniſhments, and 
is advanced by violence and oppreſſion. - Bur Chriſtianity 
teaches, that God is a Spirit, to be worſbipped in ſpirit 
and truth; that we ſhould have charity toward all men, 
and be fruitful in good works, Other religions debaſe 
God, and elevate men. The heathens made their deities 
monſtrous; and their great men, who were monſters in 
wickedneſs, they made gods. They worſhipped birds, 
beaſts, and creeping things, ſerving the creature * 

Than 
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nal Being, who made the world, and all that therein is; 
all we have, we receive from him, and we cannot ren- 
der any acceptable ſervice to him, without his grace 
and aſſiſtance. This humbles all fleſh, and exalts divine 
rate. | 
; Secondly, The Chriſtian Religion is of great advan- 
tage to ſociety : it ſtrengthens government and civil ſo- 
ciety among men, commanding us to obey our Supe- 
riours, to render to Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's, 
and to God thoſe which are God's. This will ſuppreſs 
thoſe evils and abominations which defiled heathen coun» 
tries, of which we ſhall hear in the ſecond and ſeventh 


vices, which, by the Bleſſing of God, on good educa- 
tion and inſtruction in the principles of Chriſtanity, 
might be removed and reformed, and the riſing genera- 
tion made uſeful both in church and ſtate. The reaſon 
why there is ſo little of this, is, becauſe the Rules of our 
holy Religion are ſo little followed. What is the world 
without Chriftianity ? Nothing but a barbarous wilder- 
neſs, a cage for devils and unclean ſpirits! Tis this 
that teaches the duty both of princes and people, that 


makes us better men, more governable, and better ſub- 


jects; and therefore is of great and excellent advantage 
even to civil ſociety among men. 8 | 

Thirdly, If we look on Chriſtians as an ecclefiaſtick 
ſociety, here will another excellency of our holy Reli- 
gion ſhine. There were before the incarnation of our 


Redeemer, many ſocieties in the world, linked together 


yet divided in their inclinations and affections. But the 
Goſpel diſcovers a ſociety of people, the Church of God, 
living in different times and places of the world, of va- 
rious ſtations and conditions; yet one body, one ſpirit, 
having one hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one 


* Epheſ. iv. 4—6, 


than the Creator. But our holy Religion points out our 
God to be an infinite, independent, ſpiritual and eter- - 


chapters of this book. This will prevent thieving, rob- 
bery, idolatry, bloodſhed, and many other diforders and 


by bonds of laws, common intereſts or neighbourhood, - 


batten, one God and Father of all*, A ſociety that has 
N * reſiſted 
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146 The Excellency off 

reſiſted the perſecutions of the greateſt monarchs, that 
has renounced the charms of the world, been victorious 
over Satan's temptations, hating vice, deſpiſing the ef- 
forts of tyrants, ſubmitting willingly to the croſs of Chriſt; 
as unknown, and yet well known ; as dying, aud behold we 
live; as chaſtned, and not killed; as forrowfut, yet alway 
rejoicing : as a buſh burning, yet not conſumed, who 
in ſeveral ages have kept the ſame ſentiments. The ſu- 
perſtitions of the Greeks, Romans, and other. nations, are 


dwindled into nothing; they ſerve only to amuſe chil- 


dren ||: But the Chriſtian Religion laſts for ever; it grows 

under the croſs, and recovers itſelf out of its ruins, as 

the hiſtory of the church in all ages does diſcover, 
Fourthly, The Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion, 


appears from the purity. of its ſcope and end. The plain 


and obvious deſign thereof, 1s to glority God, to ſubdue 


our corruptions, to teach us to live ſoberly, righteouſly 


and holily, to maintain love and charity among men, 
to bring forth good works, acceptable to God through 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſo as to attain eternal happineſs when time 
ſhall be no more. Now *tis evident this cannot be the 
aim of Satan, a wicked and malicious ſpirit, the enemy 
of mankind, Nor can it be defigned by our corrupt 
nature, which only ſeeks to gratify the luſts of the fleſh. 
Nor can it be effectuated by carnal policy, which may 
reſtrain us from thoſe enormities puniſhable by men, but 
can never reform our hearts, nor hinder. the inward in- 
clinations of the mind to ſin. This Religion then that 
promotes ſuch holy ends, muſt deſcend from the God 
of mercy and grace, who wil/s men to be ſaved, and 10 
come to the knowledge of the truth. All the exhortations, 
precepts, promiſes, hiſtories, and prophecies in Scripture, 
tend to promote this deſign. The book of God is not 
filled with empty ſpeculations and curious arts; but is 
ſtored with what is ſolid and edify ing. | 

* Fifihly, The Chriſtian Religion aftqpds an admirable 


* remedy to all the neceſſities and miſeries of man. We 
fiace the fall are under fin and guilt, liable to condemna-, 


tion. It diſcovers our Redeemer, who has made fatil- 


faction 


1 2 Corinth. vi. 9, 10. 


| || See above pag. 96, 
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faction to divine juſtice, and ſuffered that puniſhment 
which was due to us by fin. If we accept of what he has 
done in our room, we ſhall be abſolved from the guilt 
of ſin. And tho? our nature be corrupt, bent upon fin 
and wickedneſs ; yet he ſanctifies and purifies us by grace, 
and the influences of his Holy Spirit; gives us ſtrength 
to oppoſe indwelling ſin, to fight againſt luſt, to per- 
form duties, to endure difficulties, ahd to perſevere to 
the end. He cures our maladies, relieves us in our diſ- 


all human virtue, or precepts of morality can do. 

Sixthly, Our holy Religion does declare the Glory of 
God as our independent ſovereign, the infinitely perfect, 
unchangeable, eternal, incomprehenſible Being. It does 
manifeſt his wiſdom and power in creating, the world 
out of nothing : That he orders all by his Providence, 
and diſpoſes every thing for good to his people. Here 


ten ſon, that whoſoever believes in him, ſhould not periſh, 
but have everlaſting life *. Here we have diſcoveries of 
divine fulneſs treaſured up in our Redeemer, from which 
g we receive grace, and more grace; of divine faithfulneſs, 


; in performing his promiſes; of mercy extended to our 
7 {Wnikry ; and patience to wait on our repenting. We 
ut are directed, whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do, 
I” to do all to the Glory of God; to pray always that his 
0 name may be ſanctified; that his 2 may be done in 
| earth as in heaven . And at the ſame time we are con- 
10 ducted to true happineſs by believing in the Redeemer, 
o abmitting to the Will of God without murmuring, ſet- 
ing our affections on things above, that we may enjoy 
ot cod in this life, and may be admitted to eternal hap- 
Þ ineſs in heaven, in the life to come. | 
hy. Seventbly, The Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion 
Ve ines in the purity of its morals. The ſtrictneſs of its 

morals, and the myſterious obſcurity of ſome of its 
ti | doctrines, are means in the hand of God to enlighten 
n r minds, and hide pride from our eyes; to repleniſh 


| * 2 our 
John iii. 16. + 1 Cor. x. 31. + Matth. vi. 9, 10, 


8 a | | . 88 
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treſſes, and perfects a work of grace in us, beyond what 


we have the glorious diſplays of everlaſting redeeming 
love. God fo loved the world, that he gave his only begoi- 
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our as ourſelves. Vet we cannot perform this, but by 
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148 The Excellency of 


our ſouls with good principles, without flattering or Y 
luſts; to regulate our manners, and humble our corrup- 1 
tions. We cannot reflect on the characters of theſe mo- TE 
rals, without being obliged to acknowledge they come che 
from God; For, fr/t, they not only ſubdue our luſts, er 
but are a paradox to our reaſon, as bleſſed are the poor Ge 
in ſpirit ; bleſſed are they that mourn ; bleſſed are ye whey 
men ſhall revile you, and perſecute you, and ſhall ſay all 1 
manner of evil againſt you falſely for my ſake. Love your fn 
enemies, bleſs. them that curſe you,. do good to them that che 
| bate you, pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you, and per- _ 
ſecute you T. 'Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is 5 
your reward in heaven. The moral we daa of heathen g 


philoſophers were far inferiour to theſe. 24ly, The Chri- hol; 
{tian morals mortify and ſubdue our corruptions, ſelf. 


love, and the pleaſures of the fleſh. Pride and vain. | = 
glory are buried and hid from the Chriſtians eyes: we dos 
muſt not be angry at our brother without a cauſe z nor hate mi 
our neighbour in our heart; nor ſay to him, thou fool; nor the 
took on a woman to luſt after her f. We muſt deny our- mu 
ſelves, take up our croſs and follow Chriſt, or we cannot be of 
his diſciples]. We muſt abandon all beloved fins: were and 
they as near or dear to us as @ right eye, we muſt pluck Nam 
them out; or as à right hand, we muſt cut them of. Cer- Wl if | 


tainly our bleſſed Lord, who. taught theſe fublime and can 
neceſlary precepts, is a teacher ſent from God. 3d, Bi vir 
All the principles of the Chriſtian morals go on the 
foot of humility, that we muſt be meek and lowly ; poor no 
in ſpirit; like little children; wiſe as ſerpents, harmle's Ne 
as doves. 4thly, They are comprehended in very few kno 
words; as, to love God with all our heart, and our neigh- WI 


the aſſiſtance of divine grace; nor taſte of all the ſweet 
advantages of religion in the full extent, in this imper- 
fect ſtate: but we may have ſuch a prelibation and fore- 
taſte of its excellency, in the ſerenity of mind, peace of 
conſcience, joy in the Holy Ghoſt, aſſurance of our in- 
tereſt in the love of God, hearing of prayer, manifeſta- 

tiom 


/ 


* Matth. v. 3—11, + Matth:v. 44. 4 Matth. v. 32, 28. 
Matth. xvi. 24. 9 5 


** Matth. v. 29, 30. | 


Chap. 1. the Chriſtian Religion. 


tions of divine favour, deliverance from doubts, fears 


love of Chriſt, as may endear a religious life, commend 
che ways of God, ſtrengthen us for his ſervice, and 
make us long for thoſe eternal pleaſures, which are at 
God's right-hand for evermore. | ; 

Finally, Even the myſteries of our Religion are ſuch 
as commend it: They are ſo great and ſublime, ſo con- 
ſonant to the nature of things, and ſo nearly linked with 
the principles of right reaſon; they are ſuch as eye has 
wot ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the heart of 
man to conceive. Great is the myſtery of godlineſs, God 
manifeſt in the fleſh, juſtified in the ſpirit, ſeen of angels, 
believed on in the world, and received up into glory*, They 
are not like the fables and reveries of the poets, which 
wicked minds greedily received, even when reaſon con- 
demned them. The creation of the world by God al- 
mighty, the redemption of mankind by the miniſtry of 
the Mediator, the expiatory ſacrifice of Chriſt, the com- 
5 munion of ſaints, the remiſſion of ſins, the reſurrection 
be of the dead, and life everlaſting, are truths majeſtick 
re and reaſonable, having nothing in them that 1s abſurd to 
a mind, that is not blinded with prejudice or infidelity. 
If there be any thing in theſe, or other truths, which we 
cannot eaſily comprehend, while our ſoul is darkened 
yith fin in this imperfect ſtate ; let it be conſidered, had 


vr vo ſuch difficulty; and when we are admitted into glory, 
lels we ſhall underſtand them clearly. The holy angels 
ew know them exactly; the infinite mind moſt perfectly. 
hy ſhould we admit carnal reafonings againſt divine 
by Revelation? Rather let us humble ourſelves before God, 
deet and ſeek that he may cauſe us to underſtand the wonders 
per. n bis law. Many myſteries that were hid under a veil 
ore- 


in the Old Teſtament, are clearly diſcovered in the Go- 
pel, even the promiſes of the reſurrection, of the laſt 


i Judgment, and life eternal, are more full and evident 
elta. lan before the coming of Chriſt. And the reaton is 
ions 


lain, becauſe our Redeemer knew plainly and perfectly 
; the 
1 Tim. iii. 16. : 


149 


and innumerable diſtreſſes, and charming views of the 


we remained in a ſtate of innocence, we had been under 
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130 Of the Origin of Idolatry. | 
the whole Will of God, and hath manifeſted the ſame to 
his Church. Tho? we cannot, in our preſent ſtate, know 


— —— —2 — — — — . — — — — . — — Hr 


all theſe myſterious truths perfectly; yet, if with humi- 
lity we enquire into them, and with faith and love we 
receive, believe, and improve them, then they will ap- 
pear bright, uſeful, and edifying to us, 
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Of the Origin and Progreſs of Idolatry, from 


the Creation of the World to the Birth of 
Chriſt; where the Deities of the Syrians, Phe. 
_ nicians, Egyptians, Canaanites, Greeks, Romans, 
and other Nations in that Period are conſidered 


IN the former Chapter I have confirmed the Truth of 
our Holy Chriſtian Religion; which God, by his 
racious Providence, does protect, preſerve and advance 
in the world, making Satan's kingdom fall before it like 
lightning. But before I enter upon the overthrow of 
| heatheniſh idolatry, 'tis neceſſary we ſhould conſider the 
ſtate of the heathen world, and the great progreſs idola- 
try had made before the incarnation of our Redeemer, 
In order to this, we mult look back to the fall of our firſt 


parents. | | 
When Adam, by his ſin, made apoſtacy from God, 


he forfeited his right to the tree of life, and made himſelf 


liable to death and all miferies ; blindneſs, ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and a deluge of evils did creep in upon the 
minds of his poſterity. Cain, and his wicked race, did 
carry the defection ſtill further: he went out from tit 
preſence of the Lord*, And*tis probable he, or his of- 
ſpring, did ſet up ſocieties ſeparate from the true Churci 
that was continued in the race of Sezh. Yet we have 
few footſteps of idolatry in the Anle-diluvian world. 
After the flood it made conſiderable progrels, MY 

5 | Aller 


* en. iv. 26. 
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after the vain attempt of building the tower of Babel, 
and the confuſion of languages, which God inflicted on 
that wicked age for their ſin. This confuſion happened 
about the one hundred and ſecond year after the flood. 
The heathens can give no diſtinct account thereof: we 
learn it from the ſacred Scripture. The poſterity of 
Nimrod carried idolatry to Chaldea, Babylon, and other 
places. The offspring of Cham, on whom his fathet 


pronounced a curſe *, ſeem to have taken it into Egyyt, 


and other parts of Africa; of which Dr. Cumberland, in 
his Phenician hiſtory, finds ſome footſteps, from the 
fragment of Sanchoniathon, preſerved by EuſebiusF 3 of 
which afterward. It is yet more certain, that Abrabam's 
progenitors, Terab, Nahor and Haran, ſerved other 


Gods $ If we reckon this from the birth of Abraham, 


it will be about 352 years after the flood, 2008 years 
trom the creation of the world. | 


Before we enter further upon the origin of idolatry, ' 


'tis proper we explain what we underſtand by the name. 
Idolalry originally then is a Greek word, a compoſition of 
two others. The firſt ao, a diminutive of ꝗ doc, 


| lignifying an image. The fecond Area, ſignifying 


worſhip, Hence is uſher'd in another fignification of 
larger extent, viz. the word idol is taken for every thing, 
men place in God's room, and pay divine honours to, 
whether it be men, the work of men's hands, or the pro- 
duct of God and nature. Thus the Apoſtle ſays , 
We know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that 
there is no other God but one. In this ſenſe *tis taken 
the Septuagint, 1 Chr, xvi. 26. 0 de Twy Ov N, 
All the Gods of the beathen are idols. This fignification 
of the word is eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. If we ſhew an 
exceſſive love to a thing, tis ſaid, we idolize it. Idolatry 
then implies not only the worſhipping of images, but 
alſo of creatures. Thus there are two forts of it: in the 
frft, they worſhipped the works of God, the ſun, moon, 
ſtars, angels, devils, men and beaſts. Andin the /econd. 
they worſhipped the work of their hands, even images. 
Ke 4 | ö 


Cen. ix. 25. + De præp. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 9. 


+ Joſhua xxiv. 2, 14, 15. 1 Cor. viii. 4. 
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Cod, the ſupreme governour of all things, with hopes in his 


152 - The Origin of Idolatry. 


Some people adored God under the repreſentation of an 


image. Thus the JTſ-aelites worſhipped the true God 


who had brought them out of Egypt, under the repre- 


ſentation of a golden calf; and the ten tribes, in the 


reign of Feroboam and his ſucceſſors, did the ſame, under 
the figure of the calves ſet up at Dan and Bethel. 


Dr, Owen * divides the whole of idolatrous worſhip in- 


to Sabaiſm and Hellzniſm ; the former conſiſts in the 
worſhip of ſun, moon and ſtars, and the hoſt of heaven; 
the latter is the worſhip the Greeks and Romans added, 
viz. the veneration of great men dead and gone, and of 
Demons. Sabaiſm was the moſt ancient of the two, as 
appears from the book of Job, one of the firſt books 
writ in the world ; while he declares himſelf free of ido- 
latry, he ſays T, If [beheld the ſun when it ſhined, or the 
moon walking in brightneſs ; and my heart hath been ſecret- 
ly enticed, or my mouth kiſſed my hand: this alſo were an 
iniguity to be puniſhed by the judge; for I ſhould have denied 
the God that is above. The law of God expreſly con- 
demns this + : but in Job's days they were not come to 
that height of folly and wickedneſs, as afterwards when 
they dedicated horſes, to the ſun jj. They only then 
adored him by the . ations of their body. Theſe 
blinded nations perceiving theſe glorious luminaries do 
govern day and night, worſhipped the'creature more than 
the Creator, whois God bleſſed for ever. Tho' Sabaiſm be 
very ancient, yet I think it highly probable, that in ſome 
few ages after the flood, the nations who were ſtrangers 
to the common-wealth of IJſrael, began to adore their 


great men who had founded their empire, as Noah, 


Cham, Miſraim, and others; of which we may find ſome 


examples in the ſequel of this chapter. 


Dr. Prideaux gives his thoughts of the riſe of idolatry 
thus: The true religion which Noah taught his poſterity, 
was that which Abraham practiſed, the wor ſhipping of one 


mercy 


« Theologoumena, pag. m. 181. + Jobxxxi. 26—28. 
+ Deut. iv. 19. and xvii. 3. |} 2 Kings xxiii. 11. | 
#* Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, Part i. 


. . 


Chap.2. Of the Origin of Idolatry, 153 
mercy through a mediator. For'the neceſſity of a mediator 
between God and man was a general notion, which obtained 
among all mankind from the beginning; for being conſcious of 
their own meanneſs, vileneſs and impurity, they could not con- 
ceive how it was poſſible of themſelves alone to have acceſs 
to the all-boly, all-glorious, and ſupreme Creator and Go- 
vernour of all things. They conſidered him as too high and 
too pure, and themſelves too low and polluted for ſuch a 
converſe z and therefore concluded there muſt be a mediator, 
by whoſe means only they could make any addreſs to him, and 

whoſe interceſſion alone any of their pelitions could be ac- 
cepted of. But no clear revelation being then made of the 
mediator, whom God appointed, becauſe as yet he had not 
been manifeſted to the world, they took upon them to addreſs 
unto him by mediators of their own chuſing : and their notion 


| of the ſun, moon and ſtars being, that they were taberna- 
cles, or habitations of intelligences, which animated theſe 


orbs, in the ſame manner as the ſoul animates the body of 
man, and were cauſes of their motions, and that theſe in- 
telligences were of a middle ſort between God and them, 
they thought theſe the propereſt things to be mediators between 
God and them ;, and therefore the planets being the neareſt 
of all theſe heavenly bodies, and generally looR*d on to have 
the greateſt influence on this world, they have made choice of 
them in the firſt place as their Gods- Mediators, who were 
10 mediate with the ſupreme God for them, and to procure 
from him mercies and favours which they prayed for; and 
accordingly they directed divine worſhip to him as ſuch. 
2 52 began all the idolatry that has been practiſed in the 
world, 5 8 1 
Tho' Helleniſm conſiſts principally in the worſhip of 
dead men and Demons, yet the Grecians at firſt adored 


the ſun, moon and ſtars, as even Plato owns“, that 


the firſt inhabitants of Greece did worſhip only thoſe. 
Gods whom the Barbarians do now, that is, the ſun, 
the moon, and the ſtars; and perceiving all things to 
Tun in a continual courſe, they called them Gęobc Gods, 
from, heety to run. Tho' Varro among the Romans, 
and Heſjod among the Greeks, reckon thirty thouſand 
Deities; 
la Cratylo, | 
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Ch 
Deities; yet as their own poet tells them *, they had not begs 
ſo many by far in ancient times. Bur I ſhall afterwarg low 
give an account of the idolatry practiſed among the tion 
Greeks and Romans: mean time I ſhall offer a remark anc. 
concerning the antiquity and uſe of images. yea; 
The ule of images, in the idolatrous worſhip of the don 
Gentiles, was not by far ſo ancient as idolatry itſelf. La. pur 
ban's Teraphim is the firſt image we find any where, ne 
Euſebius proves by the teſtimonies of Plato, Porphyry, and 
and ſeveral: others, that neither the ancient Egyptians, ntl 
nor Phenicians, nay, nor even the Greeks, had any ima- ſay 
ges for a long time. He ſays Þ, The firſt and moſt ancient ana 
men did not trouble themſelves to build any temples, or make of 
any images, becauſe the art of painting and carving, and Cle 
even of building, was not then invented; neither was there oh 
any mention of thoſe who wwere afterward called Gods, © the 
Heroes. "They had neither then Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, fra 
Apollo, Juno, br Bacchus, nor any other male or femalt m 
deity ; a great number of which. were afterwards owned Gr 
both by Greeks and Barbarians z yea, there was no good Da 
nor evil Demon then worſhipped, but only the ſtars which all 
appear in the heavens. The Perſians did preſerve their lap 
worſhip free of images for a long time, as appears by OY 
Herodote i, who ſays, The Perſians had neither altar, be 
nor temples, nor ſtatues; they laughed at thoſe who wor. ol 
ſhipped the Gods in ſuch a manner; they ſacrificed on ibe 7a 
tots of mountains to the king of heaven, whom they called fe 
Jupiter ; for they did not take their Gods from among men, wt 
as the Greeks. Plutarch ſays ||, King Numa forbad the 1 
Romans 10 repreſent God in the form of man or beaſt; no. Y 
Was there any painted or graven image of a deity admitied 5 
among them for the ſpace of the firſt hundred and firi) bY 
years; all which time their temples and chapels were fre: he 
and pure from idols and images, which ſeemed too mean - hs 
| ; beggar) H 
* Juvenal. Satyr. 13. ver. 46. & ſeqq. 
Nec turba Deorum 
Talis, ut eſt hodie; contentaque ſidera paucis 
Numinibus miſerum urgebant Atlanta minort 

| Pondere — | | 
+ De præp. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 9. pag. m. 29. Edit. 1688, mc 


4 Lib.1.cap.131. || Lite of Numa, Engl. Edit. Vol. 1. pag. 24, 2. 
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bexgarly repreſentations of God, to whom no acceſs was al- 

oed, but by the mind raiſed and elated by divine contempla- 
on. Varro, cited by Auguſtine, aſſures us *, That the 
ancient Romans for more than one hundred and ſeventy 
year's worſhipped their Gods without images: If they bad 
done ſo ftill, the Gods might have been ſerved with greater 
purity 3 and he concludes, that thoſe who firſt brought in 
images into worſhip, took away the fear due to the deities, 
and led people into error. It was Jarquinius Priſcus, who 
introduced images in imitation of the Greeks. Athenagoras 
ſays}, That even among the Greeks, till the art of painting 
and ſtatuary was found out, there was no mention of images 


1 of the Gods, but Saurias Samius, Craton Sicyonius, 
4 Cleanthes Corinthius, and Core Corinthia, invented theſe 
4 arts. Dxdalus and Theodorus Mileſius added 10 
- them. Soon after the images and ſtatues of the Gods were 
i framed, we can yet relate the names of thoſe workmen who 
Fi made them : Diana of Epheſus and Minerva, whom the 
F Greeks call Abiyn, were framed by Endyus, a ſcholar of 
o Dædalus; tbe Cnidian Venus, by Praxiteles; the Samian 


5 lapius, by the hands of Phidias.- 
by are they not from the beginning? Why ſiood they in need 10 
t be framed by the art of man? Nay, to be ſure they are 


„ an earth, ſtones, aud matter faſhioned by curious art. 
ha Tacitus ſays of the Germans, they had no images nor foot- 
led tes of foreign ſuperſtition +. hen images were firſt 
4, uſed, they were made of coarſe materials. While ſculp- 
the ture was in its infancy, ſome of their ſtatues were made 
1 of potters clay, well burned like our earthen-veſſels, 


je] and afterward painted with vermilion. After that, they 

chuſed wood as the eaſieſt for carving. Many ſtatues of 
idols in the Old-Teſtament times were made thereof || : 
yea, there were ſome people, who made things without 
any human reſemblance, the objects of their devotion. 


1 © tranks 


* Decivitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 31. 

T Legatio pro Chriſtianis, pag. 16, 17. Edit. 1686. hs 
_ F Nulla ſimulacra, nullum peregrine ſuperſtitionis veſtigium. De 
moribus Germanorum, pag. m. 657. Ila. xliv. 14—18. 
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and Argive Juno, by Smilis; and the Epidaurian Æſcu- 
If they be Gods, why. 


Hence we find frequent mention of Deos Caudicarios, 
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156 Of the Origin of Idolatry. 
trunks of trees turned into Gods. Arnobius informs us“, 
the A rabians worſhipped à ſtone, the Scythians a ſword, 
the Theſpians a branch, the Icarians a ſmoothed piece of 
wood for the Goddeſs Diana; thoſe of Peſſinus, a flint for 
the mother of the Gods, and the Romans, an half-pike for 
Mars; theſe were the emblems of their deities, a ſword and 
half-pike for the God of war. Indeed the Gentiles did not 
conſider their moſt curious ſtatues as really Gods, but as 
emblems of thoſe deities they worſhipped. It was the 
common opinion, that theſe images were only to revive 
In men the remembrance of the object of their adoration, 
Hence Celſus aſks, M bo, but a fool, can imagine theſe ima- 
ges are real Gods? r The heathens when preſſed by the 
arguments of the Chriſtians, on account of their image- 
. worſhip, ſaid, You err; we do not adore the wood, braſs, 
gold or ſilver, as if theſe metals were of themſelves Gods ; 
but we worſhip the Gods, who by virtue of the dedication 
inhabit theſe images t. To which Lactantius gives this 
anſwer, If the Gods are preſent by virtue of the conſecra- 
tion, what occaſion is there for images? What need have 
I for my friend's picture, if my friend be near me in per- 
fon? God, who is a ſpirit every where preſent, never ab- 
ſent, needs no image to ſupply his place |]. The ſame an- 
ſwer may be returned to the defences of the papiſts, con- 
cerning their idolatrous image-worſhip. Thus far con- 
cerning the origin of idolatry. I ſhall now conſider the 
ſtate thereof in the ſeveral nations of the ancient heathen 
world before the coming of Chriſt; which will further 
diſcover its origin, and alſo how abſurd it is, and how 
great a mercy we enjoy, who by the light of the Goſpel 
are delivered from it. 5 
The Greek and Roman idolatry took its rife fro m tha 
of the Egyptians, Phenicians and. Syrians. Tis a cer- 
tain maxim, that religion, as well as learning, and man- 
kind itſelf, had its firſt origin in the eaſt ; therefore we 
ſhall firſt explain the ſtate of idolatry in theſe eaſtern 
countries, and particularly give ſome account mw 
| | 3 dolls 
Contra gentes, lib. 6. pag. m. 22 2. 


+ Apud Origen. contra Celſum, lib. 7, 
* Arnobius, lib. 6. pag. 229. {| Inſtitut. lib, 2. cap. 2. 


Of the Teraphim . Fo I57 


Chap. 2. 


ment. 


idol in the Word of God; ſee the Texts quoted at the 
foot of the page. I ſhall not inſiſt upon the ſeveral 
opinions concerning them, but do conceive they were hu- 
man figures made to receive the virtue of ſuperior bodies, 
tho? I know not how they uſed them. That theſe Tera- 


ry of Michal, the daughter of Saul, who placed a Te- 
raphim in David's bed, to deceive the guard ſent to watch 
him. This ſenſe is applicable to the texts already cited; 


text are, The children of Iſrael ſhall abide many days 


and without an image, and without Teraphim. Where 
the prophet gives us an exact deſcription of the ſtate of 
the Jeus under their diſperſion, without a king or civil 
government, withouta ſacrifice and ephod, without true 
worſhip, and without an image or Teraphim, that is, 
without idolatrous worſhip. By the by we may take no- 


„ tice, that the Hebrew word Teraphim, is frequently in our 
* verfion rendred image. The prophet ſays, the Fews 
1- ſhallnot be meer heathen idolaters, addicted to magick 3 


8 they ſhall neither aſk counſel of the true God, nor con- 
ſult the falſe oracle of Teraphim. Thus David Kimchi a 
few underſtands that text. The Teraphim probably 
were not uſed by Laban for magick divination 3 but that 
they were afterwards made uſe of for that end, appears 
from Ezekiel xxi. 21. For the king of Babylon ſtood at 
the parting of the way lo uſe divination ; be made his ar- 
rows bright, be conſulted with images, in the Hebrew, Te- 


at 


n- raphim. Zech. x. 2. The idols, or Teraphim, have ſpo- 
ve een vanity, and the diviners have ſeen alye. 1 might here 
” have digreſſed to ſpeak of the ſeveral ſorts of divination 


among the heathen : they who are eurious may ſee what 
the learned Mr. Selden has writ concerning it r; but I 
| HT | ſhall 
Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 34. Judge xvii. 4, F. and xviil. 5, 14. 1 Sam. 
Iix. 13. 2 Kings xxiii. 24. Ezek. xxi. 21. Hoſ. iii. 4. Zech. x. 2. 
De Diis Syris ſyntagma, cap. 1, 24. | 


The Teraphim is the moſt ancient name given to an 


phim had a human ſhape, is very probable from the hiſto- 


neither does Hoſea iii 4. overturn it. The words of that 


without a king, without a prince, and without a ſacrifice, 
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158 ( the Golden Calf. 5 
ſhall keep to the ſubject I am upon. The Trap}; 
ſeem to have been domeſtick Gods, the ſame called 7. 
res, or domeſtick tutelar Gods, by the Latins. Loþay 
calls them his Gods, not his God. Monſ. Furieu + con. 
ceives they were the images of Mah and Shem ; of Noah, 
as the common father of the world after the flood, and 
of Shem as the patriarch of the family of Laban. Had 
they been more than two, Rachel could not eaſily haye 
concealed them among her camels furniture. Ovid re. 
preſents the Lares as two, when he ſpeaks of the nymph 
Lara their mother 4. As to the external form of the 
Teraphim, Furi:u repreſents it thus ||. The eaſtern na- 
tions preſerved in one of the remote parts of their houſe 
the relicks of their anceſtors: if they had none of theſe, 
their poſterity being numerous, they erected empty 
tombs of ſtone, wood or earth, and upon theſe they 
ſet the Teraphim at the two extremities. Micah ** having 
got a ſight of ſome of theſe oracles among the heathen, 
and being ignorant of the abominations they practiſed by 
them, thought they might be ſanctified by dedicating 
them to God, tho* by idolaters they were deſigned for 
enquiring of the dead: but this was his error. 


Next to the Teraphim, the hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment mentions the Golden Calf, caſt and worſhipped by 
the 1/raelites in the wilderneſs *, at the foot of mount 
Horeb, when but a few days before they had heard the 
awful voice of God, forbidding the worſhip of images. 
This dreadful fin does ſufficiently diſcover the brutiſh in- 
clinations of that people. The Jes own all the miſe- 
ries that have ſince befallen them, are morſels of the Gol- 
den Calf. Tis queſtioned if this idol had the figure of 
a calf, or of a tall ox. In the book of Exodus tis called 

a calf; the pſalmiſt calls it an ox; (F) They changed 8 
3 EL. © | glory 


+ Hiſtoire critique des Dogmes & des Cultes, vol. 2. cap. 3. 
+ Faſtorum lib. 2. ver. 615. 3 8 
Fitque gravis geminoſque parit qui compita ſervant, 
Et vigilant noſtra ſemper in ade Lares. 
Jurieu ibid. cap. 4. *+ Judges xviii. 14. 
* Exod, xxxli. (4) Pal. evi. 20. | 


gbr) into the ſimilitude of an ox that eateth graſs. Tis pro- 
bable it had the figure of a full- grown ox. The Jes 
ſay it weighed 200 quintals of gold; that is, as Jurieu 
computes it, 225 talents, or 20000 livres. As to the 
riſe of this kind of idolatry, the Jraelites did not invent 
it of themſelves, but did imitate the Egyptians : having 
lived about 200 years in Egypt, their minds were corrup- 
ted with ſome of the abominations of that country, as ſe- 
veral texts of Scripture do intimate. Joſbua commands 


Lord], The prophet Ezekiel minds them, That they 
committed whoredoms in Egypt, they.committed whoredoms 


laying unto Aaron, make us Gods to go before us **, All 
theſe texts declare, that they made the calf in imitation 
of the Egyptians. This may lead us to conſider the ido- 
latry of Egypt. | 


Tho' the Zeyptians were reputed the wiſeſt of the Gen- 


t have acted contrary to common ſenſe. The prophet 
{Ezekiel intimates that the Fews were tainted with it . 


nd all the idols of the houſe of Iſrael, pourtrayed upon the 
ball round about. And the Apoſtle Paul (*) tells us, 
oat the Gentiles changed the glory of the incorruptible 
od, into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
irds and four-footed beaſts and creeping things. *Tis al- 
edged the worſhip of brutes was the veil under which 


N ere concealed the myſteries of their religion, as their mo- 
d als were hidden under the hieroglyphicks. But *tis abo- 
- able to adore ſheep, cats, bulls, dogs, cows, ſtorks, 


, birds of prey, wolves, and ſeveral forts of oxen, as 
© Egyptian did, under whatever pretence. The very 
athens ridiculed this kind of idolatry, Lucian ſpeaks 

| a 85 * 


| Joſhua xxiv. 14; 


+ Ezek.xxiii. 3. 
[Tt Ezek. viii, 10. 


Acts. vii. 39, 40. 
(% Rom. i. 23. ph : 
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them, 10 put away the Gods which their fathers ſerved on 
the other fide of the flood, and in Egypt: and ſerve the 


in their youth +. And Stephen the protomartyr, That 
ibeir fathers in their hearts turned back again inis Egypt, 


Files, yet they appear in their religious worſhip of beaſts, 
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1660 Of the Egyptian Tdolatry. 
of it thus , Go into Egypt, there you'll ſee fine thing, 
worthy of heaven, forſooth ; Jupiter with the face of a ran, 


Mercury as a fine dog, Pan is become a goat, another god Wa 
is Ibis, another the crocodile, and another the ape. Ther, luſ 
many ſhaven prieſts gravely tell, the gods being afraid of th: ing 
rebellion of the giants, Iurked under theſe ſhapes ; they moury art 
over the ſacrifices, but if Apis their great god die, there i ma 
no body ſo profane as not to ſhave his head and mourn, thy the 


Be had the purple hair of Niſus. This Apis is but a god cho. 
ſen out of the flock. Theſe things ſeem to me lo require a He. 


raclitus or Democritus ; the one to laugh at their madueſ, ma, 
and the other to weed at their ignorance. Thus Lucian. ter 
The reader may alſo ſee at the bottom of the page, hoy wh 
Juvenal and Virgil + deride them. | 40 
Diodorus Siculus reports“, That a Roman ſoldier having Le 
. killed a cat in Egypt, the mob ran to his houſe, to tear bin Me 
in pieces, and neither the intreaties of the nobility, nor the the 
terror of Rome, could free him from puniſhment, ibo be min 
had done it ignorantly; which, ſays he, I do not tell from Me, 
bare report, but, in my travels, I was eye-witneſs 10 i. red 
The ſame author ſays **, That when a famine prevailed Wi 
in Egypt, 10 that degree, that they were forced to eat the Vn 
Human fleſh of one another; yet none was accuſed of taſ· dre 
ing theſe ſacred creatures. When a dog happened to die, the of. 
whole bouſe went into mourning. And if any of theſe beaſts libe 
die, if there be food laid up for the people in the bouſe, . A 
| | 5 abo 
| impiou 

the) 
+ De facrif. operum, tom. 1. pag. m. 369. oxe 
{} Juv. Sar. 15. ab initio. | tian 
uis neſcit, Voluſi Bithynice, qualia demens | 
2 yptus portenta rm Crocodilon adorat 40 
Pars hac: illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibim. 7 
Effigies ſacrinitet aurea Cercopithect. oft 
Ilic cæruleos, hic piſcem fluminis, illic foo 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. by of 
' Porrum & cape nefas violare, acfrangere mor ſu. Ven; 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus hec naſcuntur in hortis | 

 Numina ! Lanatis animalibus abſtinet omnis 
Menſa. Nefas illic fœtum jugulare capella, 1 
Carnibus humanis veſci licet. j 
+ Eneid. 8. ver. 678. Omnigenumq; Deum monſtra & latrato r Anubi 50 


Bibl. Hiſt, lib, 1. cap. 83, ** Ibid. Cap. 84. 


Chap.2. Of the Egyptian Idolat tt 
impious to make uſe of it. Tis recorded by Polyznus, 
That when Cambyſes, Emperor of Perſia, was making 
war againſt Egypt, he found it neceſſary to take the city Pe- 
luſium, which was a key to the whole country; and perceiv- 
ing the garriſon ſtrong, and the beſieged galling him with thetr 
arrows, he placed in the front of his army, who were to 
make the aſſault, a great number of cats, dogs, ſheep; and 
the like animals, which were there reckoned ſacred, The 
Egyptians not daring to throw a dart, or ſhoot an arrows 
for fear of killing me creatures, be made himſelf eaſily 


maſter of the place. ch city and diſtri&t in Egypt en- 
; tertained a peculiar devotion for ſome beaſt or other, 
, which, ſays Diodorus Siculus , is eafier to relate than 

zo believe, unleſs one bad ſeen it with their eyes. The city | 
p Lentopolis worſhipped a lion; the city Mendez, a goat 3 is 
1 Memphis, the Apis; tbe city of the ſun, the Mnevis, and | 
. the people in the lake Myris adored the crocodile. Theſe a- bt 
» nimals were maintained in or near the temples with delicate 1 
- meats, were bathed, anointed, perfumed, had beds prepa- . 
„ red for them, and ſhe-ones kept like miſſes for their uſe. 6 
4 When any of them happened to die, they prepared ſumptuous 4 
„ funerals for them, and tombs richer than for their own chil- 
. Cen. This idolatry had footing in Egypt in the time 
10 of Moſes and the patriarchs; for when Pharaob offered 


liberty for the Jraelites to ſacrifice in the land of Egypt, 
Moſes replied, Shall we ſacrifice to the Lord our God the 
| abomination of the Ægyptians before their eyes, and will 
they not ſtone us|? That is, if we ſacrifice in Egypt, 
oxen, ſheep, or goats, which are the gods of the Zgyp- 
tians, they will maſſacre us. Hence Moſes ſays, every 
ſhepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians $3 for the 
ſhepherds were not ſcrupulous to kill and eat the beaſts 
of their lock. Origen, againſt Celſus, ſpeaks of a act 
fooliſh deity of the Egyptians; pardon me that I ſpe 
oc it in Latin: Taceo nunc eos Agyptios, qui venerantur 
ventris crepitum **, | REY 


* Stratagem atum lib. 7. m. 48 . | Bibl. Hiſt; lib. 1. cap. 84. | | 
| nn Ents * | 
bi “ Contra Celſum, lib. 5. pag. m. 77 5 
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16 of the Egyptian Idolatry: 


The Egyptians had a veneration for all oxen, yet two 


were celebrated among them above all the reſt. The 


firſt, called Apis, had his chief temple and reſidence in 


the city Memphis, called by the cus, Muph. The ſe. 
cond, called Mnevis, reſided at Heliopolis, that is the ci. 


ty of the ſun, called by the Fews, On, where Potipberab, 
in Moſess time, was high-prieſt. The marks of 4; 
were theſe, his body was to be all black, excepting a 
ſport of white on his forehead; he was to have an eagle on 
the back, a creſcent on the ſide, a node under the tongue 
called Cantharus, the hair ſtanding upright, the contrary 
way near the tail; he was to be conceived by lightning, 
and being conducted to Memphis, they placed him in a 
rich temple. He was not to live the full courſe of na- 


ture, but to be drowned in a ſacred ſpring, and then to 


be buried with great pomp and noiſe. Once in a year 
they celebrated a feaſt in honour of his birth, for ſeven 


days; during which ſpace, as they ſaid, the crocodik | 


did no harm to any body in the river. Pliny ſays, 
« That after Apis is buried, they ſeek for another with 
<« the ſame marks. They appear in mourning, and 
<« ſhave their hair till they find him. When he is found, 
« he is conducted by the prieſts to Memphis, where are 
c two temples or nuptial halls, intended for the predic- 
« tion of future events. If he goes to one of theſe, it 
« ſignifies a good omen; if to the other, bad fortune, 
« As to private perſons, he preſages things to come, by 
« taking or refuſing thoſe things they offer him to eat. 
« Cæſar Germanicus offered him meat, but he turned 
<« his head to the other ſide, which portended that 
c great man's death, as happened ſoon after. When he 
c appears abroad, guards are appointed for his free paſ- 
cc ſage, to keep off the crowd: at the ſame time he's 
« attended with a great many children, who ſing verſes 
66 to his praiſe.” This is the account we have of this 
beaſtly idol from Pliny, and from many other ancient au- 
thors T. If it be enquired, how could they find a my 
* Hiſt. mundi, lib. 8. cap. 46. per totum. 


. + &lianHiſt. animalium, lib. i f. cap. 9. Pompon. Mela, lib. 1. ca . 9. 
Plutarch of Iſis and Oſiris. Herodot. lib, 3. cap. 9 oh l 


' Chap.2: Of the Egyptian Idolatry. 163 
with all theſe marks? I anſwer with Auguſtine ſ, that the 
Egyptian prieſts being magicians, it was no great matter 
to make the cow bring forth ſuch a calf as they deſigned, 
and with ſuch marks on his body. We fee even human 
induſtry goes a great way. Jacob, by ſetting rods in the 
gutters, made Laban's ſheep bring forth ſpotted and 
ſpeckled lambs; and the arts of ſatan may eaſily deceive a 
ſuperſtitious deluded people to their own ruin. When the 
kingdom of ſatan fell like lightning after the death of 
our Saviour, the caſe changed; Apis could not be found. 
Spartian indeed tells us fc, That the Emperor Adrian 
« having ſettled affairs in Britain, receivedadvice of a great 
« ſedition at Alexandria, occaſion'd by finding the ox 
« Apis, after many years vain ſearch for him; which 
« cauſed great tumults among the people, every place 
« claiming the cuſtody of him.“ But even by this au- 
| thor it appears, that the religion of Apis was then in a 
manner buried in oblivion : For if it had not been fo, th 
could not have contended for the place of his reſidence, 
which was unqueſtionably at Memphis. When Julian 
the emperor, commonly called the apoſtate, endea- 
voured to re-eſtabliſh the Egyptian idolatry, Ammianus 
Marcellinus * does not tell us, that he ſucceeded in it, or 
that he found the ox Apis: ſo that this part of their re- 
ligion was aboliſhed a long time before the reſt of the pa- 
gan worſhip, for want of the beaſt that had the requiſite 
marks, But as long as they were able to meet with . 
pis, to be placed in the temple of Memphis, the people 
paid a ſingular devotion to him; they ſacrificed victims, 
eſpecially red oxen; and the women paid him a moſt in- 
8 homage, by diſcovering their nakedneſs before 
m : : | — 8 1 8 , 
Cambyſes, upon his return from his unſucceſsful Etbio- 
pian expedition, found the Egyptians rejoicing in the ci- 
ty Memphis, becauſe they had found Apis. The Empe- 
ror conceiving they mocked him, commanded Apis to 
be brought to his preſence, and laughing at ſuch a fooliſh 
Deity, wounded him with his ſword in the thigh, and 
OE M 2 ordered 
be civitate Dei, lib. 18. cap. 5- + Vita Adrianti. h 
* Lib, 22, pag. m. 374. + Died, Siculus, lib. 1. cap. 8 f. 
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„164 Of the Egyptian Idolatry; 
ordered the prieſts to be whipped, and the people who 
- obſerved ſuch ſolemnities to be killed. Thus was the 


feſtival concluded, ſays Herodote *. The poor beaft lan. 
guiſhed inthe temple and died, and was buried privatel 

by the prieſts. And the Egyptians ſay, that after this 
wicked fact, Cambyſes was ſtill troubled with madnek, 
Plutarch ſays, that Apis being killed, was thrown to the 
dogs, to be devoured by them; and therefore the Zyy;. 


| fiansrazed the dogs out of the catalogue of their Deities |, 


Darius Ochus, another Perſian king, killed Apis, and 
eat him at a feaſt with his friends T. The Egy7tians re- 


-venged themſelves; for Bagoas the eunuch aſlaſſinated 
Ocbus, and threw his body to the cats, and of his thigh- 


bone made hafts for ſwords, to repreſent the cruelty of 
this tyrant's mind, ſays Aliant. 

What was ſignified by this monſtrous Egyptian idola- 
try, is not eaſy to conceive. Many fables have been in- 
vented to palliate its enormities. But *tis not my bu- 
ſineſs to make apology for theſe abominations of the 
Gentiles. Diodorus Siculus has been at ſome pains to 
varniſh over theſe enormities; and Plutarch, who wrote 
his book in the reign of the Emperor Trajan, in his trea- 


tiſe of Tis and Oſiris, endeavours many ways, not con- 


ſiſtent among themſelves, to explain theſe fables , ſo 
as to bring thoſe Egyptian rites, which then were in dif- 
grace at Rome, into favour with that city, as agreeing 
in ſubſtance with the Religion of Rome, and other hea- 
then countries, eſpecially Greece. In which attempt he 
was unſucceſsful, tho* he turns the Egyptian idola- 
try into an allegory. Others aſſert, that in Egypt they 


worſhipped theſe beaſts, by reaſon of the benefits they 


received from them : The ox, for its uſe in agriculture; 
the ſheep, for their wool ; the Ibis, by reaſon of its uſe 
in phyſick, and its eating ſerpents; the Ichneumon, 1 


kind of rat, becauſe it uſed to eat the crocodiles ; and 


the crocodiles themſelves, becauſe they _— 
5 5 paſſage 


* Lib. 3. cap. 29,30. 

Of Iſis and Oſiris, Morals, pag. m. 1305:  _ 0 

+ Ibid. pag. 1291. + Varia Hiſtoria, lib. 6. cap. 8. | 
. *#* See Cumberland's Phenician Hiſtory, pag. 96. 


— 1 , 7§—«ͤ;—ö’õ᷑ , 
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paſſage of the Mile very dangerous, prevented the robbers 
Tis as probable that the animals worſhipped in Egypt, 


that every one of the heathen Deities had ſome beaſt, 
tree, or plant conſecrated to them: Thus the pigeon 
was dedicated to Venus, the dragon and the owl to Mi- 
nerva, the peacock to Juno, the eagle to Fupiter, and 
the cock to Eſculapius and the Sun. The Egyptians 
aſſigned to their Gods certain animals as their figures or 
repreſentatives, and thus they were introduced into tem- 
ples, as afterwards images were into ſome Chriſtian Chur- 
ches, and they began to worſhip them. Herodote fays*, 
The Egyptian men and women reckon it an honour to have 
the feeding, or bringing up of thoſe animals committed 10 
their care, wherein the ſon ſucceeds the father. To theſe 
beaſts every citizen pays his vows, whereby they pay their 


evo Tw 0:Ww To) A 1 T6 Onptovy. Which laſt words prove, 
that they did not worſhip the beaſt as a God, but as a 
figure repreſenting that God to whom it belonged. To 


the lively image of Oſiris, 


ſeems to be an ingenuous learned traveller, Monſ. Lu- 
cas t, in the relation he gives of his travels in Egypt, 
preſents us with the picture of the images of thoſe beaſts, 


Crocodile, and others, as he ſaw the ſame engraven on 
ſtone at the doors, and ſeveral interior places of the 
great labyrinth, called the palace of Charon, at the ſouth 


labyrinth to have been a ſort of Pantheon, in honour of 
all the divinities of Egypt, and eſpecially dedicated to 
the Sun. If fo, that vaſt labyrinth is a laſting 


ing monu- 
ment of that monſtrous idolatry. * ODD CP 
OY . Aſter 

* Lib, 2. cap. 65. pag. m. 114. + Of 1/s and Ofrris. 


+ Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas, tom. 2. Pag. 44. printed 1720, 
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of Cyrene from paſſing the river to pillage the country. 


were figures to repreſent their Gods. Tis well known 
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homage to that God, to whom the beaſt is conſecrated: eyxg- 


the ſame purpoſe Plutarch ſays T, they hold Apis to be 


Tho? we live at a vaſt diſtance of time, after that Egyp- 
tian idolatry was overthrown, yet I find a late, and he 


which were the objects of their idolatry ; as the Apis, the 


extremity of the lake Meris. Hence he conceives that 
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166. Of theEgyptian Idolatry, 
After all that has been ſaid of the ſignification of this 
worſhip, which the Egyptians gave to beaſts, I conceive 
the trueſt meaning that can be given of it, is that of the 
Apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking concerning the Gentiles || 3 Men 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
 faoliſh heart was darkened. Profeſſing - themſelves to be 
wiſe, they became fools z and changed the glory of the un- 
 corruptible God, into an image made like to corruptiblè man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beaſts, and creeping things — 
For this cauſe, God gave them up unto vile affettions. 
The whole ſtory of fs and Oſiris, as delivered by 
Plutarch, is very prolix, and full of extravagant imagi- 
nations and monſtrous fictions ; in compariſon of which, 
the Metamorphoſes and Fables of the Greek and Latin 
poets may paſs for rational and well contrived. Plu- 
tarch conceives, that by Ofris, the Sun is to be under- 
ſtood, for theſe reaſons: (I.) The images of Oſiris do 
carry a reſplendent luſtre, to repreſent the beams and 
light of the Sun. (2.) In the hymns compoſed in the 
praiſe of Oſiris, they addreſs themſelves to him, who 
reſts in the boſom of the Sun. (3.) After the autumnal 
_ Equinox, they celebrate a certain feaſt, all in mourning, 
called apauoud; Ofiridis, the diſappearance of Ori, 
{ſignifying the removal of the Sun at a greater diſtance in 
winter. (4.) About the winter ſolſtice, they enquire at- 
ter Oſiris, and cauſe a cow to take ſeven rounds about 
his temple, to intimate that in ſeyen revolutions of the 
Moon, the Sun will return to the ſummer ſolftice. (5.)E- 
very day they offer incenſe and ſweet odours to the Sun: 
At his riſing, they preſent roſin; at noon myrrh ; and 
at ſyn-ſetting, a compoſition called Kipbi. Macrobius, 
who finds the Sun almoſt in every. thing, gives other rea- 
ſons to prove that the Sun is ſignified by Ofiris *. Di- 
dorus Siculus ſays , Oſiris, in the Egyptian language, ſig- 
nifies Toxvoplarud many eyed. The Emperor Julien, 
who endeavoured to reſtore Paganiſm, when, by the light 
ef the Goſpel, it was almoſt baniſhed. out of the world, 
Rom. i. 21—26. * Saturnalia, lib. 1. pag. m. 367. 
Bl. Hi. lib. x. . 


Chap. 2. O the Egyptian Idolatry. 167 
makes the Sun the great God, and the parent of all men. 
He ſays the Sun and Man begets man , dibpumoc d vdpu- 


e 


TOY Ye KA MN. | | 

If we look further into the chaos of Egyptian Idolatry, 
we may find ſome tracks of Noah. The word Apis ſig- 
nifying my father, ſuits exactly with Noah, the father of 
the fathers of the world after the flood. Noah cultiva- 
ted the ground; nothing could be more properly con- 
ſecrated to him, than an ox, the chief inſtrument of agri- 
culture, In Plutarcb's ſtory of Iſis and Ofiris, tis ſaid, 
that after the privy parts of Oſiris could not be recovered, 
they were forced to make others of plaiſter-work. This 
has a relation to the hiſtory of Cham, who looked on 
his father's nakedneſs while he was drunk and afleep, The 
Rabbins add, that he intended to make him incapable 
of procreation. The learned Dr. Cumberland, biſhop of 
Peterborough, finds alſo ſome foot-ſteps here of Miſraim 
the ſon of Cham, grandchild of Noah, the firſt king of 
Egypt, and founder of their monarchy. In the very pre- 
face to the Ten Commandments, Egypt is called by the 
name of Miſraim in the Hebrew*. And long before 
that, even at the burial of Jacob, the mourning of the 
Egyptians was by the Canaanites called Abel Miſraim F. 
He conceives that Oſiris is only an appropriated title of 
honour, ſignifying he Prince, and Iſis is {hab his wife ||. 
Other parts of the fable were deviſed long afterward. 

We may alſo find here ſome hints of Moſes, tho? diſ- 
guiſed under a heap of rubbiſh, eſpecially under the ſtory 
of Typhon, the great enemy of the Egyptian deities. 
Huetius finds all the fables of the heathen, and of their 
Gods, to ſignify Moſes : but he is not out of the way, 


| when he finds him here *. For (1.) Typhor, according to 


Plutarch lll, was of a ruddy colour; Moſes was exceeding 
ar. A fair complexion, next approaching to red, was 
a great rarity in Egypt, and in great eſteem there, as 


well as over all Africa. (2.) The word Typhon ſignifies 


nundation, in the Hebrew and Phenician languages. They 
EO M4 | : 


4 Oratio in regem Solem. Opera Juliani, pag. 13 1. 
* Exod. xx. — + Gen. |. 11. 1 Phenician Hiſtory, pag. 47, 98. 
— Demon. Evang. pag. m. 87. Edit. 1690. f Of Ius and Ofiris. 
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168 Of the Egyptian Idolatry. 
beſtowed this odious name upon Moſes, becauſe by his 
means Pharaoh and his hoſt were ſwallowed up by the 
ſea. The prieſts, ſays Plutarch, abominate the ſea, and 
call ſalt the ſcum of Typhon. *Tis one of thoſe things that 
are forbidden at table. They do not ſalute any pilots or ſea- 
men, They have ſuch an abomination for fiſh, that whey 
in their hieroglyphics they intend to repreſent a deteſtable 
thing, they do it by the figure of a fiſh. He fays allo, 
When the river Phædrus turned the wind ſomewhat rougb- 
ly, about the dawning of the day, Iſis was ſo much diſplea- 
fed and angry, that ſbe dried it quite *, (3.) Typhon was 
eſteemed to be a great enemy to their Gods, who enga- 
ed in ſo cruel a war again them, that they were ob- 
iged to ſhelter themſelves in the bodies of beaſts , one 
in an ox, another in a ſheep, Sc. This ſeems to have 
a relation to what God did in Egypt, where he exerciſed 
judgments upon all their Gods +. He ſmote even their 
facred animals, (4.) Typhon, with the aſſiſtance of 72 
of his aſſociates, plotted againſt Oſiris. Moſes brought 
the people out of Egypt, and conducted them thro? the 
wilderneſs, by the aſſiſtance of 70 elders, whom he elected 
as his partners in the government. (5.) Typhon was the 
brother of Oſiris king of Egypt. Moſes being reputed 
the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, was conſequently the ſup- 
poſed brother of that prince. (6.) The fable ſays, J). 
phon was aided and in confederacy with the queen of E- 
thiopia: Plutarch calls her name Ayſo l. Zippora, 
Moſes's wife, was an Ethiopian woman. (7.) Typhon 
came into Egypt upon an aſs, to fight Is and Oſiris; 
therefore the Egyptians abominate this creature, and give 
the name of an aſs to the king of Perſia, who killed their 
Apis. Moſes having receiyed his commiſſion from God 
to oblige Pharaoh to ſuffer the Iſraelites to leave his terri- 
tories, took bis wife and bis ſons, and ſet them upon an aſs, 
and returned to the land of Egypt**, Finally, it is remark- 


able 


* Of Iſis and Oſiris, Morals. pag. m. 1294. | | 

+ Plutarch of Iſis and Ofiris. Apollodori Bibliotheca, pag. M.257- 
+ Exod. xii. 12. Numb. xxxiil. 4. es 

| Of Iſis and Oſiris. Morals, pag. 1292. 

** Ex0d.1v. 20, | | | 
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able which Plutarch obſerves *, That Typhon having loſt. 
the field, fled fix days journey upon an afs*s back; having by 
this means eſcaped, he begat two ſons, Hieroſoly mus and 
Judæus: is evident, ſays he, that thoſe who relate this 
would draw the hiſtory of the Jews into the fable. OY 
Before I leave this ſubject, allow me to obſerve, that 

Plutarch in his treatiſe of Is and Oſiris, has ſeveral 
footſteps of divine truths, tho? they be larded with fables. 
For example, he ſays +, Of this opinion, ſays he, Iaſſure 
yu J am, that the beatitude and felicity of eternal life, 
which Jupiter enjoys, conſiſts in that he is ignorant of no- 
thing that's done, and alſo that immortality, if ſpoiled of 
the knowledge of things that be, and are done, is not life, 
but bare time. In the city of Sais, the image of Minerva, 
ubich they take to be Iſis, had ſuch an inſcription over it as 
this, J am all that which is, has been, and ſhall be, and 
never any man yet was able to draw open my veil +. He 
frequently condemns the Egyptian idolatry. In /o doing, 
ſays he, they imprint abſurd and blaſphemous opinions of 
the Gods, tending to atheiſm and impiety, attributing the 
names of Gods unto natures, and things ſenſeleſs, lifeleſs, and 
corruptible \| : for we muſt never think that theſe things 

Gods; for nothing can be a God, which has no ſoul, and 
is ſubjefF to man. In another place he ſays, But the 
Egyptians, at leaſt the common ſort of them, wor ſhipping 
and bonouring theſe very beaſts, as if they were Gods, have 
not only expoſed their divine ſervice to ridicule, but there has 
alſo crept in an opinion, which has ſo far poſſeſſed the weaker 
fort as it brings them to meer ſuperſtition ; and as for thoſe 
of a better capacity, theſe it drives headlong into beaſtly 
thoughts, and atheiſtical diſcourſes **, This and more 
to the ſame purpoſe hath this learned moral philoſopher. 
Nor do I think it ſtrange : he wrote in the time of the 
Emperor Trajan, when Chriſtianity had obtained ſome 
tooting in the world. And tho? Plutarch was a heathen, 


I 


Plutarch. ubi ſupra, pag. 1300. ANT | 

N. B. I uſe frequently the Tranſlation of Dr. Holland, printed 1603, 
which tho old, yet, in my opinion, in ſome places expreſſes the Ad- 
thor's Senſe as well as latter Tranſlations. + Plut.ubi ſup. pag. 1288. 

# Plutarch. ubi ſupra, pag. 1291. |} Ibid. pag. 1313. : 

22 Of Ilis and Oſiris, in his Morals, pag. m. 1315, 
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170 Of the Egyptian Idolatry. 


I know not but he might have read ſome part of the ſa- 
| cred Scriptures, which long before his time were tranſla. 


ted into Greek ; and the world then began to be aſhamed 
of ſome of the abſurd and fooliſh heathen ſuperſtitions, 


So far of the Egyptian idolatry, in imitation whereof 


Aaron made the Golden Calf in the wilderneſs, and Jero. 
boam thoſe in Dan and Bethe!, and ſet them up there as 
the Gods, who had brought them out of the land of 


Eg SED AY SING 6 | | 
Ĩ) be feaſt of thededication of the Golden Calf is the 


laſt thing which I remark concerning it. Moſes records, 


. That when Aaron ſaw it, he built an altar before it, and 
made proclamation, and ſaid, to-morrow is a feaſt to the 


Lord. And they roſe up early on the morrow, and offered 
burnt-offerings, and brought peace-offerings : and the people 


fat down to eat and to drink, and roſe up ig play*. Tis 


highly probable, that at this feaſt they ſacrificed after 
the manner of the Egyptians. Herodote gives an account 
of a ſolemn feaſt, which the people of Egypt celebrated 
at a place called Bubaſtis r, in honour of the Goddeſs 
Diana. To her, he ſays, they offer many ſacrifices, 


and while the victim is a burning, they dance, and play 


« a hundred tricks,and drink more wine than inthe whole 
« year beſide: for there convene thither about 700000 


* men and women, beſides children.“ In another feaſt 


of theirs to the Goddeſs Js, they uſed ſuch impure 
rites, as he did not think lawful to be named. Aaror's 


feaſt of the Golden Calf, ſeems to have been in imitation 


of this. To the ſame feaſt and cuſtoms then uſed, the 
words of Amos may have a relation , ye have born the 
tabernacle of your Moloch and Chiun your images: it be- 
ing a cuſtom among the heathen to carry their idols in 
pomp at their publick feaſts, under portable tabernacles, 


ſuch as even in later times they called at Rome Then/e, 


Vehicula Decrum, ſhrines for their Gods. Herodote ſays |) 
« They placed a wooden image in a little wooden tem- 
« ple all gilt over, and this was carried to other ſacred 

| | e places; 


* Exod. xxxii. 5,6, + In Euterpe, i. e. lib. 2. cap. g9——62. & 
cap. 137. | | | 


+ Amos v. 26. || Herod. lib. 2. cap. 63. pag. m. 113. 
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( places; a few of thoſe who are choſen to miniſter to 
che image, drawing a chariot that runs upon four 
: « wheels, with the image within it.'' 
* Wl [proceed next to the Phenician Idolatry. The Pheni- 


cians were 3 the moſt ancient nations, and firſt ido- 
laters. I have ſpoken concerning their antiquities already“. 
The only account we have of their theology is by a little 
fragment preſerved by Euſebius F, of the tranſlation that 
Philo Biblius, in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, 
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F | made of Sanchomathon. Some weighty objections againſt 1 
| the authority of this fragment that Mr. Dodwell advances, 1 
; | have not yet ſeen anſwered. But whatever be of its au- | 
thority, I do not fee that the firſt author thereof can be þ if 
. older than about the reign of Solomon; for he dedicates 1 
us vook to Abibalus, who we find in Joſephus + was the i | 
: father of Hiram, contemporary with Solomon. But take Py +l 
r the fragment. as it is, we have there his coſmogony and 1 | 
« Wy genealogy. His coſmogony begins thus; "The princi- 

| « ple of the univerſe is a dark and windy air, or a wind 

; „made of dark air, and a turbulent evening chaos. 

1 « Theſe things were boundleſs, and for a long time had 

o 0 bound nor figure: but when this wind fell in love 


bh with his own principles, and a mixture was made, that 
e mixture was called Defire, or Cupid. This mixture 


0 completed, was the beginning of the making of all 
* « things: but that wind did not know its own production; 


de Land of this wind was begotten Mot, which ſome call 
„ Mud, others the putrifaction of a watery mixture; 
and of this carne all the ſeed of this building, and the 


. « generation of the univerſe : but there were certain 
7 * animals which had no ſenſe, out of which were begot- 
„ten intelligent animals, and were called Zopheſemin, 
that is, the ſpies or contemplators of heaven, and 
l were formed alike in the ſhape of an egg. Thus 


4 * ſhone out of Mot the ſun, and the moon, the leſs and 

; the greater ſtars.” Sucb, ſays Euſebius, is the Pheni- 

clan generation of the w'rld, which baniſbes divinity, and 
5 5 3 introduces 

* See pag. 100, &c. + De præp. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 9, 10. 

4 Contra Appionem, lib. why N 
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introduces atheiſm. Thoſe who deſire to know the reſt of 60 
it, may read Euſebius, and the authors quoted at the _ 


foot of the page , who have handled this ſubje& more 
fully. For my part, I ſeenothing in it, but ſome ſcraps 
ſtolen out of the Moſaicł hiſtory of the creation, blended | 
with ſuch a heap of fables, as one can ſcarce underſtand 
them. Sanchoniatbon ſays, * Theſe things are writ in 
<« the coſmogony of Taautus, and in his memoirs, and 
ce out of the conjectures, and ſupernatural ſigns, which 
« his mind ſaw, and wherewith he has enlightned us." 
Now, tis probable, that this Taautus is Moſes, of whom 
they might have ſome knowledge in Phenicia, a coun 
ſo near Fudea; and that Moſes alſo is the Thoth of the 
Egyptians, and the Mercurius Triſmegiſtus of the Greeks. 
It appears by the account we have in Sanchoniathon, that 
he never ſo much as mentions God, fo far as to name 
him in making of the world: and therefore, as Euſebius 
obſerves, this baniſhes divinity, and promotes atheiſm, 
If he did read the Moſaical books, *tis plain he believed 
them not; he has miſſed the foundation of all true na- 
tural religion, which is love and obedience to God, as 
the author and ſupporter of our Being. | 
I come now to take ſome notice of Saxchoniathon's 
hiſtory and genealogy, where he ſpeaks thus: Of the 
« wind Colpias and his wife Baau, whom the Greeks call 
« Night, were begot two mortals, called Protogonus and 
« Aon; and Aon found out the way of des food 
<« from trees. Thoſe begotten by them were called Ge- 
*« us and Genea, and dwelt in Phenicia ; but when great 
« droughts came, they ſtretched their hands up to hea- 
<< yen towards the ſun ; for him, ſays he, they thought 
<« the only Lord of heaven, calling him Beel/amin.—— 
« Afterwards from Genus, the ſon of Protogonus and 
« Aon, other mortals were begotten, whoſe names 
« were Light, Fire and Flame. Theſe found out the way of 
« generating fire, by rubbing of pieces of wood againſt 
« each other, and taught men the uſe thereof. dees 
e begat 


Loco modo citato. | . 

+ Jurieu Hiſtoire des Dogmes & des Cultes, from pag. 430 to 447» of 
French Copy. Dr. Cumberland's Phenician Hiſtory from the Beginning 
and forward. Re | 
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« begat ſons of vaſt bulk and height, whoſe nameswere 
« given to mountains on which they firſt ſeized 3 ſo 
« from them were named mount Caſſius, Libanus, Anti- 
« Jihanus, and Brathys.” I need not tranſcribe the re- 
mainder of this obſcure narrative; ſuch who are curious 
may read it in Euſebius and Dr. Cumberland's Phenician 
hiſtory. I ſnall only obſerve, that this learned prelate finds 
in it ten generations, which are thoſe in the line of Cain, 
contemporary with the ten generations in the line of Seth, 
recorded in the 5th Chap. of Geneſis, viz. in Saucho- 
niatbon thus, 1. Protogonus, whom he makes Adam. 2. Ge- 
nus, to be Cain. 3. Lux. 4. Caſſiuss 5. Memrumos. 
b. Agreus. 7.Cruſor. 8. Technites. 9. Agros. 10. Amnos. 
The flood ends this line. Then Sydyc, Cabeirci, and the ſons 
of Dioſcurus. With theſe this learned biſhop of Peter- 
borough connects Eratoſtheness table of 38 kings in upper 
Egypt, beginning with Menes or Miſraim, and ending 
with Amurrheus. By this means we have a ſeries of pro- 
fane hiſtory from the firſt man Adam to the firſt olym- 


piad, without any diſagreement from the ſacred Scripture. 


This is a better method of accounting for the long Egyp- 


tian Dynaſties, than what others have fallen upon to ſet 


them in oppoſition to ſacred erer 8 Eratoſthenes, 
whoſe ſeries of the Egyptian kings is pre 

the moſt learned man in his time. He was a native of 
Cyrene, bordering upon Egypt, Librarian to Ptolemeus 
Euergetes. He had greater opportunities and helps for 


ſearching the Egyptian records than any perſon. The 


prieſts of Egypt had ever been in a combination to relate 
extravagant and incredible accounts of their kings, to 
ma znify their antiquity, and aggrandize their monarchy. 
E-atoſthenes went thither with a deſire to find out the 
trutb. The names of the 38 firſt kings of Egypt which 


he ſets down, are a ſucceſſion for the ſpace of 1055 years, 


and is the moſt probable accountof their monarchy we 
have upon record, or can now expect when their hiſtory 
15 gone, and cannot be recovered. | | 
We have in the ſame fragment of Sanchoniathon, ſome 
hints of the origin of idolatry, in his fifth generation of 
Memrumos and Hypſuranins, Tis ſaid, He gong 
3 | (e. * 


erved to us, was 
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174 O the Phenician Idolatry. . 
ted two rt, ruder ſtones, or pillars, to fre and 
« wind, and he bowed down to, or worſhipped them 
e and poured out to them the blood of ſuch wild beaſt 
e as had been caught in hunting. But when theſe were 
« dead, ſuch as remained, conſecrated to them ſtumps of 
« wood, and ſtones, worſhipping them, and kept anni. 
tc verſary feaſts to them. This, according to Dr. Cam. 
berland's method of explaining the fragment, was before 
the flood. Afterwards Sanchoniathon adds, „ More. 
<< over the God Ouranus deviſed Betulia, contriving 
% ſtones that moved as having life. But Cronus begat 
« on Aftarte ſeven daughters, called Titanides or Arie. 
« medes; and he begat on Rhea ſeven ſons, the youngeſt 
« of which, as ſoon as he was born, was conſecrated a 
“ God. Alſo by Dione he had daughters, and by 4fart: 
<< moreover two ſons, Pothos and Eros, i. e. Cupid and 


«© Love. But Dagon, after he had found out bread-corn, 


c andthe plough, was called Zeyc Arotrius, i. e. Fupiter 
6 the plougher.“ Dr. Cumberland by long reaſoning 
roves, that Cronus was Cham the ſon of Noah *. If i 
— ſo, this idolatry was ſoon after the flood: but ' tis dif- 
ficult to be peremptory, ſince Philo Biblius, who tranſla- 
ted Sanchoniathon, has committed many miſtakes, and 
given the Phenician names of the Gods, with which the 
Greeks were unacquainted, in terms more obvious to 
them. The Tianides, Aftarte, Rhea, Zeus or Jupiter, 
were terms not known in the Phenician tongue. In the /af 
place I remark in this fragment, Sanchomathon ſays f, 
That Taautus aſcribed a divinity to the nature of the dragon 
and the ſerpents, which opinion of his was approved by the 
Phenicians and Egyptians, becauſe theſe creatures abound 
with ſpirits beyond all reptiles, are of a fiery nature, and 
have a variety of curious crooked motions, and are called by 
tbe Phenicians, a good Demon, and by the Egyptians, 
Cneph. ' 1 = 


I proceed now to conſider other kinds of idolatry, eſpe- 
cially thoſe mentioned in ſacred Scripture, which were 


*. Phenician Hiſtory, pag. 112, & ſeqq. 


+ Apud Euſeb. de Præp. Evang. lib, 1. cap. 9, 10. pag. m. 41, 195 
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Chap. Of Baal-Peor. 175 
abhorred of the Lord, and the practice of them forbid- 
den to his people. We find then I/ael in the wilderneſs 
joined themſelves to Baal-Peor, a God of the Moabites 
and Midianites. Thus we read in the book of Numbers *, 
Irael abode in Shittim, and the people began to commit 
whoredom with the daughters of Moab. And they called 
the people unto the ſacrifices of their Gods. And the peo- 
ple did eat, and 'bow down to their Gods. And Iſrael 


joined himſelf unto Baal-Peor: And the anger of the Lor 


uss kindled againſt Iſrael. This idol, which is called by 
8 the Septuagint, Beel-Phegor, is mentioned in ſeveral other 
E texts of Scripture f. To come to underftand what this 
Cod of the Moabites was, we may lay down this prin- 
2 ciple, that all the Deities of the Greeks and Romans came 
F from the eaſt, but under different names. Now ' tis a 
d conſtant tradition among the ancient and modern He- 
1 brews, that this idol was an obſcene Deity, which may 
r WW plead excuſe for not tranſlating ſome paſſages concerning 
os WE it. This opinion of the Fews may be founded upon 
it 


Hoſea ix. 10. They went unto. Baal-Peor, and ſeparated 
themſelves to their ſhame ;, and other texts in Numbers al- 
ready quoted. Tis the opinion of Ferom, who had it 
nd Wi from the tradition of the ancient Zewws, that Beel-Phegor 
he ss the Priapus of the Greeks and Romans. The Ifrae- 
to WR © /ites, ſays be, being brought out of Egypt, did com- 
er, c mit-fornication with the Midianites, and went to Bec. 
a: WR ©© Phegor, an idol of the Moabites, which we may call 
15 “ Priapus. Denique inter pretalur Beel-Phegor idolum 
gon Wh tentiginem habens in ore, id eſt, in ſummitate pellem, ut 
« turpitudinem membri virilis oſtenderet. And becauſe 
they went unto Beel-Phegor, they were alienated from 
and God, to their own confuſion . The ſame father has 


4% a remarkable paſſage on the ſame ſubject, in his notes on 


ins, Hofen iv. 14. I will not puniſh your daughters when "wy 
commit 'whoredom, nor your ſpouſes when they commit adul- 


ery He fays, . The Hebrew, Kedeſboth, which A. 
pe. guide renders Emuſuevwy, Symmachus, e ralf 


2 | & Whores, 
rred WR Numb. xxy. 1, 2, 3. 
| 1 Hoſea ix. 10. Plal.cvi. 28. Numb. xxxi. 15, 16. 
leronymus in Hoſeam, cap. ix. ver. 10. operum Tom. 6. fol. 16. 
Hieronymus in Hoſeam, cap. ix. ver. 10, operum Tom. 1. fol. 8. 
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 &. wohores,——we render effeminate, that we may make 
<< the ſenſe of the word plain to people of our language. 
< “ Theſe are they who are called Galli, not ſervants to 
c the mother of Gods, but of devils, who being gelded 

„ in honour of Atys, whom the whoriſh deity made an 

c eunuch, the Romans have made their prieſts ſo. Theſe 


10 * Galli were emaſculated, to reproach thoſe who took 
* „ the city of Rome. Such kind of idolatry was in [ae], 6 
* ec eſpecially among the women, who worſhipped Be-. 6 
10 te Phegor, for the greatneſs of his obſcenity, which ye : 
404 * may call Priapus. Hence king Aſa took away the 
#10 « high-places, and this ſort of prieſts, and removed his } 
1 « mother Maachah from being queen, and took away f 
141 « the Sodomites, or effeminate, out of the land, and all t 
I <« the idols that his father had made“. And allo he re- 
1 | « moved his mother, that ſhe might not be prieſteſs in 
li I « the ſacrifices of Priapus. He cut down the grove ſhe 3 
419 “ had conſecrated, and broke her abominable idol, and t. 
LI “ burnt it at the brook Kedron: but the high-place 0 
1 e werenot taken away, We muſt know, continue 1 
| < he, that Kedeſhoth, whores, is the ſame with tp, f 
| « prieſts, conſecrated to Priapus; and in other places, 1 
2 e Kedeſhim ſignifies theſe emaſculated men: Eſaias laying, A 
* Kal EUTATKTAL KATAKUPIEVOUOLY ZUTWY, Their deceivers f 
c ſhall have rule over them ; in the Hebrew it is Kedeſhim, m 


tc and we tranſlate it, Their effeminate perſons ſhall haverult 
& cover them.” Theſe paſſages of Ferom are very plain; 
and if we look to the vulgar Latin, we ſhall find theſe IW 
texts, 1 King. xv. 13. 2 Chron. xv. 16. thus rendred, 26 
far as I can engliſh them; Alſo he removed Maachah bi 
mother, that ſhe might be no longer high-prieſteſs in ibe 
ſacrifices of Priapus 3 and be deſtroyed the grove ſhe hai 
conſecrated, and broke the moſt filthy idol, and burnt it a 
the brook Kedron. He depoſed bis mother Maachal 
from the Empire, becauſe ſhe had made in a grove the img 
of Priapus, which he broke in pieces, and burnt it at ibe 

| brook Kedron. I know Mr. Selden is of another opinion, 
that Baal-Peor is named from the hill Per, where — 
e 


* 1 Kings xv. 12,13. 2 Chron, xv. 16. 5 
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idol was worſhipped *. But, as Dr. Cumberland, Biſhop 
of Peterborough, obſerves 7, * The true import of the 
« word Peor, or Baal-Peor, in the Hebrew, is, he that 
« ſhows | ,aſjtingly or publickly bis nakedneſs ; . that's void 
ce of all modeſty, and ſo a friend to debauchees: That 
« Origen, Ferom and Philo Judæus, are all of the ſame 
« Opinion; and ſhews from Plutarch and Diodorus Si- 
« culus, that the images of Oſiris in Egypt, of the goat 
« at Mendez, of the bull Apis, and of Pan or Faunus, 
« the Sileni and the Satyrs, had the ſame repreſentations 


of turpitude.” Which ſhould make all perſons, who 


have the' leaſt grain of modeſty, abhor that abominable 
idolatry and filthy heatheniſh ſuperſtition, where theſe 
things were recommended by the very precepts of their 


religion, and the patterns of their deities. 


Concluding then that Baal-Peor, the God of the Moa- 
bites, is the ſame with Priapus, tis probable that under 
theſe names the heathens repreſented the Patriarch Noah, 
of whom they might have ſome dark notices by tradition. 
The reſemblance is evident: For firſt, Baal-Peor ſigni- 
fies a naked maſter or God; which agrees with Noab,who 
was the father, the maſter and king of mankind, after the 
flood, and who being drunk with wine, lay uncovered be- 
fore his children. Tis well known the heathens beſtowed 
monſtrous naked parts on PriapusF. This was to re- 
preſent the generative virtue of Noah, the. father of all 
men. Orpheus, in a hymn made in honour of Priapus, 
called him oO Too de, and Noah was doubtleſs the firſt 
man of the ſecond world. Priapus was looked on as the 
ſource of fruitfulneſs. Women to avoid being barren, 
fat upon his filthy image: for which laſcivious behaviour 
toward their God Mutinus, or Priapus, who are the 
lame, LaFantius | and Auguſtine ** juſtly deride the hea- 


then. 2dly, Noab was a huſband-man, a gardener and 


planter of vineyards. All this agrees with Priapus, who 
is called by Tibullus, Deus Agricola. 3dly, Priapus was 
| | repre- 
De Diis Syris, pag. m. 163. | | 
+ Phenician Hiſt. pag. 67, 69.73. | 
| f Horar. lib. 1. Satyr. 8. Obſcanoque ruber porrectus ab inguine palus. 


De falſa Religione, lib, 1. cap. 20. De Civitate Dei, lib. 1. cap. 9. 
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Of Baal-Peor, and Kemoſh. 


178 


-repreſented with a boſom full of all ſorts of fruits, and æ 


horn of plenty *. Who but Noah with his (kill in huſ- 
bandry, began to render the earth fruitful ? 


 Kemoſh the God of the Moabites, is the ſame with Baal. 
Peor under another name, as Ferom conceives : * In 
«< Nabo was the idok Chemo/h conſecrated, which by ano- 
ther name is called Bzel-Phegor.”* This idol of the Moa. 
bites is frequently called in ſaered Scripture Chemoſb 
or Kemoſb. Then did Solomon build an higb-place for 
Kemoſh: he abomination of Moab +. The king Joſiab 
defiled the high-place which Solomon had built for Che- 
moſh the abomination of the Moabites ||, Feremiah fore- 
telling Moab's deſtruction, ſays, Chemoſh hall go into 
captivity, with her prieſts and princes, and Moab ſhall be 


aſhamed of Chemoſh **. Nebo was another idol of the Moa- 


bites,, which ſome authors alſo take to be the ſame with 
Baal-Peor. Bel boweth down, Nebo ftoopeth : Moab. 
ſhall howl over Nebo, and over Medeba FF. 


The ere were brethren of the Moabites, both 
were the children of Lot, the . of the inceſtuous 
copulation with his daughters. 


now diſcourſe thereof. The worſhip given to Molech, 
Moloch, or Milchom, the idol of the Ammonites, 
is frequently mentioned and condemned in Scripture, 
The law of Moſes forbids it. Thou fhalt not let any of 


thy feed: paſs through the fire to Molech. Whoſoever be 


be, of the children of Iſrael, or of the ſtranger that ſojourns 
in Iſrael, that giveth any of his ſeed unto Molech, ſhall be 
urely put io death ++. Solomon went after Aſhtoreth, 
the Goddeſs of the Lidonians, and after Milcom the 
abomination of the Ammonites. He built an high-place 
for Chemoſh the abomination of Moab, and: for Molech 


tbe ahomination of the children of Ammon, 1 Kin. xi. 5—7. 


; Joſiah 

* Virg.Eclog 7. Ver. 33. ; 1 
Sinum lactis c hac te liba, Priape, quotannis, &c. 

I In Iſa. cap. 17. + 1 Kings xi. 7. || 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

** Jer. xlviii. y— —13. ++ Iſaiah xlvi. 1. Iſa. xv. 2. 

++ Levit. xviii. 21. and xx. 2. | 


he children of Iſrael 
were polluted with their idolatry; I ſhall therefore 


Chap. 2. / Molech. 179 
Joſiah defiled Tophet, which is in the valley of the children 
of Hinnom, that no man might make his ſon or his daugh- 
ter io paſs through the fire to Molech, 2 King. xxiti. 10. 
The prophet Zeremiab ſays, They have built the high- 
places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the ſon of Hin- 
nom, to burn their ſons and their daughters in the fire, 
which I commanded them not.=——T herefore behold the days 
come, ſaith the Lord, that it ſhall no more be called Tophet, 
nor | the valley of the ſon of Hinnom, but the valley of 
ſlaughter *. The ſame prophet foretels in the name of 
Kt bas J will bring evil upon this place, the which who- 
a ſoever heareth, his cars ſhall tingle. Becauſe they have 
| forſaken me, and have eſtranged this place, and have burnt 
incenſe in it unto other Gods. Aud have filled this place 
with the blood of innocents; they have built alſo the higb- 
places of Baal, to burn their ſons with fire for burnt offer- 
ings unto Baal T. Achaz burnt incenſe in the valley of the 
fon of Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire, after 
the abominations of the heathens + There is another text 
concerning this kind of idolatry , Jon have born theta- 
bernacle of your Moloch and Chiun, your images, the lar 
of your God, which ye made to yourſekves. T his is cited 
by Stephen at his martyrdom **, where he calls it the tar 
| of your God Remphan. I have ſpoke of this place be- 
fore T, to which I now only add, that Dr. Cumberland 
conceives A, 80 Chiun and Raiphas or Remphas, are 
the names that belong to Cronus, or Cham, who in a few 
ages after the flood wasworſhipped by the heathen world. 
Upon the whole, from all theſe texts it appears, that the 
Ammonites had an idol called ſometimes Molech, Moloch, 
or Milcom, and even Baal; which laſt, is a common 
name to all the idols of the Syrians : that the worſhip of 
this idol conſiſted in making their children to paſs through 
the fire to ſacrifice, and burn them in his preſence : that 
the /raelites were polluted with this abomination, and 
| had a place for it ina valley near Feru/alem, called the 
valley of the ſon of 8 or Tophet : and that the 


2 8 good 
* Jer vii. $1,32. + Jer. xix. 3, 8 2 Chron, xxviii. 3. | 
Amos v. 26. ** Acts vii. 43. ++ See Page 170, 


++ Phenician Hiſtory, page 122, | 
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180 Of Molech. FER, 
good king Joſiah deſtroyed that idol, and made the 
place a valley of ſlaughter, for burying carcaſes, which 
was according to the prophecy of the man of God, 

1 King. xili. 1, 2. N 
A more particular deſcription of this idol we have from 
Rabbi Simeon in his comment on the whole bible, entitled, 
A Purſe : He upon Fer. vii. ſays *, „ All the houſes of 
ce idols were in the city of Feryſalem, except that of 
% Molech, which was out of the city in a ſeparate place, 
«« Then he aſks, how was this idol made? Anſ. It was 
& a ſtatue with an head of an ox, and the hands ſtretched 
„% out as a man's, who opens his hand to receive ſome- 
thing from another. It was hollow within, and there 
„were ſeven chapels raiſed, before which the idol was 
. « erected. He that offered a fowl or a young pigeon, 
e went into the firſt chapel ; if he offered a ſheep or a 
e lamb, he went into the ſecond; if a ram, into the 
« third; if a calf, into the fourth ; if a bullock, into 
« the fifth; if an ox, into the ſixth 3 but he only who 
« offered his own ſon went into the ſeventh chapel, and 
« kiſſed the idol Molech, as*tis written, Hof. x11. 2. Let 
« the men that ſacrifice kiſs the calves. ' The child was 
ce placed before the idol, and a fire made under it, till it 
cc became red-hot. Then the prieſt took the child and 
« put him into the glowing hands of Molech; and left 
« the parents ſhould hear his cries, they beat drums to 
c drown the noiſe. Therefore the place was called J- 
« bet, from Thoph, Thuppim, that ſignifies drums. It 
«« was allo called Hinnom, becauſe of the childrens roar- 
e ing, from the Hebrew word Naham, to roar, or be- 
< cauſe the prieſts of Molech ſaid to the parents, Jebent 
& Jab, it will be of advantage to you.” Rabbi Behat, on 
Levit. xviu. 21. ſays, The benefit reſulting from the ſa- 
crifice, was the preſervation of their other children, and 
that their own lives ſhould be happy; at leaſt the prieſis 
told them ſp. Some conceive Hinnom, the name of the 
place, is derived from ſome private perſon to whom the 
ground formerly belonged. The reſt of Rabbi Simeon's 
commentary is probable, and conſonant to texts Ae 
| CILEU, 


* Apud Juricu Hiſt, des dogmes & des cultes, pag. 566. 
I \ 
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cited, and to P/al. cvi. 37. They ſacrificed their ſons and 
daughters unto devils. DE, | 
The ſame idol was worſhipped by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, under the name of Saturn, and by the Gauls and 
Germans under that of Teutates, We lr convincing 
te ſtimonies, that theſe and other Gentiles offered human 


ſacrifices, which I ſhall a little inſiſt upon to illuſtrate the 


abominations of heatheniſm, and to ſhew how great a 
mercy we enjoy, in being delivered from them by the 
light of the Goſpel. Varro, cited by Macrobius, informs 
us, „That the Pelaſgians being ſcattered from their own 
<« country, and not knowing where to go, were by the 


oracle ordered to repair to Italy, where they erected 
* a temple to Pluto, and an altar to Saturn, whoſe feaſt 


c they called Saturnalia, and there for a long time they 
believed that they appeafed Pluto by mens heads, and 
« Saturn by human ſacrifices, becauſe of the oracle to 
<« which they trufted*, But Hercules, tis faid, coming 
c through Italy, ſome time after this, with Geryon's cat- 
ce tle, perſuaded their poſterity to exchange theſe un- 
lucky for more lucky ſacrifices, to offer to Pluto ima- 
ges of a human ſhape, and lights unto Saturn, becauſe 
« opwuTa lignifies not only a man, but alſo light.” It 
appears from Cicero, that the Gauls retaind this abomi- 
nable cuſtom; Can any thing, ſays he g, he holy and re- 
ligious to theſe people, who whenever they apprebend any 


danger, and think the Gods muſt be appeaſed, they pollute 


their temples and altars with human facrifices ® Any Re- 
ligion they have, they defile with wickedneſs ; for who is ig- 
norant, that to this very day they retain the barbarous cuſtom 
of ſacrificing men, hominum immolandorum? Lactantius 
aſſures us}, That the Gauls appeaſe Heſus and Tentates 


with the blood of men; and gives ſeveral other inſtances 


of ſuch barbarity practiſed by the Heathens, particularly, 
That at Salamis in Cyprus, Teucrus offered a human 
“victim, and ordered his poſterity to do the like, which, 

8 : „ 


X Macrobii Saturnalia lib. 1. cap. 7. pag. nr. 27 55 276. Kal 1223 ds 
f/ N * \ p 25 | | 
Aq 970 Tp FELTETE 2OT 2. | 


7 Oratio pro M. Fontejo, operum pag. m. 383. 
De falſa Religione, lib. 1. pag. m. 86, 87. 
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* ſays he, was lately taken away by the Emperor Ha- 
© drian; that there was a law among the people of Tay- 

* rus to ſacrifice their gueſts to Diana, which was lon 

£© Obſer ved Neither are the Latins free of it, for 
« Tupiter Latialis even to this day (that is, to our au- 
ce thor's time, the third century) is adored with human 
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+ Ibid, pag. 89. 


blood.” 


The ſame author ſays, That the Cariba- 
giniaus offered human victims to Salurn; that when 
4e they were vanquiſhed by Agathecles king of Sicily, they 
s conceiving that their God was angry with them, to ap- 
peaſe him the better, they ſacrificed to him at once 
e two hundred ſons of noblemen 4.” Theſe are ſacri- 
fices to devils! Plato in his dialogue Minos, ſays, the 
Carthaginians ſacrificed their children to Saturn. Tis pro- 
bable that they learned this of the Phenicians and Tyrians, 
of whom Carthage was a colony. | 
The account Plutarch gives of theſe ſacrifices of the 
Carthaginians, in his book of Superſtition “, is very con- 
formable to what has been already ſaid of the worthip of 
Molech. He informs us, That thoſe who had no iflue 
<< of their own to make a victim of, bought poor people's 
children, as we buy lambs, calves, or young kids in 
<« the market: At which ſacrifice the mother that bare 
+5 them in her womb, muſt ſtand by, without weeping 
« or ſighing for pity and compaſſion ; for if ſhe ſighed 
<< or ſhed a tear, ſhe muſt loſe the price of her child, 
8 ho? actually flain and ſacrificed. Moreover, before 
c and about the image or idol to which the ſacrifice was 
made, the place. reſounded with the noiſe of flutes, 
hautboys, drums, and timbrels; that the pitiful cry 
of the poor infants might not be heard.” He adds, If 
any Typhon, or other ſuch-like giant, having chaced out 
the Gods, ſhould uſurp the empire of the world, what 
other ſacrifices would they delight in, or what other 
offerings and ſervice could they require at mens hands? 
* Ameſtris, the wife of the great monarch Xerxes, buried 
alive in the ground twelve perſons, and offered them 
of her own life, unto Pluto, who, as 
Le Plato ſays, was named Pluto, Dis, Hades.“ Diodorus 


ing 
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* Morals, pag. m. 268. 
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the Chrtbaginians of two hundred noble children at 
once, to appeaſe Saturn (+), and three hundred more who 
were obnoxious for crimes; and in the ſame place tells 
what the ſtatue of Saturn was, That it was a brazen 
e ſtatue ſtretching its hands toward the ground, ſo as 
« the child being laid upon it, fell into a gulph of hot 


<< fire,” What can be more like Moloch than this? Lu- 


dovicus Vives allo reports, That in his time the Spa- 
% niards diſcovered an ifland in America, which they 


called Carolina, where they found great brazen ſta- 


« tues, hollow within, with the hands joined and 
« ſtretched, in which the children were placed, who 


« were ſacrificed to their idols, and cruelly burnt alive 


« with a great fire under the brazen ſtatue([).* *Tis 


not improbable that this way of worſhip ſpread itſelf 
from Carthage along the coaſt of Afric, and thence was 
afterward tranſmitted to the oppoſite ſhore of America. 


We ſhall hear more afterwards of theſe inhuman facri- 
fices in Mexico and Peru, when we come to the ſeventh 
chapter of this book. Wherever Satan reigns, he is a 


devouring lion. Mean time I ſhall add, that Lucian 


owns, that the Scythians ſacrifice their gueſts * ; and Lu- 
can F and Silius [talicus || confels the ſame of them and the 


Carthaginians, as in the verſes quoted at the bottom of 


this page. Plutarch, in his life of Themiſtocles, owns, 
that the Greeks or Athenians, before the battle at Salamis, 
ſacrificed three young beautiful priſoners, array'd in gold 
and jewels, to Bacchus, ſurnamed Omeſtes, that is, Cruel; 
being directed to do fo by the ſooth- ſayer. From this 

; „„ horrid 


(+) Bibl. Hiſt. lib. 20. cap. 14. pag. m. 1065. | 
) In notis ad Auguſtinum de civitate Dei, lib. 20. cap. 19. 
* Luciani opera, tom. 1. pag. 2 12. & r di, ibid. pag. 369, 
＋ Lucani Pharſalia, lib. 1. ver. 444. | 

Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 

Teutates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus; 

Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Dianæ. 
} Silius Italicus, lib. 4. ver. 767. 

Mos fuit in populis, quos condidit advena Dido, 

Poſcere cade Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris 

 (nfandum diftn ! ) parves imponere natos. 


— — — — 
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Ficulus alſo informs us of the horrid ſacrifice made 
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horrid cuſtom of ſacrificing children, roſe the fable of 


the poets, of Saturn's devouring his own children, as 


Diodorus Sitculus obſerves'*. 
 T might produce many other teſtimonies from the pri. 
mitive fathers, againſt the Gentiles, concerning this bar. 
barous cuſtom ; but I ſhall only deſire the reader, who 
inclines to be acquainted with theſe affairs, to look into 
EuſebiusF, who, after he has lamented the ſad condition 
of thoſe barbarous times, when the devil, whom they 
worſhipped, perſuaded the father to ſacrifice his beloved 
ſon, the mother her pretty little daughter, he produces 
from the books of Porphyry, a ſworn enemy to Chriſtia- 
nity, many pregnant examples of theſe cruel ſacrifices; 
as, that the Rhodians, on the 6th day of July, ſacrificed 
a man to Saturn; that at the city of Salamis the like Sa- 
crifice was performed in March, which cuſtom Diphilu; 
took away. The like barbarity was uſed at Heliopolis in 
Egypt, where they offered three men in one day; but 
Ani ſis their king ſubſtituted three images made of wax. 
This cuſtom allo prevailed in the iſles of Chios and Tene- 
dos; the ſacrifice being there performed to Bacchus Oma- 
dius, and at Lacedemon to Mars, In Phenicia it was 
their ordinary practice, when war, famine, or any cala- 
mity raged, to offer human ſacrifices, of which the hi- 
ſtory of Sanchoniathon, tranſlated by Philo-Biblius, ſays 
our author, is full. But I am weary of theſe inſtances. 
Beſide what I have above advanced, the curious may 
find plain documents of too too many of them in Euſe- 
bins, l. c. from authors which are now loſt. What an 
invaluable mercy is it then, that the glorious Goſpel has 
delivered us from this barbarous, monſtrous inhumanity, 
and directed us to worſhip our gracious and merciful 
God, who made heaven and earth, and is reconciled to 
us by the death of his ſon? Who doth not command us 
to come befare him with burntroſferings, with calves of 6 
year old; nor with thouſands of rams, nor ten thouſands f 
rivers of oil; nor to give our firjt-born for our tranſgreſſion, 
the fruit of our body for the fin of our ſoul: but requires of 
| thee, 
* Loco ſupra citato. | | 
+ De Præp. Evang. lib, 4, cap. — 18. 
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thee, O man, UW do juſtly, and to love Mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God *, 


Euſebius |, where, from Philo-Biblius's Tranſlation of 
Sanchoniatbon, he tells us, That thoſe who were ap- 
« pointed to be ſacrificed, were flain with myſtical Ce- 


« Pheniciaus, whom they conſecrated and worſhipped 
c after his death, under the ſtar of that name, reigning 
<« in theſe parts, had one ſon by a nymph called Ano- 
« bret, whom he named Febud, which ſignifies only- 
e begotten; a dangerous war breaking out in that Coun- 
« try, he ſacrificed that only ſon upon an altar made by 
« himſelf?* It hath been aſſerted by the learned Bochart 
and others, that this ſtory, tho* diſguiſed, relates to 
Abrabam's deſigned facrifice of Iſaac. But Dr. Cumber- 
land is of another opinion ||, that Chronos is Cham the fon 
( of Noab; that this paſſage cannot be applied to Abraham 


4 and Iſaac, ſince the time and perſons altogether differ. 
e To be ſure that action of Abraham can never be any cloak 
2 for theſe barbarous ſacrifices; for Abraham had God's 
a5 expreſs command, and was aſſured, that if 1aac had 


then died, he would have riſen again, for the promiſe 
ſaid, That in Iſaac ſhall thy feed be called, Heb. xi. 179—20. 
And God, to ſhew even at that time, that he calls no 
man to offer the fruit of his body for the fin of his ſoul, 
lent an angel from heaven, calling to Abraham, Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad. But Dr. Cumberland conceives 
this paſſage in Euſebius is to be applied to Cham, who had 
learned Idolatry from ſome of the old wicked world be- 
tore the flood, and practiſed the ſame ſoon after it; and 
from him it was tranſmitted ro Canaan, to Egypt, and to 
the reſt of his dominions. If it be ſo, the origin of theſe 
barbarous cuſtoms is very ancient; but nothing the better, 
being plainly contrary to the very Noachic precepts, Gen. 


be jhed;, moſt oppoſite to the law of nature, to the whole 
current of the ſacred Scriptures, and a terrible inſtance of 


the 


* Micah vi. 6-8. De Prep. Evang. lib. 4. cap. 16. pag. m. 156. 


I Phenician Hiſtory, pag. 134; & ſeqq. 


One thing further 1 {hall remark, as to that paſſage of 


e remonies : for Kpgyoc or Salurn, called Iſrael by the 


| ix. 6. Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood 
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the degeneracy of men, when they go to that height of 


unnatural cruelty, as to ſacrifice their ſons and their daugh- 
ters to devils “. Ln 0 


Alcdramelech and Hanamelech, the Gods of f Sepharwain, 
are the ſame with Molech, to whom the Sepharvaites burnt 
their children in the fire. Adar and Hana are but addi— 

tional ſurnames to Molech : Adar ſignifies magnificent, and 
Hana, to hear. Hence Adramelech 1s a magnificent and 

mighty king; Hanamelech a king that will hear ſuch a 
call upon him. With ſuch epithets the Gentiles profancly 

honoured their cruel idols. | 


I come now to conſider the idolatry aſcribed to Baal. 
Concerning it, I ſhall offer the following remarks. Fir}, 
Tis frequently mentioned in the holy Scripture: Balak 
too Balaam, and brought him up to the high places cf 
Baal ||. Gideon caſt down the altar of Baal, and cut dowy 
the grove that was by it. The men of the city being dil- 
pleaſed, threatned Gideon with death. But Foafh his fi- 
ther ſaid, Vill ye plead for Baal? will ye ſave bim 
Tf he be a God, let him plead for himſelf ; and he called 
his ſon Jerubbaal, ſaying 2, let Baal plead againſt him. 
In the Hiſtory of Ahab, we find he took to wife Jeꝛabel 
the daughter of Ethbaal King of the Zidonians, and went 
and ſerved Baal, and worſhipped him; and reared up an 
altar for Baal, in the houſe of Baal, in Samaria **, We 
have alſo the admirable trial between Elijah and the pro- 
Phets of Baal, to know who was the true God, who ſhould 
anſwer by fire: the prieſts of Baal, to the number of 450, 
dreſſed the ſacrifice, leapt on the altar, cried with a loud 
voice, O Baal hear us, and cut themſelves after their mau. 
ner; but there was no voice, nor any to anſwer. But God 
immediately anſwered Elijah by fire, whereupon the 
priefts of Baal were put to death FF. The ſame prophet 
complains that among the ten Tribes, he only was left to 


be a witneſs againſt this idplatry : But the Lord A 


* Pal. cvi. 37. 1 Cor. x. 20. ＋ 2 Kings xvii. 31. 
Numb. xxii. 41. + Judges vi. 25—32. 
7e 1 Kings xvi. 30—32. ff 1 Kings Uu. 


e 
VVV 
I bave left me ſeven thouſand in Iſrael, all the knees that 
have not bowed jo Baal, and every mouth which has not 
kiſſed him * Febu deſtroyed the temple of Baal and his 
images, killed his prieſts, brake down his houſe, and 
made it a draught-houſe FT. Judab was defiled with this 
kind of idolatry in the government of Athaliab ; but Foaſb, 
by direction of Fehoiada, deſtroyed that idol ||. In the 
reign of Manaſſeb it was reſtored : but good King Joſiab 
put down them that burnt incenſe to Baal, to the ſun, 
| to the moon, to the planets, and to all the hoſt of hea- 
| ven . 8 
Secondly, J remark, that the Scripture has often Ba- 
alim, in the plural number, as Judges ii. 1 1. and iii. 7. 
1 Sam. xii. 10. and in other texts, which is an evidence, 
that there were many idol - deities ſo called. | 


' Thirdly, Baal, by the Septuagint, is repreſented alſo 
if as a Goddeſs, the word Baal being frequently conſtructed 
Vith a feminine article, as 1 Sam. vil. 4. Teadnov Tas 
(. Baan, they deſtroyed the images of the Goddeſs Baal, 
a- Fer. ii. 28. & Tn Baan, they ſacrificed to the Goddeſs 
- Baal; and in other places, marked at the foot of the 
od page ** : Tho? *tis - to be obſerved, that in the Hebrew 


n. text Baal is always maſculine, In the fragment of San- 
Ve choniathon, preſerved. by Euſebius, we find mention is 
ent made of the Goddeſs Baaltis T; Afterwards Saturn gave 
an - 2 Goddeſs Baaltis, otherwiſe called Diana, the town of 
Ne © - US, ; ES | 
ro- "Burthly, The name Baal which ſignifies Lord, Maſter 
uid or Huſband, ſpread itſelf far and near. It ſeems to have 
50, its original from Phenicia, Fezabel the daughter of Eth- 
oud aal king of the Zidonians, coming into the houſe of 
141 Abab, brought this idol with her from the city Zidon, 
Jod were he was the chief God of Tyre and Zidon, and was 
the well known all over Aa. Tis the ſame with Bel of the 
pbet I Babylonians often mentioned by the prophets in the Old- 
& to Teſtament t. The ſame name, and the ſame idol-deity 
him, a | 5 went 
| 1 Kings xix. 15-—13 + 2 Kings x. 25—28. i. 18. 
F Compare 2 Kings xxi. 1 5 Line wh BY W 
** Jer. xi. 13. Xix. 5. and xxxii. 35. Hoſea ji. 8. 
II De prep. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. m. 38. ad finem. 


+ IA. xlvi. 1. Jer. I. 2. and li. 44. 
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x88 Of Baal. 

went to the Carthaginians, who were a Colony of the 
Phenicians ; as appears by the names of Hannibal, 40 
drubal, Adberbal, and others of that kind, all conſiſting 
of or derived from Bel or Baal, being the name of the 
Deity of the country, which was according to the cuſton 
of the Eaſt, where the kings and great men of the realn 
had the. name of their Gods. Thus Daniel in Babyhy 
was called Belieſhazzar, that is, the treaſurer of the G04 
Bel; Hananiah was called SHadrach, that is, a ſweet De. 
mon; and Michael, Mefhach, from the Goddeſs Serab; 
and Azariah, Abednego, or ſervant of Nego, another 
Babyloniſh deity. Other examples of this kind are given 
by Jurieu . It ſeems that the name of this idol waz 
given to many towns and villages in Canaan, as Baalal, 
Foſh. xv. 9. Baal-Hermon, 1 Chron. xv. 23. Baal-Gad, 
Foſh. xi. 17. Baal-Meon, Numb. xxxii. 38. Baal-Pirs- 
Zim, 2 Sam. v.20. Baal-Schaliſcha, 2 Rings iv. 42. and 
Baal-Tamar, Fudge xx. 33. But tis certain that mol 
of theſe places had thefe names long before Fezabi 
made the idol-worſhip of Baal ſo univerſal among the 
ten tribes. This God alfo paſſed into Gaul, where he 
was known by the name of Belenus; their principal dei 
ties being Teutates, Heſus, Taranis and Belenus. He went 
alſo into Italy with the Gauls, who ſettled there. He 
was the God of Aguileia, till the fall of the empire, 
Julius Capilolinus ſays +, That Maximinus, when beſiegin 
Aquileia, ſent ambaſſadors perſuading the people to ſurrer 
der, to which they had almaſt conſented; but Menophilu 
and his Collegue Criſpinus oppoſed it, ſaying the God Be. 
lenus had promiſed by his Sooth-ſayers, that Maximinis 
ſhould be vanquiſhed. Herodian ſays +, The natives of it 
country call this God Belis 3 they worſhip him with gred 
devotion, and take him for Apollo. Gruterus finds at 
Aquileia ſome ancient inſcriptions, Apollini Beleno. II 
probable the Roman emperor called Eliogabalus, took 
his name, to ſignify that he was a prieſt of Baal. 


Fifthls 
* Hiſt. des Dogmes, pag. 595 - 


_ + In Maximinis inter Hiſt. Auguſtz ſcriptor es, pag. m. 239. 
+ Lib. 8. pag. m. 378. 
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Chap. 2. BA. 


the temples, altars, ſacrifices, invocations and genu- 


flex ions to him, (theſe being common ſervices to all the 


Pagan deities) there are ſome things peculiar to the ho- 
nour of this idol. Children were ſacrificed to him. The 


prophet Jeremiah, xix. 5. upbraids 1ſrae! for this; T hey 


have built the high places of Baal, to burn their ſons with 


| fire for burnt-offerings unto Baal, which I commanded not, 


nor ſpake it; neither came it into my mind, This Baal is 
the ſame with Molech of the Ammonites, of whom I 
have before diſcourſed. The prieſts of Baal leaped upon 
his altar, 1 Kings xviii. This was uſual in the ſervice of 


the idols of the nations, The people ſat down to eat and 
drink, and roſe up to play, Exod. xxxil. 6. The prieſts of 


Mars and Cybele were called Salii, d Saltando, from dan- 
eing. The flute, trumpet, and other muſical inſtru- 
ments, were uſed to lead and animate the dance, as we 
find in Ovid. Another ceremony in the worſhip of 
Baal was, that the prieſts cut themſelves with knives and 
launces, and covered themſelves with their own blood. 
Feremiah takes notice of this furious ſuperſtition, but 
ſpeaks of it as a, ceremony practiſed in mourning for the 
dead; Men ſhall not lament for them, nor cut themſelves, 
nor make themſebves bald for them, Fer. xvi. 6. This was 
forbidden by the law, Ze ſhall not cut your ſelves, nor 
make any baldneſs between your eyes for the dead, Deut. xiv. r. 
Levit. xix. 28. But the prieſts of Baal, when offering 


Jacrifices, cut themſelves after their manner with knives and 


launces, till the blood guſhed out upon them, 1 Kings xviii. 28. 
and *tis certain theſe bloody inciſtons were made to the 
heathen deities. Among the Romans both Seneca Fand 
Lucan ꝓ take notice of it. The laſt ceremony I obſerve 


| mn 
* Lib. 1. de Ponto, Epiſt. 1. ver. 39. 
Ante Deum matrem cornu tibicen adunco 
Cum canit; exiguæ quis ſtipis era neget ? 
I Seneca in Medea, Act. 4. Scen. 2. ver. 808. 
Iibi nudato 
Pectore Manas ſacro feriam 
Brachia cultro. | 
2 Lucani Pharſalia, lib. 1. ver. 265. 
——Tum, quos ſectis Bellona lacertis 
Sava movet, cecinere Deos: erinemque rotantes 
Saxguinei populis ulularunt triſtia Galli. 


— Dm m_ 
Fifthly, Let us confider how Baal was ſerved. Paſling 
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in the worſhip of Baal, is kiſſing ; Yet have I left me ſoy 
zbouſand in Iſrael; all the knees which have not bowed ij 
Baal, and every mouth which hath not kiſſed him; 1 Kings 
Xix. 18. Tis not worthy a debate whether they kiſſed 
the idol or their hand, to do homage to him; tis plain 
they uſed this as a poſture of reſpe& and adoration, 
Theſe were the principal ceremonies uſed in the ſervice of 

Baal, which were not ſo peculiar to him, as that th 
were not uſed to any other idol of the nations, but were 
done to ſhew their ſpecial regard to him, as one of their 

chief Dexies. | = 1 

In the /xth place, it may be remarked, that this Bad 
of the Syrians, Tyrians and Zidonians is the Zeus of the 
Greeks, and Fupiter of the Latins ; by whom, accord. 
ing to Macrobius, is to be underſtood the Sun. Jupiter 
himſelf, ſays he“, does not exceed the nature of the ſun.— 
He is carried in a winged chariot, to ſhew the ſwifineſs of 
that Jrar. In whatever ſign he be, he goes before all the 
reſt of the ſtars, leading and ordering all theſe deities, 
His image is of gold, the metal and colour of th? ſun, Hz 
is beardleſs, becauſe the ſun is ever young. He has a wh 
in his hand; for the ſun is ſaid to have a chariot and horſes, 
and conſequently a whip. In bis left hand he holds a thunder- 
bolt and ſheaves; the firſt for Jupiter, and the laſt for th: 
Sun. All which are arguments that tha are one and the 
ſame deity. Macrobius, who finds the ſun almoſt in 
every one of the heathen idols, could not miſs him here, 
It were eaſy alſo to find out men concealed under the 
names of Baal and Jupiter. The biſhop of Peter- 
rough ſays , Where Baal is ſet along, and no circumſtance 
determine it to another deity, I generally take Cronus to be 
underſtood ; that is, according to. his notion, Cham the 
ſon of Noah, who indeed was the great promoter of id0- 
latry after the flood ; and from him many nations in Ca- 
naan, Egypt and other parts did ſpring, who: tis probable 
at theſe times did pay honour to him as to a deity. As t0 
Jupiter, there area vaſt number of deities of that name. 
Cicero ſays +, Their divines number three of them, * 
| buon 


* Macrobii Saturnalia, "WY cp. 235 | ; 
+ Phenician Hiſtory, pag. 152. # De naturaDeorum, lib. 3. 5. C; 
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zorn in Arcadia; one, whoſe father was Ether, who be- 
gat Proſerpina and Liber; another begotten by Cælus the 


that iſland. Here I conceive are more than three: but 
Tertullian , from Varro, reckons no leſs than 300 Jupi- 
ters ; ſo does Lilius Geraldus F. Jupiter Hammon is as an- 
cient as any of theſe. He was worſhipped in Egypt and 
Lybia. His name ſeems to be derived from Ham the ſon 
of Noah, the father of idolatry. | 


Szventhly, There are ſeveral epithets given to Baal. Of 
Baal-Peor we have already diſcourſed. Baal-Zephon, 
Exod. xiv. 2, 9. was only the name of a place, or, in 
he opinion of ſome Jets, a magick figure, not a diſ- 
inct Deity. Baal-Berith is mentioned in Judg. viii. 33. 


boring after Baalim, and made Baal-Berith their God. 


Worſe of Baal-Berith,. with which Abimelech hired vain 


bib Nerſens who followed him, Judg. ix. 4.  Berith ſignifies 
ſes, Ihe covenant or alliance; fo Baal-Berith may be interpre- 
er- Ned, The God of the covenant. Fhus, among the Greeks 
the nd Romans, there was a Jupiter Fæderalis. Dr. Cum- 
the Nerland is of opinion 4, that Baal-Berith doth ſignify 
in Nronus or Cham, worſhipped anciently at Berytis. Mon- 
ere, eur Juriteu conceives , that this deity is a Goddeſs of 
the ie Phenicians, fince the Hebrew terminations 7th and 
bo- th are always feminine, eſpecially in proper names. 
anch is true this idol is called Elohim- Baal in the book of 
to be Nadges, which are nouns of the maſculine gender: but 
the Nie reaſon is obvious, the Hebrews have no name that 
ido- gnifies a Goddeſs, becaufe they own no ſex in the deity. 
n Ca- Ne 1s then of opinion that Baal-Berith is the ſame with 
able e Goddeſs Cybele of the Greeks and Romans, the very 
As 10 Win Goddeſs of which Lucian writes, ſaying **, There 
Lame, oO Enos W4s 
„ Hob : 0 
* Apolog. cap. 14. operum pag. m. 31. 


I Lilius Geraldus, Hiſt. Deorum ſyntagma 2. pag. m. 73. 
+ Phenician Hiſt. pag. 152. || Hiſt des Dogmes, &c. pag. 619. 


* 


AN -* DeDea Syra, operum Tom. 2. 


father of Minerva, the inventreſs of war 3 the third Ju- 
piter was of Crete, the ſon of Saturn, and is buried in 


{5 ſoon as Gideon was dead, the children of Iſrael went a 


The men of Shechem took ſeventy pieces of ſilver out of the 
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192 OF Baal-Berith. 
was nothing more magnificent than her temple. Beſide 1), 
rich workmanſhip, and the vaſt offerings in it, there were 
ſome marks of a preſent deity. The ſtatues were ſcen in 
ſwzat, move, and pronounce oracles. A noiſe was often heard 
there when the doors were ſhut. Hetells alſo how amazing the 
concourſe was of thoſe who went to pay their devotions at her 
folemnities. He ſays, her ſtatue is ſet in @ chariot drawn jy 
lions; ſhe holds a drum in her band, and her head is dreſſed 
with towers, as the Lydians paint her. Cybele may be 
known by all theſe tokens. To which we may add, that 
the prieſts of the Syrian Goddeſs were emaſculated, and 
wore women's habit, having no other buſineſs than wo- 
men's; that in her ſolemn feaſts men, out of reſpect to 
her, ſeized with fury, at the ſound of the drum, cut off 
their genitals, and rannaked over the town, holding the 
diſmembred parts in their hand; and the firſt houſe into 
which they threw them, was to find them a woman's ſuit 
of clothes. This was done to the honour of the:Goddef, 
who emaſculated 4tys. Lucian owns he heard a credible 
perſon ſay, that the temple of the Syrian Goddeſs was 


| conſecrated to Rhea or Cybele by Atys, who firſt taught 


men her myſteries ; and that what the Phrygians or Sa- 


 mothracians knew of them, came from a Lydian. After 
Rhea had made Atys an eunuch, he led a woman's life, 


took on a woman's habit, and in this condition rambled 
about the world, divulging her myſteries. When he 
came to Syria, perceiving the people beyond-it would not 
receive him, he ſtopt there, and built a temple to the 
Goddeſs. Cybele is ſaid by Mvxthologiſts* to have been 
the wife of Saturn; ſhe was called Dindymene, Berycin- 
thia, and Ops by the Latins, and by the Greeks, Rhea, 
She was wont to ride in a chariot drawn by lions; her ſo- 
lemn feſtivals called Megaleſia, were every fourth monti, 
at which time the Corybantes, who were her prieſts, did 
act the part of madmen, with their drums, trumpets, 
and other inſtruments. The Gauls, who planted them- 
ſelves in Phrygia on theſe days, moved ſo, as by degrees 
1 became really mad, ſtriking one another with ſwords 
and other weapons; yea, many times they grievoully 

+4 : wounded 

See Galtruchius'sHiſt. of the Heathen Gods, pag: 8. 


Chap. 2. Of Baalmeon and Baalzebub. 193 
wounded themſelves; and at the end of this diverſion they 
waſhed their bodies and wounds in ſome river dedicated 
to the Goddeſs. Monſieur Furien conceives *, That by this 
Goddeſs the heathens meant the earth and her generative 
virtue; but for my part love not to inſiſt on meer conjec- 
ctures. There are many things in this and other fables con- 
trived by the devil, and delivered by the poets to reproach 
virtue, and to cauſe vice to reign with authority among men. 


Dr. Cumberland Þ finds another idol in Baalmeon, men- 
tioned Numb. xxxii. 38. 1 Chron. v. 8. Ezek.xxv. . 
Fer. xlviii. 23. Fof. xiii. 17. where tis called Beth-Baal- 
meon, the houſe of Baalmeon, which he takes to be an idol 
for Menes, or Miſraim the ſon of Ham, the firſt deified 
king of Egypt, the termination only being changed. 


There is yet another Baal, mentioned both in the Old 
and New-Teſtament, I mean Baalzebub, or, as the 
Greeks ſpell it, Beelzebul. We find him named 2 Kings i. 2,2. 
Ahaziah fell down through a latteſs in bis upper chamber 


ſaying, Go enquire of Baalzebub, the God of Ekron, whe- 
ther 1 ſhall recover of this diſeaſe ® Which meſſengers be- 
ing met by Elijah, he ſaid to them, Is it not becauſe there is 
not a God in Iſrael that ye go to enquire of Baalzebub the 
God of Ekron ? This is that Baalzebub ſo often named 


beard it, they ſaid, this fellow doth not caſt out devils, but 
by Beelzebub,zthe prince of the devils. See alſo Matth. x.25. 
Chap. xi. 27. Mark iu. 22. Luke xi. 15, 18, 19. There 
are ſeveral opinions of learned men concerning this 
Baalzebub : ſome explain it thus, Zebub, in the Hebrew 


derive it from Beelzebul, the God of dung, and conceive 
this name to be given him by the Jets in deriſion. But 


devils, I confeſs Monſieur Jurieu's notion + pleaſes me, 
that he is the ſame with the Pluto of the Greeks and Ro- 


* Hiſt. des Dogmes, pag. 625. + Phenician Hiſt 61-64. 
+ Hiſtoire des 2 Cc. p. 317. 8 | 
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that was in Samaria, and was ſick ; and be ſent meſſengers, 
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by the Evangeliſts, Matth. xii. 24. When the Phariſees 


language, ſignifies a flie ; Baalzebub, the God flie. Others 
lince in the New-Teſtament he is called the prince of 


mans, 
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192 Of Baal-Berith. : 
was nothing more magnificent than her temple. Beſide ths 
rich workmanſhip, and the vaſt offerings wn it, there dere 


ſome marks of a preſent deity. The ſtatues were ſeen ty 


ſweat, move, and pronounce oracles. A noiſe was often heard 
there when the doors were ſhut. Hetells alſo bow amazing the 
concourſe was of thoſe who went to pay their devotions at her 
ſolemnities. He ſays, her ſtatue is ſet in a chariot drawn þ 
lions ; ſhe holds a drum in her band, and her head is dreſſed 
with towers, as the Lydians paint her. Cybele may be 
known by all theſe tokens. To which we may add, that 
the prieſts of the Syrian Goddeſs were emaſculated, and 
wore women's habit, having no other buſineſs than wo- 
men's; that in her ſolemn feaſts men, out of reſpect to 
her, ſcized with fury, at the ſound of the drum, cut off 
their genitals, and ran naked over the town, holding the 
diſmembred parts in their hand; and the firſt houſe into 
which they threw them, was to find them a woman's ſuit 
of clothes. This was done to the honour of the Goddeßs, 
who emaſculated Atys. Lucian owns he heard a credible 


_ perſon ſay, that the temple of the Syrian Goddeſs was 


conſecrated to Rhea or Cybele by Atys, who firſt taught 
men her myſteries; and that what the Phrygians or Sa- 
mothracians knew of them, came from a Lydian. After 
Rhea had made Atys an eunuch, he led a woman's life, 
took on a woman's habit, and in this condition rambled 
about the world, divulging her myſteries. When he 
came to Syria, perceiving the people beyond-it would not 


receive him, he ſtopt there, and built a temple to the 


Gaddeſs. Cybele is ſaid by Mvxthologiſts* to have been 
the wife of Saturn; ſhe was called Dindymene, Berycit- 


_ thia, and Ops. by the Latins, and bythe: Greeks, Rhea, 


She was wont to ride in a chariot drawn by lions; her ſo- 
lemn feſtivals called Megaleſia, were every fourth monti, 
at which: time the Corybantes, who were her prieſts, did 
act the part of madmen, with their drums, trumpets, 
and other inſtruments. The Gauls, who planted them- 
ſelves in Phrygia on theſe days, moved ſo, as by degrees 
my became really mad, ſtriking one another with ſwords 
and other weapons ; yea, many times they grievoully 


wounded 


* See Galtruchius'sHiſt. of the Heathen Gods, pag: 8. 
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vounded themſelves; and at the end of this diverſion they 
waſhed their bodies and wounds in ſome river dedicated 
to the Goddeſs. Monſieur Furieu conceives *, That by this 
Goddeſs the heathens meant the earth and her generative 
virtue; but for my part I love not to inſiſt on meer conjec- 
ctures. There are many things in this and other fables con- 
trived by the devil, and delivered by the poets to reproach 
virtue, and to cauſe vice to reign with authority among men. 


Dr. Cumberland Þ finds another idol in Baalmeon, men- 
tioned Numb. xxxii. 38. 1 Chron. v. 8. Exek. xxv. . 
Jer. xlviii. 23. Fof. Xl. 17. where tis called Beth-Baal- 
neon, the houſe of Baalmeon, which he takes to be an idol 
for Menes, or Miſraim the ſon of Ham, the firſt deified 
king of Egypt, the termination only being changed. 


There is yet another Baal, mentioned both in the Old 
and New-Teſtament, I mean Baalxebub, or, as the 
Greeks ſpell it, Beelzebul. We find him named 2 Kings i. 2, 3. 
Ahaziah fell down through a latteſs in bis upper chamber 


ſaying, Go enquire of Baalzebub, the God of Ekron, whe- 
ther I ſhall recover of this diſeaſe ® Which meſſengers be- 
ing met by Elijah, he ſaid to them, Is it not becauſe there is 
not a God in Iſrael that ye go to enquire of Baalzebub the 
God of Ekron ? This is that Baalzebub ſo often named 
by the Evangeliſts, Marth. xii. 24. When the Phariſees 
heard it, they ſaid, this fellow doth not caſt out devils, but 
by Beelzebub, tbe prince of the devils. See alſo Matth. x.25. 
Chap. xi. 27. Mark iii. 22. Luke xi. 15, 18, 19. There 
are ſeveral opinions of learned men concerning this 
Baalzebub : ſome explain it thus, Zebub, in the Hebrew 
language, ſignifies a flie; Baalzebub, the God flie. Others 
derive it from Beelzebul, the God of dung, and conceive 
this name to be given him by the Fews in derifion. But 
ſince in the New-Teſtament he is called the prince of 
devils, I confeſs Monſieur Jurieu's notion + pleaſes me, 
that he is the ſame with the Pluto of the Greeks and Ro- 


* Hiſt. des Dogmes, pag. 625. + Phenician Hiſt pag. 61—64. 
+ Hiſtoire des nk Cc. p. 631. 
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_ Of Baalzebub, 
mans, the prince of the infernal Gods. He cannot be 
their Baal or Jupiter, whom they account a heavenly 
and benign deity ; but muſt be Pluto, a malignant 
and miſchievous one, under whom are Proſerpina, the 
Furies, the Harpies, the Larvæ and Lemures, mentioned 
both by the heathen poets and: philoſophers, as a prince 
over all theſe wicked ſpirits. Upon this principle, that 
Pluto teaches the way to expel all evil ſpirits, the cus 
accuſe our Saviour of caſting out devils by the prince of 
the devils. The title that's given to Baalzebub the God 
of Accaron, is very like the name of Acheron given to 
Pluto by the poets; which Acheron, they call a river in 
hell, not far from Pluto's palace. The name Baal being 
| 08 before Zebub, does not hinder Pluto from being 
nown by that name, Baal being a general title given to 

all the Gods. Tho' Jupiter be ſometimes meant by 
Baal, yet the Greeks and Romans gave to Pluto allo the , 
name of Jupiter, as is plain from Virgil T. The name of 0 
Baalzebub, God of flies, and of Serapis, prince of locuſts, 4 
may be aſcribed to Pluto, becauſe the flies and locuſts h 
were two of the greateſt plagues of the South and Faſt by 


countries of Afia and Afric : clouds of locuſts fly toge- fa 
ther, croſs theſe regions, and leave nothing green behind ro 
them, They fly with ſuch violence and ſwiftne , that ar 
in a moment they devour whole provinces. Pliny + de- in 


ſcribes them as one of the plagues inflicted by the wrath 
of the Gods, and as very terrible in Cyrene. Now the 
heathens accounted Pluto the author and maſter of theſe 
plagues ; and therefore worſhipped him to keep them 
from harm. I cannot poſitively affirm what the heathens 
underſtood by Pluto. Some conceive, that as Cybel: 
and Ceres ſignifies the ſurface of the earth bearing crops, 
and yielding fruits; ſo this deity ſignifies the virtue diffu- 
ſed in the bowels of the earth, which agrees to what | 
ſaid by Cicero ||, The power and virtue of the earth and 
nature, is dedicated to Pluto, Furicu ſays *, I know 

| 20 be- 


+ Eneid.4. Lin. 638. Sacra Jovi, Stygio, que rite incepta paravi. 

# Hiſt. Natur. lib. 1 1. cap. 29. (Dc Natura Dow, i 2. $.66. 
Terrena autem vis atque natura Diti patri dedicata eft. | 

2* Hiſt. des Dogmes, &c. pag. 645. 


Chap. . Of Dagon. 1 
whether in Pluto's fable concerning the rape of Proſerpina, 
aud her return into hell, there may not be ſomething of the 
rape of Dinah by Shechem the ſon of Hamor, who unit 
was ſent with all his ſubjects into hell by Jacob's ſons, who put 
them all to the ſword. But I leave this as a meer conjecture. 


Another Deity of the Phenicians and Syrians is Dagon, 
the God of A/hdod, a city of the Philiſtines, called by 
the Greeks Azotos. We hear of this idol in the book of 
Judges, Chap. xvi. 23. The Lords of the Philiſtines gather- 
ed themſelves together for to offer a great ſacrifice to Dagon 
their God; and they ſaid, our God has delivered Samſon 
our enemy intoour hand. And in 1 Sam. v. 2——5. The 
Philiſtines took the ark of God, and brought it into the houſe 
of Dagon, and ſet it by Dagon. When they of Aſhdod 
roſe early on the marrow, behold Dagon was fallen on his, 
face to the earth before the ark of the Lord; and the oye 
of Dagon, and both the palms of his hands were cut off 
upon the threſhold, only the ſtump of Dagon was left to 
hin. When Iſrael was defeated in the latter end of 
Saul's reign, that Prince. killed himſelf, leſt he ſhould 
fall alive into the hands of the Phil;tines; and on the mor- 
row, when the Phili/tines had ſtripped him, they put his 
armour in- the houſe of their Gods, and faſtned his head 
in the temple of Dagon, 1 Chron. x. 4—8—10. This 
temple continued till the time of the Maccabees : for the 
author of the firſt book ſays *, That Fonathan having 
defeated the army of Apollonins, General to Demetrius, 
they fled to Aſodod, and took ſanctuary in BydJxywy the 
houſe of Dagon their idol; but Fonathan ſer Aſbded on 
fire, and burnt the temple of Dagon, and all that were 
fled thither. Some derive the word Dagon from Dag a 
fiſh, others from Dagan, which ſignifies corn or wheat. 
Thus Philo Biblius, who tranſlated Sanchoniathon, ſays, 
Cælus married his ſiſter Ge f, and had by her four ſons 
Ilus, who is called Cronus, Betylus, and Dagon, gc £517 
ST, Who is Siton, or the God of corn. Anda little 
after he adds, But Dagon, after he had found out bread- 

3 3 ͤ ĩ corn, 


* 1 Maccabees, chap. to. ver. 8285. Chap. 11. ver. 4. 
+ Apud Euſeb. de Prep. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. - 


8 Of Dagon. 
corn, and the plough, was called Zxyc azoToioc, Jupiter the 
Plougher. But the authority of this imperfect fragment, 
of which we have already diſcourſed, is not ſo great as 
to determine us in this affair. We rather incline to 
think that Dagon comes from Dag, a fiſh. This is agree- 
able to the account the Jes give of him. R. David 
Kimchi ſays *, Dagon from the navel downwards had the | 
ſbupe of a fiſh, and therefore was called Dagon; and from 
' the navel upwards a man's ſhape, and the palms of bis 
hands were cut off,, as*tis written, upon the threſhold. This 
is the interpretation of what is ſaid in the ſacred text, 
Dagon was left alone; that is, he had nothing but the 
ſhape of a fiſh remaining. This Dagon then ſeems to be 
the Neptune of the Greeks and Romans. We havealready 
_ aſſerted that the heathen deities in the Weſtern parts of the 
world came from the Eaſt. We have found Saturn in 
Moloch, Jupiter in Baal, Pluto in Beelzebub ; and now 
we find Neptune in their Dagon. It was one part of the 
monſtrous idolatry of the gentile world, who wanted 
the invaluable privilege of divine revelation, that they 
worſhipped fiſhes, as appears by the moſt eminent pro- 
fane writers. Cicero ſays , The Syrians worſhip a fiſh. {e 
Xenophon ſpeaking of the river Calus, ſays 4, That it was I; 
Full of .great tame fiſhes, which the Syrians worſhipped as 0 
Gods, and would not ſuffer any hurt to be done either 10 bi 


1 an it owe fi _ 


$2* > 23 _o& 


them or pigeons, And to come nearer our purpoſe, we tr 
find from Diodorus Siculus ||,. *<* Thatat the city Aſcalon of 
« inSyria, or not far from it, there is a great deep lake H 
« abounding in plenty of fiſh; and in the neighbour- ci 


c hood thereof there is a temple of the Goddeſs, called E. 
« by the Syrians, Derceto, who has the face of a woman, B. 
cc and the reſt of her body like a fiſn; for which this N 
16 reaſon is given by the moſt ſenſible men of the country, M A 
« that Venus having a ſpleen againſt the Goddeſs, Cauſed by: 
« her to fall in love with a handſome young man in Sy- MW lec 
« ria, one of thoſe who ſacrificed, She conceived 2 the 
daughter by him, and was aſhamed of the fact, and th, 
OY ES | hh „ there- ho 
Kimchi in 1 Sam. v. 2. Apud Juricu Hiſt. des Dogmes, pag. 645. 

+ De natura Deorum, lib. 3. f. 39. Piſcem Sri venerantur. : 

| + De expeditione Cyri, || Bibl. hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 4. p, m, 89, 90. a 


Chap.2. % | 28 
« therefore killed the young man, and expoſed the 
« oirl, when brought into the world, in a rocky defart ; 
« and, for grief, precipitated herſelf into the lake, 
« where ſhe was transformed into a fiſh. Therefore 
« the Syrians to this day, ſays be, abſtain from that 
« kind of creature, and worſhip the fiſhes as Gods.” 
Lucian fays*, „I have ſeen the image of Derceto in 
« Phenicia, an unuſual ſight, it was half a woman, and 
« from the knees down to the feet, like the tail of a aſh.” 
All this makes our opinion more probable ; for tho? Da- 
gon be a male, yet nothing hinders but there might be 
two deities, one male, and the other female worſhipped 
in the ſame country, under the ſame ſhape of a man and 
a fiſh. As to what is further ſignified or hid under the 
names of Dagon and Neptune, Jurieu f conceives *tis the 
ſea, and the ſpirit by which that element is ruled, the 
cauſe of ſo many different motions and generations, And 
as to Animal-Gods, he takes Dagon for Japhet, becauſe 
the ſhare of his partition, and that of his poſterity, was 
in the iſles and lands beyond the ſea, that is in Europe. 
Having explained the chief heathen Gods of Paleſtine, 
ſomething may be ſaid of others that defiled the holy 
land; tho? little certainty can be had about them, but 
only their names. Theſe are the falſe deities which were 
brought into Samaria, after Shalmanezer carried the ten 
tribes captive, 2 King. xvii. 24, 29, 30, 31. And the king 
of Aſſyria brought men from Babylon, from Cuthah, Ava, 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 
cities of Samaria, inſtead of the children of Iſrael. 
Every nation made Gods of their on. And the men 1. 
Babylon made Succoth-Benoth, and the men of Cuth made 
Nergal, and the men of Hamath made Aſhima, and the 
Avites made Nibhaz and Tartak, and the Sepharvaites 
burnt their children in fire to Adramelech, and Anamme- 
lech, the Gods of Sepharvaim, We have diſcourſed of 
theſe two laſt already, as the ſame with Molech. As to 
the reſt of thoſe impious deities, which they put in the 
houſes of the high-places, which the Samaritans had 
11 0 3 e 
* De Dea Syra, operum Tom. 2. pag. 651. 
+} Hiſt. des Dogmes & des Cultes, pag. 651, 
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198 | Of Niſroch. 


made, I begin with Nergal, which may be derived from 
Nir, Fire or Light, and Galal, io move; ſo that it ſigni- 
fies a ſhining or moving light. Thus *tis not hard to gueſs, 
that the ſun is meant by this Vergal, which the men of 
Cutha worſhipped, as the Perſians generally did. As 
to Aſpima, the idol of the men of Hamath, ſome con- 
ceive it to be a rural deity, as Pan and the Satyrs, the 
deities of the woods repreſented with ſharp- pointed ears 
and goats feet. But the learned Peter Furieu thinks * it 
may be derived from £&/-Maja, the fire of heaven, or 
Eſb-Joma, a daily fire : all which fignifies the ſun, of 


which the fire is an emblem; and *tis well known that 


the ſun and fire were the idols of thoſe countries, from 
which theſe men had been removed. The Avians made 
Nibbaz and Tariak. The Rabbins ſay, The firſt of theſe 
is a dog briſely barking. But tho? the Egyptians worſhip- 

ed that creature, there is no evidence that the Aſſyrians 
did it. Monſ. Jurieu Þ then derives the name of this 


idol from Nipchaz, to leap, run, or make haſte ;, a pro- 


per Epithet for the ſun, which both the Chaldeans and 
Perſians worſhipped above all, and almoſt in all their 


idols, which ought to turn our conjecture on that fide, 


Tarlał is the other idol of Ava, which Jurieu inclines to 
derive from Rathak, a Chariot. If Tartak can be deri- 
ved from it, one might ſay, that it ſignifies the ſun moun- 
ted in a Chariot. . 


Me are almoſt as much in the dark as to Niſroch. He 


was the God of that Senacherib who ſo profanely inſulted 
Hezekiah for truſting in God Almighty : but the Lord 
fighting for the Fews, by his angel, deſtroyed in one 
night 185000 of his army, which forced him to 3 

_ precipitate and diſorderly retreat. The facred text, 
2 Kings xix. 36, 37, ſays, He returned and dwelt at Ni. 
neveh. And it came 19 paſs as be was worſhipping in the houſe 
, Niſroch his God, that Adrammelech and Sharezer hi 
fons ſinote bim with the ſword. J have already proved, 
that Herodote gives an account of this defeat of Senacheri, 
tho? his relation be much diſguiſed, and touches I” 

: Other 


"Ubi ſupra, + Ubi ſupra, pag. 657, + See Chap. 1. pag. 136, 


Chap. 2. Of Succoth-Benoth. 199 
other matters of fact mentioned in ſacred Scipture. To 
return to Nz/roch, the word NMiſra ſignifies a young eagle ||. 
This makes it probable that Jupiter Belus was worſhip- 
ped by the Aſſyrians, under the figure of an Eagle, and 


by the name of Miſroch. 


There is yet a female Deity. The men of Babylon 
made Succoth-Benoth, which properly ſignifies the 7aber- 
nacle of daughters* ; Benoth or Venoth, and Venus have a 
oreat affinity, the initial letter being eaſily interchanged. 
And if we look into the Rites whereby this Babylonian 
Venus was ſerved, we may find them in Herodotle. He 
ſays T, „There is an abominable cuſtom among the 
« Babylonians, that all their women are obliged once in 


« their life to become proſtitutes to ſtrangers at the tem- 


« ple of Venus. Such as are rich, and will not expoſe them- 


« ſelves, keep before the temple of the Goddeſs in their 


&« chariots, under arches, with their domeſticks behind 
« them. But the greateſt part ſit in the temple of Ve- 
« zus, their heads being crowned with noſegays and 
« garlands, ſome coming out, others going in. There 


ce are walks ſeparated with lines, leading to all places 


« where ſtrangers walk, and chuſe thoſe they like beſt. 
« When a woman has once taken place, ſhe dares not 
ce return home, without a piece of money thrown into 
her boſom by ſome ſtranger, and without being brought 


by them out of the temple to lie with her. When the 


« ſtranger gives the earneſt- money, he muſt ſay, For ſo 
« much I aſk the Goddeſs My litta for thee ; Venus being 
called Mylitta by the AM rians. How ſmall ſoever 
e the money be, tis unlawful to reject it, being applied 
« for ſacred uſes. Nor is it allowed for a woman to re- 
« fuſe a ſtranger, but, without chuſing, ſhe muſt follow 
« the firſt who offers her money, In fine, when a woman 
« has been with a ſtranger, ſhe is thought to have done 
her duty, to make the Goddeſs favourable to her; and 
then ſhe returns home, and will not proſtitute herſelf for 
1 . „ 
vide Leuſdeni Philologum Hebræo- mixtum, pag. 302. 
* Vide Selden de Diis Syris, lib. 2. cap. 7. Leuſden uvi ſupra, 
t Lib. 2. cap. 199. Pag. 83. 7 | 
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200 O Succoth-Benoth 
- «© a great reward. Women who are beautiful get ſoon 
* home, but hard-favoured ones are obliged to continue 
long in the temple, before they fulfil the law; nay, ſome 
te of theſe poor wretches ſtay three or four years.” InC,. 
prus, there is a law much of the ſame nature. Strabo tel 
this ſtory in fewer words t, That tis the cuſtom of all 
“ Babylonian women to have to do with ſome ſtranger. 
'« They come in, or rather offer themſelves in a crowd to 
te him, being well ſet out, each one crowned with a gar- 
«© land. The ſtranger who makes choice of one, throws 
«© into her lap a piece of money, and carries her out of the 
«< temple ; the money is conſecrated to Venus. Theſe 
paſſages may explain what we read in the book of Baruch, 
where deſcribing the Idolatry of the Chaldeans and Bahz- 
lonians, he ſays *, The women ſurrounded with lines, 
4 ſit in the way burning their chaff, and when any of them 
is pitched out by a paſſenger to lie with him, ſhe up- 
« braids her neighbour that ſhe had not the ſame ho- 
© nour done her, and that her line was not broke.” 
Thus they gloried in their ſhame. The ſame abomina- 
ble cuſtom was practiſed in other parts, as at Sica in 4- 
fric, as we find in Valerius Maximus Þ, and at Corinth, 
where was a temple of Venus, at which the Corinthians 
had conſecrated above 1000 Courteſans, who ſold then- 
ſelves at a dear rate. This the law of God forbids, Lev. 
Xix. 29. Do not proſtitute thy daughter to be a whore, leſt 
the land fall io whoredom, and become full of wickedneſs, 
But this was the vile Succoth-Benoth, the daughters of ta- 
bernacles among the heathen, or the Babylonian Venus, 
and theſe the abominable rites of their ſuperſtition, which 
ſhould render their Religion deteſtable to every mortal. 


This leads me to another Idol ſpoke of in Scripture, 


and with which the holy land was defiled ; namely 4/6- 

zoreth, the Goddeſs of the Zidonians, frequently joined 

with Baal || : The termination in the Hebrew plainly proves 

her to be a female. Among the Greeks and Latins ſhe 

was called Aſtarta or Aſtarie. Dr. Cumberland (t), _ 

| TO that 

.lib. 16. pag. 745. * vi. 42, 43. | 

$ _— 3 6. §. 15. —— — 1 13.2 d ii. 7. 
440 Pkenician Hiſtory, pag. 125. | 


Chap. 2. , Aſhtoreth. . 
on that fragment of Sanchoniathon, preſerved by Euſebius, 
ve MW which we have ſo oft ſpoke of, where it is ſaid, Cronus 


ne bega on Aſtarte ſeven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
y mides, is of opinion, That ſhe was the wife of Cro- 
ls 


« aus or Cham, the great patron of Idolatry.“ Plutarch 
all in his treatiſe of I/is and Oſiris intimates that ſhe was queen 
er. at Byblus, and Melcander, which is Molech, i. e. Cronus, 
to was king there. Beſides, Aſtarte probably being the 
r- Hyrian Goddeſs, of whom Lucian ſays, That there 
W « was in her temple at Hierapolis, a conſtant commemo- 
he ration of the flood, and its drying up, made in her 
ſe « ſervice, inclines me to think that ſhe was the ſiſter or 
th, « wife of Ham, who ſhared in that great deliverance ; 
(for no other Syrian Goddeſs is fo near that time: and 
es, (the city Aſptoreib Carnaim bearing her name at Abra- 
m ham's entring into Canaan, aſſures us that ſhe lived 
p before that time; and theſe limits fix her and Cronus 
0- (at leaſt within four centuries next the flood.” Sraby 
doo fays* ar Edeſſa, and Hierapolis, that is the holy city, 
12- Wl they worſhip the Goddeſs Atergatis. Some authors un- 
4- {Wderitand by Baal, the Sun, and by Aſbltoretb the Moon. 
b, WL Tis faid, 2 Kings xxiii. 4. That Joſiah commanded — 
s bring forth out of the temple of the Lord all the veſſels 


m. bat were made for Baal, and fer the grove, as in our 


v. verſion: but in the Hebrew it is ſaid to Aſpera. Any 
et body may ſee there could be no grove in the temple of Je- 
. alem. Aſbera muſt then be the name of an idol. The 
ta- ame deity was probably worſbipped by the Greeks and 
us, Romans under the name of Diana or Lucina, the God- 
ich Nes of woods and groves. e 


There is yet another deity mentioned by the prophet, 
Ezekiel, Chap. viii. 14. Then be brought me to the gate of 
the Lord's bouſe, which was towards the North, and be- 
old there ſat women weeping for Tammuz. The vulgar 
atin verſion renders it, plangentes Adonidem, weeping 
for Adonis. There is nothing offers more probable on. 


whereof is T, That according to the fable, Adonis the 
3 ___ darling 
? Strabo Geogr. lib. 16. pag. 748. +4 Hieron. Tom. 5. Fol. m. 188. 


this ſubſect, than what Ferom has on the text; the ſum 
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202 | Of Tammuz. 
darling of Venus, a handſome youth, being killed in the 
month of June, by a wild boar, was raiſed again from 
the dead in the ſame month; women were uſed to ce. 
lebrate a ſolemn feaſt to him, in which they firſt wept 
for him as dead, and then ſung and praifed him as return. 
ed to life again. He adds, << that the wiſer Gentiles in. 
ce terpret the fable of Adonis dying and living again, ty 
<< the ſeeds ſown in the earth, where they corrupt firf, 
e and then ſpring up again.” Thus the women at Fer. 
ſalem wept for Adonis the darling of Venus. Lucian 6 
* Dea Syra, if he be the author of that treatiſe, for he 
ſeems to be a more ingenuous Pagan than Lucian, why 
derides all religion, and plainly ſets up for atheiſm; in 
his Jupiter Confutatus, and Jupiter Tragædus, and ſome 
other treatiſes Þ, tells us , „I ſaw at Byblis the great 
<< temple of Venus, in which are yearly celebrated th; 
«< myſteries of Adonis, to which I am initiated; fo 
ce *tis ſaid he was killed in the country by a wild boar; 
and in perpetual remembrance of this event, a pub- 
<« lick mourning is yearly celebrated with doleful lamen. 
<« tations; then a funeral, as of a dead body: and the 
<< next day is celebrated his Reſurrection; for tis {aid 
e he went up to heaven. One of the ceremonies is for 
« women to have their heads ſhaven, as the Egyptian 
«© at the death of Apis. Thoſe who refuſe to be ſhaven, 
< are obliged to proſtitute themſelves a whole day to 
« ſtrangers, and the money which is got that way s 
& conſecrated to Venus. FEuſebius | mentions a tempk 
of Venus at the top of Mount Libanus, which Conſtantin 
the Great cauſed to be demoliſhed. © It was, /ays by, 
<< the ſchool of uncleanneſs to all people of a debauchet 
c life. Theſe effeminate men, who deſerve not to bt 
e called men, defiled themſelves by a moſt infamous 
e proſtitution, pleaſing the devil, and ſerving him witi 
« baſe women. In ſhort, the lewdeſt crimes were com- 
<« mitted in that temple, as in a moſt filthy place, and 
<« there was no magiſtrate to puniſh them, becauſe ho- 
«© neſt people durſt not come near it.” From mw has 
5 ED een 


+ Luciani opera, Tom. 2.pag.m. 148, 4 De Dea Syra. pag. 65h. 
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the een ſaid, it appears that the Pbenicians had a feaſt, at a 


om Net time of the year, celebrated with all prophaneneſs, in 
ce. Nich they wept with their Venus for the loſs of Adonis. 
eggs and the top of Lebanon, or Aphacus, were the 
. Piaces where theſe feaſts were obſerved in the borders of 
in. N adea. The Egyptians called this God Tammuz or Am- 
„to z, which ſignifies in their language hidden, becauſe 


he rites of this idol were covered or ſecret *. Nothing 
an be more probable, than that the Jewiſh women, ac- 
ording to the prophet's complaint, were come to that 


profane feaſt at the temple of Feruſalem. o— 


There are other Deities leſs known, and what is meant 
yy them not ſo univerſally agreed on; as theſe in 
Iſa. xv. 11. But ye are they that forſake the Lord, that 
Worget my holy mountain, that prepare a table for that troop 
Le Gad] and that furniſh drink-offerings to that number. 
n the Hebrew, Le Meni or to Meni. Here are two 
names, Gad and Meni, which ſeem to be falſe heathen 


made. The ſeptuagint verſion of that text may be thus 
rendred, You who have forſaken me, and forgot my holy 
mountain; you prepare a table r òaiuori for the devil, 
and fill a mixture Th Tuxn to fortune. The vulgar Latin 
Wo cus; Qi ponitis fortune menſam, & libatis ſuper eam ; 
1) eo ſet à table to Fortune, and ſacrifice upon it. I ſhall 


mp WY not offer the ſeveral thoughts of : interpreters and criticks 
nue upon this text, but only what ſeems moſt probable. *Tis 
5 0:8: conſtant tradition among the Hebrews, that Gad ſigni- 
che Bl fes good fortune; that is, the ſtar and genius that pre- 
4 ſides over happy births. When Zilpah bare Jacob a Son, 


1 Liab ſaid, Bagad, a troop cometh. The ancient Para- 
Wg phraſt Tonathan and Onkelos read, The ha ppy ſtar or 
good fortune is come. As for Meni, ſome derive it from 


‚ and Manab, to tell or reckon, and conceive it ſignifies a cer- 
e ho- tain number of ſtars, or the ſeven planets. Monſ. Ju- 
t h ven + inclines to this opinion, that Gad and Meni are the 
been two Genius's that preſide over generation, the two ſtars 


Greenhill on Ezek. viii. 14. + Hiſt, des Dogmes, gc. pag. 701. 


zmentable height of wickedneſs, as to celebrate that 


Gods, to whoſe honour ſacrifice and drink-offerings were 
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drink-offerings to them: they would pinch their families 
rather than ſtint their ſuperſtitions. 


204 Of Sheſhach. 0 ch 


that over- rule nativities; and probably theſe two are the Ml «nd 


Sun and the-Moon. The Sun is the grand principle of Ml +: B 
generation, and therefore ought to have the firſt place, Wl bot 


and the moon the next to it. To confirm this, he ag. exp 
duces a paſſage of Strabo, That at the city Cabirg Wl is c 
« in Armenia, there is the temple of Menis Pharnac:; Wl op! 
« to. which belongs a town called Armeia, in which a Ido 
« many ſlaves, and under whoſe Juriſdiction is a diſtriq kep 
« conſecrated to the temple, the revenue whereof be. dur 
c longs to the prieſts. The kings have ſo great a devo. Wl of f 
tion to it, that they ſwear by the fortune of the king by! 
e and the table of Pharnaces: Tis a temple of the Sep 
« Moon, as that in Albania, and others in Phrygia, un- fe 
eder the very ſame name of the temple of Manis. Non de) 
upon this table tis highly probable there were viduals bo 
conſecrated, offered to the Genius's ſerved in the temple, i ©: 
viz. the Sun and the Moon. Herddote alſo mentions the i diſe 
table of the Sun among the Ethiopians. Such, ſay 

<« he J, is the table of the Sun. There is in the ſuburb iſ 4 
« a green field covered every night by the magiſtrates of Pe 
<« the town, with all ſorts of fourfooted beaſts roaſted, Cod 
«© When the Sun is up, all people are free to come and i C04 
e feaſt there. The inhabitants ſay the earth produces and t 


c yields theſe things continually.” The Greek word yy, Mal 
the Moon, and yy, a month, do ſo apparently come 


from Meni, that one cannot but think yny and Meni 
ſignify the ſame ſtar ; and conſequently Meni of Iſaiab is 
the Moon. Jael was ſo mad upon theſe idols, asto 
Prepare a table for them, and to pour out mixt wine fo 


Another Idol-Deity is the Goddeſs Sheſbach, Fer. xv. 
15— 26. Thus ſaith the Lord God of Iſrael, Take tht 
wine-cup of this fury at my hand, and cauſe all the nation 
to whom I ſend thee to drink it.— All the kings of the North. 
far and near, and all the kingdoms of the world which att 
upon the face of the earth, and the king of Sheſhach fal 


drink after them. Jerem. Ii. 41, How is Sheſhach _ 0 
G 
Ti 1 


1 Geograph. lib. 1 2. | - Lib. 3. cap. 18. . | —— 


Chap. 2. Of Mahuzzim. 205 
and bow is the praiſe of the whole earth ſurprized? How 
is Babylon become an aſtoniſhment among the nations? Here 
both Babylon and Sheſbach are mentioned, and the latter 
expounded by the former. Tis conceived that Babylon 
is called Shefbach, by the name of one of her Idols, in an 
opprobrious ſenſe, as uſual with the prophets, from the 
Idol Shach worſhipped there, and in whoſe honour they 
kept a feſtival for five days together: And : tis ſaid, that 
during this feſtival, Cyrus took Babylon. Atheneus ſpeaks 
of this feaſt, ſaying *, Beroſus, in the firſt book of the Ba- 
byloniſh hiſtory, relates, that on the 16th of the Calends of 
September, the feaſt Saicea was celebrated at Babylon for 
foe days, during which time it was cuſtomary for maſters to 
obey their ſervants : one of them being then maſter of the 
bouſe, was clothed in a royal garment, and called Zoganez. 
Ctefias makes mention of the ſame feaſt , and Strabo 
diſcourſes of it more fully +. | 


Another Deity is the Mabuzzim, of which Daniel 


God of his fathers, nor the deſire of women, nor regard any 
Cod: for he ſhall magnify himſelf above all. But in his 
eſtate Hall he honour the God of forces, [in the Hebrew, 
Mahuzzim :] and a God whom his fathers knew not, ſhall 
be honour with gold, and ſilver, and with precious ſtones, 
ond pleaſant things. Thus ſhall be do in the moſt ſtrong 
holds with @ moſt ſtrange God, whom be ſhall acknowledge, 
and encreaſe with glory: and be ſhall cauſe them to rule over 
many, and ſhall divide the land for gain. Monſ. Jurieu is 
of opinion||, that the perſon here meant is Antiochus Epi- 
phanes ; that this God Maozzim, or Mabuzzim, whom 
e was to honour with his homage and gifts, is the Ro- 
nan eagles, or the Roman empire, to which the ſoldiers 
vowed down; and Antiocbus himſelf, who was the ter- 
or of Aſia, became tributary to them. But I am plea- 
ad with the opinion of Fo/eph Mede better: He con- 
aves ** this chapter of Daniel, at leaſt a part of it, is to 


* Deipnoſophiſte, lib. 14. cap. 17. | 
+ Cteſiæ fragmenta ſubjuncta Herodoto, Edit. Lond. 1679. pag. 674. 
+ Geograph, lib. 11. |} Hiſt. des Dogmes, &c. pag, 706, & iq. 
wh Apoſtacy of latter Times, pag. m. 93, &. oY 


peaks, chap. xi. 37, 38, 39. Neither ſhall he regard the 
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206 OF Mahuzzim. 1 
be applied to the latter times of the Romas empire, ang 
to the church's apoſtacy and defection under the reign of 
Antichriſt, and that the Mabuzzims are the Protettores Di 
ſuch as Saints and Angels, which the church of Rows 
worſhips. Thus then he gives the following paraphraſe 
or explication of that paſſage in Daniel c, Toward the 
ce end of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Romy 
* ſhall prevail and ſet up the fourth kingdom, making 
cc himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Macedon, and ad. 
« vancing himſelf from this time forward by continual 
* conqueſt, ſhall lord it over every king and nation; yea, 
«« Chriſt the God of Gods, and Lord of the kings of the 
ec earth the Roman ſhall. mock, blaſpheme, and cru- 
„ cify; and by moſt bloody edicts, ſhall perſecute and 
«© maſſacre his ſervants the Chriſtians, and yet ſhall pro- 
<< ſper in his empire, until theſe outrageous times be en- 
« ded, that is, until the days of Conſtantine. When that 
« time comes, the Roman ſtate ſhall forſake the Idols, 
« and falſe Gods, whom their fathers worſhipped ; and 
« ſhall acknowledge Chriſt a God, whom their fathers 
C knew not. At that time the deſire of women, and 
c“ married life ſhall be diſcountenanced; yea, ſoon 
e after the Roman ſhall carry, as if he regarded not any 
« God, and with antichriſtian pride, ſhall magnify him- 
« ſelf over all. With the Chriſtian God, who is a 
te jealous God, and to be worſhipped alone, he hall 
« worſhip Mahuzzims, ſaints or angels, as protectors, 
c even in his ſeat and temple, and honour them with 
« gold and ſilver, precious ſtones, and pleaſant things 
« And tho? the Chriſtians God, whom he ſhall profes 
« to acknowledge and worſhip, can endure no compe- 
ce titors, yet ſhall he conſecrate his temples and mona 
<< teries, eccleſiaſtical holds, jointly to the Chriſtians 
« God, and theſe Mabuzzims, Deo & Sanfis ; yea, be 
&« ſhall ſhare whole kingdoms and provinces among them, 
<« St. George ſhall have England; St. Andrew, Scotland; 
« St. Dennis, France; St. Fames, Spain; St. Mark, Ve- 
e nice; and bear rule as preſidents and patrons of their 


e ſeveral Countries.“ . Thus Joſeph Mede. And he has 
| | many 


A 


J Daniel xi. 36—46. 


many learned remarks in his book of the Apoſtacy of the 
latter times, to confirm this opinion. The continuators 
of Mr. Pool's notes, have the ſame ſentiments on the text; 


Daniel explained, printed at London in 1700, where 
= many thoughts which pleaſe me, | 


o OS EEE ad Kim, 


Tho' under the Idols we have diſcourſed of, Moloch, 


8 a 


lay hid; yet moſt of the people, eſpecially the vulgar, 


2, knew not what they worſhipped under theſe names. Bur 
ic i appears that the Sun, Moon, and Hoſt of Heaven were 
u. rorſhipped by the Jews, when they turned to Idolatry, 
nd aer the example of the neighbouring heathen, without 


emblems, light and fire. The God of Jſrael does ex- 
preſsly forbid it, Deut. iv. 15—19. Take ye therefore good 
heed—left thou lift up thine eyes to heaven; and when 
they ſeeſt the Sun, and the Moon, and all the Hoſt of 
Heaven, ſhould be driven to worſhip them and ſerve them, 
Be expreſsly commands any man or woman to be ſtoned 
to death, that ſhall be convicted to have ſerved other 
Gods, and worfhipped them, either the Sun, Moon, or 
my of the Hoſt of Heaven, Deut. xvii. 35. But in the 
time of the Fes apoſtacy, they and their wicked kings 
broke through all theſe prohibitions ; for in the hiſtory 
of Foſrah, we read, That this religious prince put 


had ordained to burn incenſe in the high places, in the 
* cities of Judah, and in the places round about Jeru- 
* ſalem ;, them alſo that burnt incenſe unto Baal, to the 
Sun, and to the Moon, and to the Planets, and to all 
* the Hoſt of Heaven. He took away alſo the horſes 
* that the kings of Judah had given to the Sun, at the 
* entring in of the Houſe of the Lord, by the chamber of 
* Nathan-Melech the chamberlain, which was in the 
* ſuburbs, and burnt the chariots of the Sun with fire, 
* 2 Kings xxiii. 5—11,” This adoration of the Sun 
paſſed into Egypt; for the prophet Feremiah, chap. xliii. 
10, 12, 13. foretelling the ruin of that — 

2 ; e ebu- 


cups. The Idolatry of Sun, Moon, and Stars. 20 


and an anonymous author, in a book entitled, The Viſions - 


Baal, Aſotoreth, and the reſt, the Sun, Moon, and Stars 


images, by an humble proſtration before them, or their | 


down the idolatrous prieſts, whom the king of Fudab 
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208 The Idolatry of Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
Nebuchadnezzar /all break the images of Bethſhemeſh, 9 
1 of the houſe of the Sun, and the houſes of the Gods of the 
[i Egyptians /hall he burn with fire. Finally, It cannot be 
Fl denied that the Sun was worſhipped without veils by the 
Syrians, and afterward by the Hebrews, as we ſee by the 
_ prophet Ezekiel, chap. viii. 16. He brought me into the 
inner- court of the Lord's bouſe, and behold at the door of 
the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, 
| were about twenty-five men, with their backs toward th 
Wl temple of the Lord, and their faces toward the Eaſt, and 
1 they worſhipped the Sun toward the Eaſt. 

In the introduction to this chapter, when diſcourſing of 
| the Origin of Idolatry, I proved that this worſhip of the 
 \_—_ Sun, Moon, and Stars, was the moſt ancient kind of Idol 
— 1 worſhip, long before images were introduced. To which 
1 I add the teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus. The mot 
<« ancient people of Egypt, ſays he, beholding the worll 
« above them, and alten with the ſight of the un- 
« yerſe, did think the Sun and the Moon were the tyy 
« principal and eternal Gods: the latter they called 
« Jig, and the former Oſiris, agreeable to the etymole 
«« gy of the name; for if you explain O/iris by a Cn 


« word, it will ſignify many eyes, and juſtly, ſince i : 
dun ſtretching his rays every where, beholds the who n 
« earth and ſea, as with many eyes.” From this a © a 
cient idolatrous worſhip of the Sun, ſeveral places in ( © ti 
naan probably took their names, as Hen-ſbemeſb, i p 
fountain of the Sun, Fo/b. xv. 7. Hirſbemeſb, Joſb. ai it 
41. the city of the Sun. From the worſhip of the Su 7: 
toward the Eaſt, mentioned by Ezekiel, roſe the cuſtoſ be 
of ſome Chriſtian Churches to worſhip Zaſt ward, wic“ th 
Pope Leo I. does condemn as a ſuperſtition not to be . ta. 
lerated F. From the worſhip the Perſians gave to , Gr 
Sun, flow the horſes of the Sun, and the Hammanim, fie. 
chariots of the Sun, which the good king Joſiabh deſtroye an 
Abenezra ſays, theſe Hammanim were arched houſes, bi ido 
in the form of a chariot, in honour of the Sun f. gar 
| = 
| a 
* Bibl. Hiſt, lib. . cap. 11. Serm. 7. De Nativitne, i 57 
+ In Iſa. xvii, 8, 3 ? 4 | Vo 


Jurieu, Hiſt, des Dogmes, &c. 
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The Perſians and Chaldeans being very ancient, who 


the deluge, when they built the tower of Babel, near the 
ſame place where the city of Babylon was afterwards 
erected 3 it may be proper here to explain their Idolatry, 
eſpecially fince it may illuſtrate and confirm what we 
have been diſcourfing concerning the worſhip of the Sun. 
The learned Dr. Prideaux * gives this account of the 
Religion of the Perſians: The Sabians worſhipped the 
« Sun, Moon, and Stars per ſacella, that is, by taberna- 
« cles; and afterwards by images. By theſe tabernacles 
ga © they meant the orbs themſelves, in which the intelli- 
the © gences had their habitations. And therefore when they 
ad. © paid their devotions to any one of them, they directed 
hich their worſhip toward the planet, in which they ſup- 
moſt] © poſed he dwelt. But theſe orbs, by their riſing and 
ror ſetting, being as much under the horizon as above, 
they were at a loſs how to addreſs to them in their ab- 
« ſence, To remedy this, they had recourſe to the in- 
vention of images, in which, after their conſecration, 
* they thought theſe Intelligences,.or inferiour Deities, 
to be as much preſent by their influence, as in the pla- 
© nets themſelves, and that all addreſſes to them were 
made as effectually before the one, as before the other, 
and this was the beginning of Image-worſhip among 
them. To theſe images were given the names of the 
“ planets they repreſented, which were the ſame they are 
* ſtill called by. And hence it 1s, that we find Saturn, 


A. 


Fa. 


— 


** 


* be firſt ranked in the polytheiſm of the ancients. For 
* they were their firſt Gods. After this, a notion ob- 
* taining, that good men departed had a power with 
God alſo to mediate and intercede for them, they dei- 
* fied many of thoſe whom they thought to be ſuch z 


* dolatrous times of the world. This Religion firſt be- 
gan among the Cha/deans, which their knowledge in 
| aſtro- 


Connect. of Hiſt, of Old and New Teſt, Part I. pag. 177—179. 
ng Octavo. . . 


cok Vol. P 


formed ſome kind of commonwealth in a little time after 


* Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, to 


rr 


* and hence the number of their Gods increaſed in the 


210 e 
aſtronomy helped to lead them to. And from this 


cc 
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it was, that Abraham ſeparated himſelf when he came 
out of Chaldea. From the Chaldeans, it ſpread itſelf 


over all the Eaſi, where the profeſſors of it had the 


name of Sabians. From them it paſſed into Egy:t, 
and from thence to the Greciaus, who propagated it 


to all the weſtern nations of the world. The 


remainder of this Sect {till ſubſiſts in the Ea/, under 
the name of Sabians, which they pretend to have re- 


ceived from Sabius, a ſon of Ss. And among the 


books, wherein the doctrines of their ſect are con- 
tained, they have one which they call the book of 
Seth, and ſay, that it was written by that patriarch, 
That which hath given them the greateſt credit among 
the people of the Eaſt, is, that the beſt of their aſtro- 
nomers have been of this Sect, as Thebet Ebn Korrab, 
Albaitani, and others. For the Stars being the Gods 
they worſhipped, they made them the chief ſubject of 
their ſtudies. Theſe Sabian, in the conſecrating of 
their images, uſed many incantations to draw down 
into them from the Stars thoſe intelligences, for whom 
they erected them, whoſe power and influence, they 
held, did afterward dwell in them. And from hence 
the whole foolery of Tele/ms, which ſome make ſo 
much ado about, had its original.” [They are now, 


ſince the growth of Chriſtianity, and the ſpreading of 
Mabometiſm in Perſia, reduced to an inconſiderable 


Sect; but in ancient times there were very many of them 


in the world. 


40 
cc 
&. 
cc 


«© Dire&ly oppoſite to theſe were the Magians, an- 
other Sect, who had their original in the ſame eaſtern 
countries. For they abominating all images, wor- 
ſhipped God only by fire. They began firſt in Per- 
ſia, and there, and in India, were the only places 


& where this ſect was propagated, and there they re- 
© main even to this day. Their chief doctrine was, that 
c there were two principles, one which was the cauſe of 
all good, and the other the cauſe of all evil, that is 


<« to ſay, God and the Devil. 


That the former 1s re- 


<« preſented by light, and the other by darkneſs, and 


« that 
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« that of the compoſition of theſe two, all things i in 
« the world are made. The good God they name Yaz- 
« Jan, and alſo Ormyzd, and the evil God Abraman. 
« The former is by the Greeks called Oramaſdes, and 
« the latter Arimanius. Some of them contended, 
« that the good God only was eternal, and that the 
« other was created. But they both agreed i in this, that 
« there will be a continual oppoſition between theſe two 
« till the end of the world: that then the good God 
&« ſhall overcome the evil God, and that from thence 
« forward, each of them ſhall have his world to him- 
« ſelf; that is, the good God his world with all good 
« men with him, and the evil God his world with all 
« evil men with him: that darkneſs is the trueſt ſym- 
e bol of the evil God, and light the ttueſt ſymbol of the 
e good God. And therefore they always worſhipped him 
« before fire, as being the cauſe of light, and eſpecially 


« fecteſt fire, and cauſing the perfecteſt light. And for 


« tinually burning on altars erected for that purpoſe: 
« Before theſe ſacred fires, they offered up all their pub- 
lick devotions, and their private devotions before their 
« private fires in their own houſes.— Theſe were the 
« tenets of this Sect, when on the death of Cambyſes, 


*« it, contended for the ſovereignty.“ 

| The fame author informs uss, . That in the time of 
« Darius Hyſtaſpes appeared in Perſia the famous pro- 
« phet of the Magians, whom the Perſians call Zer- 
« dyſot, or Zaraliiſb, and the Greeks, Zoroaſtres. 
He was the greateſt impoſtor, except Mabomet, that 
e ever appeared in the world, and had all the craft and 
i enterpriſing boldneſs of that Arab, but much more 
„ knowledge; being ſeilled in all the learning of the 
* Eaſt that was in his time; whereas the other could 
neither write nor read: and particularly, he was 
„ throughly verſed in nt Jewoiſb Religion, arid in all 


dee Prideaux's Connection, Part I. pag. 21 1, to 227. 


e before the ſun, as being, in their opinion, the per- 


e this reaſon; in all their temples they had fire con- 


« Smerdis and Patizithes, the two chief ring · leaders of 


ce the 
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the ſacred writings of the. Old Teſtament then er 


tant. Tis generally ſaid of him, that he had been 
a ſervant to one of the prophets of Jrael; and hence 
*tis conceived, that he was, as to his origin, a Few, —. 
He might have ſerved under Daniel, who lived till the 
time of Cyrus, and therefore Zoroaſtres might have 
been his contemporary. He did not found a new 
Religion, as his ſucceſſor in impoſture .Mahomet did, 
but only took upon him to reform the old one of the 
Magians, which had been for many ages paſt the an- 
cient Religion of the Medes, as well as of the Perſians, 
—— The chief reformation he made in the Magian 
ſuperſtition, was in the firſt principle of it. For where- 
as they before had held the being of two firſt cauſes, 


the one good and the other evil, as has been ſaid, he 
taught. a principle ſuperiour to them both, one {u- 


preme God, who created both light and darkneſs, and 


out of theſe, according to the pleaſure of his will, 


made all things elſe. In fine, his doctrine was, 
that there was one ſapreme Being, independent and felt- 
exiſting from all eternity. That under him there were 
two Angels, one of light, and-the other of darkneſs; 
and that theſe two, our of the mixture of light and 
darkneſs, made all things that are. That they are in 
a perpetual ſtruggle with each other : where the An- 
gel of light prevails, there the moſt is good; and 
where the Angel of darkneſs prevails, there the moſt 


is evil. That this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end 


of the world. That then there ſhall be a general Re- 
ſurrection, and a Day of Judgment, wherein a juſt 
retribution ſhall be rendred to all according to their 
works. After which the Angel of darkneſs, and his 
diſciples, ſhall ſuffer everlaſting darkneſs, for the pu- 
niſhmenr of their evil deeds ; and the Angel of. light, 
and his diſciples, ſhall go into a world of their own, 
where they ſhall receive everlaſting light, as the re- 
ward due unto their good deeds: and after this they 


« ſhall remain ſeparated for ever, and light and dark- 
<<: nefs ſhall. be no more mixed together to all eternity. 
„All this the remainder of that Sect, which is now in 


| Peil 
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« Perſia and India, do, without variation after ſo many 
« ages, ſtill hold even to this day. Another refor- 
« mation, which he made in the Magian Religion, was, 
« that he cauſed fire-temples to be built wherever he 
« came, that ſo the ſacred fires might be the better 
« preſerved, and the publick offices of their Religion 
« better performed before them, than it could be by al- 
« tars on tops of hills, where, by ſtorms and tempeſts, 
« the fire was ſometimes extinguiſhed, and their offices 
« interrupted. Not that they worſhipped the fire, (for 
; « this they always diſowned) but God in the fire. Zo- 
< «© roaſtres, among other his impoſtures, having feigned 
« that he was taken up into heaven, he pretended not, 
« as Mahomet after did, there to have ſeen God, but 
« only to have heard him ſpeaking out of the midft of 
« a great and moſt bright flame of fire; and therefore 
taught his followers, that fire was the trueſt Shechinab 
« of the Divine Preſence, and ordered them {till to di- 
« rect all their worſhip, firſt toward the Sun, which they 
« called Mithra, and next toward their ſacred fires. 
Hence, ſays our Author, the meaning of that text, 
“ EZek. viii. 16. is, that people had turned their backs 
on the true worſhip of God, and had gone over to that 
« of the Magians.” | : | 
% Zoroaſtres having thus retained, in his reformation of 
« Magianiſm, the ancient uſage of that Sect in worſhip- 
ping God before fire, to give the ſacred fires in the 
« temples, which he had erected, the greater veneration, 
he pretended he had brought ſome ſacred fire from 
heaven, when he was there, and placed it on the altar 
of the firſt fire-temple he erected, at Xiz in Media, 
* from whence they ſay it was propagated to all the 
* reſt, For this reaſon their prieſts watch it day and 
0 night, and never ſuffer it to go out; and they feed it, 
* with great ſuperſtition, only with wood ſtript of its 
bark, as moſt clean, and never blow it with bellows, 
or with their breath, for fear of polluting it. To caſt 
any unclean thing into it, was death by the law, when 
* thoſe of that Se& reigned. They mumbled 
* their prayers rather than ſpoke them, as the popiſh 
„„ e „ 
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« prieſts do their maſſes, without letting the people ar. 


e ticulately hear one word. Tho' they ſhould hear 
c they would not underſtand, ſince their publick prayers 
<< to this day are in the old Perſian language, in which 
* Zoroaſtres firſt compoſed them about 2200 years ago; 
c and in this abſurdity the Romaniſts partake with them. 
« Zoroaſtres, to gain the greater reputation to his pre- 
* tenſions, retired to a cave, and there lived a long 
* time as a recluſe —— He removed from thence into 
& Baftria, the moſt eaſtern province of Perſia——and 
«© thence he went in perſon to India, among the Brach- 
% mans; and having learned from them knowledge in 
e mathematicks, aitronomy, and natural philoſophy, 

r he returned and inſtructed his Magians in theſe arts.— 

« He went next to the royal court at Syſa, where he 

« managed his pretenſions with that craft, that Darius 

<« himſelf became a proſelyte to his new Religion, whoſe 
„ example, in a ſhort time, drew in the nobility and all 
< the great men of the kingdom ; and thus it became 

c the national Religion of that country, and fo con- 

<« tinued for many ages after, till this impoſture was 

e ſupplanted by that of Mahomet, raiſed by almoſt the 

* fame arts. There is a remnant of theſe Magians 
« {till in Perſia and India, who to this day obſerve the 
„ ſame Religion Zoroaſtres firſt taught them; for they 
„ ſtill have his bock, wherein their Religion is contain- 
ed, which they keep and reverence as the Chriſtians do 
<« the Bible, and the Mabometans the Alcoran, making 

© it the rule of their faith and manners. This book he 

< compoſed while he lived retired in the cave. There 

& are contained his pretended revelations. *T'is called 

* Zendaveſta, and by contraction Zend; or, as the vil. 

*© gar pronounce it, Zundaveſtow, and Zund. The woll 

<« originally ſignifieth a fire-kindler.———Dr. Hyde, lat 

«« profeſſor of the Hebrew and Arabic tongues at 0s 

ce ford, being well ſkilled in the old Per/ic, as well & 

« in the modern, offered to have publiſhed the who 

* book with a Latin Tranſlation, could he have bea 

« ſupported in the expences of the edition, But i 

% want of this, the deſign died with him. In this bo q 

W | =" « foul 
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« found a great many things taken out of the Old Teſta- 
« ment. It inſerts a great part of David's Pialms, gives 
« ſome account of the creation and deluge, tho? diſ- 
« guiſed and mixed with many things of Zoroaſtres's own 


« invention. He commends Abraham, but pretends that 


« his own Religion is the ſame that Abraham profeſſed. 
« He enjoins many things to be obſerved that are in the 
« Leviiical law; only he takes away the law about in- 
« ceſt, as if nothing of this nature were unlawful. He 
allows a man to marry not only his own ſiſter or 
% daughter, but even his own mother. He that was 
« born of this worſt ſort of inceſt, was looked on as the 
« beſt qualified to be a prieſt among the Magians. This 
&« is ſuch an abomination, ſuch a baſe piece of flattery, 
« as tho? other things had been right, yet ' tis enough to 
e pollute the whole book. The Perſian kings being ex- 
* ceedingly given to ſuch inceſtuous marriages, this 
« ſeems to have been contrived to flatter them in their 
« wickedneſs, and the better to engage and fix them to 
« this Sect. Alexander the Great, when he conquered 
% Perſia, did, by a law, forbid ſuch inceſtuous copula- 
tions. Zoroaſt res having obtained this wonderful ſuc- 
e ceſs, did return to Balch, where, according to his 
* own inſtitution, he was obliged to have his reſidence, 
* as Archimagus, or Head of the Sect, and there he 
« reigned in ſpirituals, with the ſame authority over the 
* whole empire, as the king did in temporals. But 
« after his return to Balch, he enterpriſed upon Argaſp 
« king of the oriental Scythians, who was a zealous Sa- 
« bian, to draw him over to his Religion; and backed 


his attempt with the authority of Darius. The 


* Scythian prince reſented this with ſuch indignation, 
© that he invaded Bactria with an army; and havin 
* there defeated the forces of Darius that oppoſed him, 
* ſlew Zoroaſtres, with all the prieſts of his patriarchal 
* church, which amounted to the number of 80 perſons, 
* and demoliſhed all the fire-temples in that province. 
This happened in the 35* year of the reign of Darius.“ 
This, and more on the ſame ſubject, has Dr. Prideaux, 
from a book of Thomas Hyde, De Religione veterum 
| | | P. 4 Perſarum, 
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Perſarum, Of the Religion of the ancient Perſians, and from 40 
ſeveral other authors. 5 5 = 
I ſhall add a few other paſſages concerning the ſuperſtition 60 
of the Perſians, in the period of time we are ſpeaking of. 6 
©. Curtius, giving an account of the march of Dariussarmy, 
lays, The fire, which they called eternal, was carried before ye 
them on ſilver altars : The Magi came after it ſinging hymns an 
after the Perſian manner; 365 youths clothed in ſcarlet fol. of 
lowed, according to the number of the days of the year, as ce 
the Perfians reckon it *, The ſame author brings in Da. 60 


rius conjuring his ſoldiers by the fire, as the principal 
Dzity of their country: I therefore conjure you, ſays he, 
by the gods of our country, by the eternal fire carried upon 
the altars, and by the ſhining of the ſun which riſes within 
my dominicas, by the eternal memory of Cyrus, &c. f. 
Strabo ſays ||, Among the Perſians there are great incloſure 
called TIvea:Iia, in the midſt whereof is an altar, upon the 
which the Magi keep an immortal fire upon a heap of ajhes. hin 
They go daily into the place io ſay certain prayers, which WM ſtit 

laſt about an hour. There they ſtand before the fire with il © 
a bundle of rods in their hands, and a mitre upon their heads; Wil © ( 
the firings whereof hang before and behind, and theſe before Ml © 
reach to their lips. This is praiſed in the temples of Anaitis e 
and Amanus, who have there their temples , and the ſtatu: « 2 
of Amanus is carried in pomp. This I am an eye-witneſs of. Ml © \ 

He allo lays, They had ſo great a re pect to the fire, that il © t 

F one had blown upon it, or thrown any dead thing or dirt Ml Het 
into it, they were puniſhed with the ſevereſt d-ath, This WM anci 

furious zea] for their fire-temples continued even to the i © © 
fourth or fifth century, after Chriſtianity was received © f 

into the world. For Thesdoret tells us t, That a cer- WM t 

<< tai biſhop of Perſia named Audas, from an indil- “ d 
* creet zeal, burnt one of theſę temples dedicated to the n 

« ſacred fire called Hupe. ILſdigerdes king of Perſia be- “ c. 

e mg informed by the Magiaus, commanded him at “ h 
% firſt only to rebuild it, which he refuſing to do, the 

* king threatned to demoliſh all the chriſtian churches 

* in his dominions, which he actually did, .and ordered : 

WR - . ets. dud i rs 

* Curtius, lib 3. cap. 3. ib. 4. cap. 14. pag. m. 82. 
h Geogr. 8 Hit. gel. f 1 ee PO POR 
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« Audas alſo to be killed; yea, raiſed a cruel Perſecution 
_ « againſt the Chriſtians in Perſia, which continued 30 
« years, and therein periſhed an incredible number of 


« Chriſtians with unheard of torments.“ 

That horſes were dedicated to the ſun by the Per/ians, 
yea ſometimes ſacrificed to him, is affirmed by many 
ancient authors. Q, Curtius, when giving an account 
of the march of Darius's army, ſays *, „After this 
« came a Chariot drawn with white horſes, followed by 
« a horſe of an extraordinary ſize, which they called 
« the horſe of the ſun, Thoſe who led the horſes wore 
« white garments, and had golden rods in their hands.” 
Juſtin, who abridged the hiſtory of Trogus Pompeius, 
lays T, “The Perſians eſteem the Sun as the only God, and 
« that horſes are to be conſecrated to him.“ Ovid ſeems 
to intimate, that horſes are not only conſecrated to 
the Sun y the Per/ians, but allo offered in facrifice to 
him ||, Plutarch gives this account of the Perſian ſuper- 
ſtition, „This is the opinion of the greateſt and wiſeſt 
« part of mankind ; for ſome believe that there are two 
« Gods, as it were two rival workmen, the one whereof 
they make to be the maker of good things, and the 
« other of bad; and ſome call the better of theſe God, 
and the other Dæmon, as does Zoroaſtres the Magian, 
„ whom they report to be 5000 years elder than Trojaz 


times. [V. B. A groſs miſtake in Chronology, where the 


Heathens commonly err, having no fixed ſtandard about 
ancient times.] „ This Zoroaſtres therefore called the one 
« of theſe Oromazes, and the other Arimanius; and af- 
« firmed moreover, that the one of them did, of an 

thing ſenſible, the moſt reſemble light, and the other 
« darkneſs and ignorance 3 but that Mitbras was in the 
middle betwixt them. For which cauſe the Perſians 


call Mithras the mediator. And they tell us that 


* he firſt taught mankind to make vows and offerings 


* of 


* Curtius, lib. 3. cap. 3. + Juſtini Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 10. Nam & folew 
Perſe unum Deum eſſe credunt, & equos eidem Deo ſacratos ferunt. 
Faſtorum, lib. 1. ver. 355. | | 


Placat equo Perſis radiis Hyperiona cinctum, 
Ne det ur celeri victima tarda Deo, 
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« of thankſgiving to the one, and to offer averting and 
<< feral ſacrifice to the other. Finally, I ſhall add the 
teſtimony of Herodvte 3 I have found, ſays be +, 
< this to be the Religion of the Perſians : They nei 
<« ther build temples nor make ſtatues, they ſet up no 
e altars; yea, they account it madneſs to do ſo. This, 
< in my opinion, is becauſe they do not think, as the 
Greets, that the Gods had their origin from among 
<< men. Their way is, to go to the top of the higheſt 
« hills, and there to facrifice victims to Jupiter; ſo.they 
« call the whole circuit of the heavens. They ſacrifice 
ce to the ſun, to the moon, to fire, water and winds: 
<« to theſe only they ſacrificed from the beginning,” 
Herodote has alſo this remarkable ſtory concerning the 
Perſian ſaperſtition ||, Cyrus marching againſt Ball, 

being ſtopt by the river Gyndez, that runs into J. 
4 gris, one of his white conſecrated horſes briskly en. 
<« tered the river, and was ſwallowed up, and drowned 
de in a whirl-pool. Cyrus was ſo enraged at the river, 
cc as he threaten'd to make it ſo ſmall, as women might 
c go over it a foot; and for that end ſtopt his march 
C a whole ſummer, and cut the river into 180 channels 
“ upon each ſide, and the next ſeaſon he proſecuted 
his deſign againſt Babylon.” 

To conclude ; As to the horſes or chariots of the ſun, 
which 7ofiab took away, probably they were brought 
in among the Jews by Manaſſeh ; no prince, that ever 
fat upon the throne of Fudah, having carried the rebel 

lion againſt God ſo far as he. For he ſent almoſt into the 
remoteſt parts of the world for ſuch abominations to fill 
Iſrael with, and borrowed this of the Perſian. The 
horſes might be conſecrated to the ſun, tho? not offered 
as ſacrifices upon the altar. *Tis alſo evident, that 70. 
ſiab in his reformation, put down the prieſts who burn 
incenſe 10 Baal, -to the ſun, and io the moon, and to ibt 
' planets, [in the Hebrew, to Mazaloth] and to all the bt mo 
of heaven, 2 Kings xxiii. 3. It does not appear that n Was 


the times of the kings of Judab, theſe planets were I ho» 
SL wor- ber 


* Plutarch, of Iſis and Oſiris. Engl. Edit. 1704. pag. 105. 
+ Herodot. lid, 1. cap.131. Lib. 1. cap. 189. 
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worſhipped by the names they have had ſince. Venus 


other planets and remarkable ſtars, by ſome other 
names; but they had not then the fables about the ſe- 
veral conſtellations and ſtars, that were afterwards in- 
vented by the Greeks and Romans. 


Ne | 

ip Beſide the idolatry the Fews borrowed from their 
Fl neighbours, they had ſome peculiar to themſelves ; as 
cy WY that of Gideon's Ephod in the book of Judges, Chap. 


vii. 2229. The caſe ſeems to be this; Gideon 
having by God's command erected an altar in his own 
city Ophrab, Fudg. vi. 24—206. for an extraordinary 
he WW time and occaſion, thought it might be continued for 
ordinary uſe; and therefore, as he intended to procure 
. Wl prieſts, ſo he deſigned to make prieſtly garments, eſpe- 
en- cially an ephod, as the moſt coſtly, which, beſides its 


ned uſe in ſacred adminiſtrations, was alſo the inſtrument by 
er, which the mind of God was enquired and eee | 


gt San. xxx. 7. and might ſeem neceſſary for the judge to 
rch have at hand, that he might conſult God upon all occa- 
nes BY ſions. *T'is not probable he made uſe of the whole 1700 
ted WM ſhekels of gold, mentioned in the text for that uſe ; for 


a ſheke] weighing four drachms, or half an ounce, if 


ſan, you reduce 1700 half ounces into pounds, allowing 16 
gut WH ounces to the pound, the whole will amount to 53 pound, 
ver two ounces of gold, which would be too weighty a cloak 
bel- for any prieſt's ſhoulders. Probably then he applied 
the a part only of theſe ſhekels to make the Ephod, and other 


fil things appertaining to it, and reſerved the remainder of 


The this, and the other ſpoils, for the uſe of his own houſe, 
ered which from that time became a conſiderable family in 


- Lael, till it ended in Abimelech. I ſee no occaſion for 


urn Jurieu's conjecture“, that this Ephod was a military en- 


the ſign or ſtandard for the ſoldiers, for preſerving the me- 
50ſt mory of the defeat of the Midianites; for the Ephod 
xt in WW was only appointed for religious uſe, If it be enquired, 
were I how did T/-ael go a whoring after this Ephod, which 
wor- became a ſnare to Gideon and to his houſe, Judg. viii. 27. 


| 2 
F Hiſt, des Dogmes, &c. pag. 734. 


was called Helel, the fon of the morning, Iſa. xiv. 12. and 
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Nl. 220 Of Margemah and the Brazen Serpent. yo 
1 I anſwer with Mr. Pool on the text, That they commit- bou 
15 | ted ſuperſtition and idolatry with it, going thither to en. und 
Wl quire the will of God, whereby they were drawn from man 
I the true Ephod appointed by God for this end, and won 
19 which was to be worn by the high prieſt only. This be. Acc, 
„ came an occaſion of fin and ruin to him and his houſe lion 
1 Tho? Gideon was a good man, and did this with an ho. he { 
„ neſt mind, to ſet up religion in his own family, yet there Tr 
ll. were many {ins in it. (1.) Superſtition and will-worſhip, thy 
Wl! ſerving God by a device of his own, which was frequently nen 
. forbidden by God. (2.) Preſumption in wearing or cauſing aver 
1 other prieſts to wear this Kind of Ephod, which was pecu- tells 
1 lar to the high prieſt. (3.) Tranſgreſſion of a plan bei 
Lil | command of worſhipping God ordinarily but at one place, daur 
9 and one altar, Deut. xii. 5. and withdrawing people from ent, 
IN that place to another. (4.) Making a fearful ſchiſm or fear: 
Pi divifion among the people. (f.) Laying a ftumbling. Wi: ; 
| ; |. block, or an occaſion of ſuperſtition and idolatry before iſicms: 
IN. them, whom he knew to be too prone to it. Whpocti 
1 | | | ; wor{] 
1 Some authors find an idol mentioned in Prov. xxvi. 8, Vin hi: 
18 rendring the Hebrew word Margemab, Acervum Mercuri, TI 
| * Mercury's Heap, tho the Chaldee paraphraſt, and very NU 
Wh | many modern interpreters find nothing of this in that RW 
4 text. I doubt if Mercury's name was known in the time Nom 
1 of Solomon. | ays || 
The Brazen Serpent became an object of idolatry to ede 
| the Jews, and was therefore broken in pieces by Heze. rer 
g kiah, 2 Kings xviii. 4. He removed the high places, a: ure 
1 brate the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in Ne, 
1 Pieces the brazen ſerpent that Moſes had made: for unt! Ne! 
18 thoſe days the children of Iſrael did burn incenſe to il; ans WE i, 
| i be called i: Nehuſhtan, that is, a piece of braſs. It is not ral 
1% eaſy to determine when this idolatry began. Some con- beni. 
1 ceive its commencement was in the time of the kings of id g; 
1 Judah; others apprehend the Ifraelites worſhipped e 
„ even in the time of the Judges, ever ſince they began e wr 
'T Hi to be idolaters. The form of a ſerpent, ſo odious to man- 
| 1 kind, ſhould have made them abhor this idolatry ; but WM ri. 
it | | | this | De! 
| Wil * Sciden de Diis Syris, ſyntagma 2. cap. 15. pag. m. 35 r. 
1 | | 
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this could not hinder them, when they ſaw their neigh- 
bours worſhip their Gods in prodigious forms; as Molech 


man, and half a fiſh; Baalberih, under the figure of a 
woman with towers on her head; Beelzebub, the God of 
Acaron, in a three-headed ſtatue, a dog, a wolf, and a. 
lion's head. The devil, to conſecrate the form in which 
he ſeduced Eve, as it were to invalidate the firſt promiſe, 
] will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
tby ſeed and ber ſeed, did uſe all his efforts to turn 


wwerſion to the worſhip of ſerpents. The Roman Hiſtory 
tells us“, That Rome being grievouſly affiifted with the 
jetilence, the Romans ſent ambaſſacors to bring from Epi- 
daurus to Rome, the fign of ſculapius, which was a ſer- 
pent, that went aboard of its own accord, in which it ap- 
feared to them that God dwelt. When the ſhip came to the 
iſe in the Tiber, the God landing there of his own accord, a 
temple was conſecrated to Eſculapius. Ovid allo gives a 


worſhipped in a ſtatue of a human figure, with a ſtaff 
in his left hand, and a ſerpent about it. | 
The ſerpent was one of the moſt venerable ſymbols o 
zyptian religion, and very famous among the Phenicians. 
a/ebius gives a full account of it, in the fragment he has 
une rom Philo Biblius, the tranſlator of Sanchoniathon. He 
ayS ||, Taautus aztributed ſome divinity to the nature of 
to eragon and ſerpents, and the Phenicians and Egyptians 
exe- Neue bis opinion, for indeed theſe creatures abound much 


ad re in ſpirits than other Reptiles ; they have a fiery na- 


ein, and ſwiftneſs that cannot be expreſſed. Theres 
unt e tis looked on as holy, and comes into the myſteries.—— 
lis immortal and reſolves into itſelf ; for it cannot die @ na- 
ral death, but muſt die by the violence of ſome blow. The 
con- ienicians call it a good Daemon, the Egyptians, 'Cneph, 
1d give him a ſparrow-hawk's head, the whole very like 
be figure of the Greek G. Their meaning is to repreſent 
egan WF? world by this circle, and the good Demon by. the ſerpent 


Tit. Livii epitome, lib. 11. + Ovid. Metamorph. lib. 15. fab. 50. 
De præꝑ. Exang. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. m. 40, 41. Edit. 1688. 


under the figure of a bull with hands; Dagon, half a 


mens ſuperſtition this way, notwithſtanding their natural 


poetical account of it, That in that place AÆſculabius is 
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in the midſt of it. The Genius's, protectors of cities and 


countries, called tutelar Gods, were worſhipped undet 
the ſymbol of ſerpents. The figure of two ſerpents at 
the entry was a ſign the place was conſecrated to ſome 
hero or deity, according to Perſius , Away children, 
empty not your ſelves here, the place is ſacred by the pifure 
of two ſerpents. Many other teſtimonies might be brought 
into the field to ſhew, that the devil affected to be wor. 
ſhipped in the form of a ſerpent all the world over; 
The ſtory of Be! and the Dragon, in the laſt chapter of 
the apocryphal additions to Daniel, may confirm it. 
Dr. Nichols relates , That Sigiſmundus in his biſtory if 
Muſcovy declares, That the Samogithæ there worſhip a 
ſerpent, which they keep by them, and tells a ſtory of à poor 
man that was horribly abuſed by the Devil for relinquiſhing 
the worſhip of his ſerpent. The like Gaguinus in his Sarma- 


tia Europæa tells of the Lithuanians, as alſo Scaliger in 


bis exercitations 3 and that they ſacrifice to them milk and 
cocks. The lite ſerpent-worſhip the ſame Scaliger relate; 


ef the people of Calecut in the Indies, in his notes upon 
_ Ariſtotle's book of animals. And Philip Melancthon 70 


a ſtrange ſtory of ſome prieſts ſomewhere in Aſia, that carry 
about a ſerpent in a brazen veſſel, which they attend wit 
a great deal of muſick and charms in verſe: The ſerpent 
lifts up himſelf, and opens his mouth, and thruſts out the 
head of a beautiful virgin; the devil thereby glorying in this 
miſcarriage among i beſe poor idolaters. And ſome books ij 
travels into the Weſt-Indies give the like account there. 
But I have inſiſted long enough upon the idolatry of 
the Egyptians, Phenicians, Syrians, Iſraelites, Fews, Co- 
naanites, and other eaſtern nations. Only I hope what 
hath been ſaid may in ſome meaſure give light to ſeve- 
ral paſſages of the Sacred Scriptures ; may preſent us with 
a view of the lamentable condition of the Gentile world, 
who knew not the only living and true God; and hence 
we may infer the ineſtimable benefit of true moe 
| Bs | Which 
& Satyr. 1. ver. 113. | 
Pinge duos angues. Pueri, ſacer eſt locus: extra 
Mes ite | | 


+ Dr. Nichols's Conference with a Theiſt, pag. 200. 
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which baniſhes this abominable idolatry, and diſcovers 
the only way to everlaſting life, 8 | 


One thing muſt be further remarked, That tho? the Jes 
were really moſt guilty of ſeveral kinds of idolatry, 
eſpecially before the Babyloniſh captivity, as has been al- 
ready declared, and for which the Lord in his juſtice 
puniſhed them; yet the Heathens very unjuſtly charged 
them with ſome acts of idolatry of which they were 
innocent. The Greeks, and after them the Romans are 
the only ancient pagan writers, which are now remain- 
ing, except a few imperfect copied fragments. Now 
the Greeks themſelves knew nothing of the Fews, till 
about the middle of the Perſian monarchy, long after 
the captivity, and the reſtoration from Babylon. Since 
that time it does not appear that the Fews polluted 
themſelves with heatheniſh idolatry, and therefore the 


made uſe of the teſtimony of ſeveral ancient writers to 
confirm the authority of ſeveral facts related in the bible *, 
and taken notice of ſome of the fabulous reports of the 
Heathens againſt the Fewws. I ſhall not now reſume their 
teſtimonies at length. Only I obſerve, that Juſtin, as 


%„vere baniſhed from Egypt for the ſcab; which is nothing 
„bot the boils and blains inflicted on the Egyptians for re- 
; of fuſing to let Iſrael go, Exod. ix. 8 12. Thoſe ſa- 

wed things of Egypt, which, he ſays, Moſes ſtole away, 
are only the Jewels and precious things the 1/-aelites bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians before their departure: And 
wben the Egyptians ſought to recover them, the tempeſts, 
by which, he ſays, they were obliged to return home, is the 


_ irowning of Pharaoh and his hoſt in the red-ſea, whereby 
11a, Mey went to a fatal home. Te 
once . Plutarch very unjuſtly accuſes the Jes of obſerving 

bacchanals, or rites in honour of Bacchus ||, at the 


eat of tabernacles. But Cornelius Tacitus ſays more 
ruly, That the rites of the Fews differ from other 
nations 


* See Pag. 123, to 127. + Lib. 36. cap. 2. |} Sympoſiacs, 
00k - Queſt, 5. ; 6s 


Gentiles abhorred them. I have in the former chapter 


well as ſome other profane writers, ſays T, The Jews 
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nations . Yet the ſame author reproacheth them ax 
guilty of worſhipping the aſs ; for he ſays , Ihen they 
came out of Egypt, nothing troubled them more than th; 
want of water z when they happened to meet a great con 
pany of wild aſſes, Moſes followed them, gueſſire that in 
the graſs where they uſed to feed, there would be ſprings of 
water. — The figure of an aſs, ſays he, which lot 
their wandring and ſhewed them the fountain of water, he 
conſecrated to be worſhipped in the holy place. This was 
alſo objected by Appion the Grammarian, and refuted 
long ago by Joſephus, with many others of that kind. 
Joſepbus ſpeaks thus ||, ** The Egyptians ſhould not re- 
“ proach us with calumnies of this kind. The aſs is 


„as good as the goats and other vile creatures they 


ce adore as deities. How can we be guilty in this matter, 


ce ſince we ule ftill the ſame laws? Our city has been 


« often oppreſſed with the fortune of war as well as others, 
«<< Theos, Pompey the great, Licinius Craſſus, and laſt of 
4 all Titus Ceſar entred our temple, and found nothing 
ce of that kind there, only pure religion.—— Appion 
« ſhould have conſidered this, unleſs he had the heart of 
< an afs, or the impudence of a dog, which his people 
« uſe to worſhip. We aſcribe no honour or power to 
c aſſes, as the Egyptians do to ſerpents, and crocodiles, 
« when they account thoſe who are bitten by the ſer— 
« pents, or devoured by the Crocodiles, happy and 
„ worthy of God.” It is well known that when the 
Emperor Caius Caligula ordered the Fews to receive his 
ſtatue into the temple, they refuſed z upon which he 
threatned a deſtructive war againſt them, which was 
prevented by the addreſs of king Agrippa, and the em- 
baſſy of Philo Fudeus j. The Fews would rather loſe 


their lives, than ſuffer any idolatrous image to be ſet up 


in their temple : ſo far were they from the worſhip of an 
aſs, which indeed they are never. charged with, but by 
| I. the 
* Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 2. Moſes, quo ſibi in poſterum gentem firmaret, 
novos ritus contrarioſque ceteris mortalibus indiait, - profana iliic omnia 
que apud nos ſacra, &c. Eo | 
_ + Ibid. Effigiem animalis, quo monſirante -errorem ſutimque 
depulerant, penetral; ſacravere, |) Contra Appionem, liv. 2. 


Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 18, cap. 10, 11. Philo Judzus Legat. ad Calum: 
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the calumnies of their adverſaries. And no leſs abſurd 
is the calumny of Petronius *, who charges them with 
worſh ipping a ſwine. N | 


Leaving the Eaſtern nations, *tis proper now to move 
to the Weſt, and conſider the idolatry of the Greeks, 
Romans, and other - weſtern nations, before the coming 
of Chriſt. In the entry upon this ſubject, I ſhall offer 
ſome general remarks, which may give- ſome light to 
this whole affair. Firſt, Nothing can be more mon- 
ſtrous than the idolatry of the Greeks and Romans, *Tis 
well known all the world over, *tis contained in their 
books, in their poets and claſſics, which are in the 
hands .even of children. There we meet with an incre- 
dible number of Gods. Heſiod reckons no leſs than three 
myriads, or thirty thouſand of them . Varro, cited 
by Auguſtine, has the ſame number of them 4. Every 
thing had 1ts peculiar deity, the cities, fields, houſes, 
families, edifices, gates, nuptial chambers, marriages, 


births, deaths, ſepulchres, wheat, trees, gardens, the 


heavens, the earth, rivers, fountains, woods, the ſea, 
and hell itſelf : every thing was made up of Gods. 24ly, 
Among theſe there were many guilty of abominable 


crimes, of adultery, ſodomy, rape, and all manner of 


debauchery. Cicero owns this ||, That the moſt abſurd 
ES things 
* Fudens licet & porcinum numen adoret. 
＋ Epyay lib. 1. ver. 252. _ | | 
| Tots p Ul e e R meauBoTeipy 
A'Vavalor CY, puraxcs JAY Ap v. 
"Ot pa QuAdooeoiy Ts Sixas x) Auꝗ,ẽ E 
| The ſame in Engliſh. 
Three Myriads of immortal Gods there be 
Upon the fruitful Earth, of Fove's great Progeny ; 
Who Mortals keep, the Laws obſerve, and wicked Works do ſee. 


I De Civitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 5, 6. 


| Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. $.42. Nec enim multò abſur- 
diorg ſunt ea, que poetarum vocibus fuſa, ipſa ſuavitate nocuerunt : qui 

ira inflammatos, & libidine furentes, induxerunt Deos: feceruntque 
ut eorum bella, pugnas, pralia, vulnera videremus : odia preterea, diſ⸗ 


dia, diſcordias, ortus, interitus, querelas, lamentationes, effuſas in omni 


mtemperantie libidines, adulteria, vincula, cum humano genere concu. 
* . . 1. que ex immortali procreatos. ö Zo 
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ſantneſs o 


things 225 by the poets, which do harm even by the pleg- 

their ſiyle : for they have introduced Gods infia- 
med with anger, mad with luſt, and have made 1, ſee 
their wars, battles, fightings, wounds, their hatred, diffe- 
rences, ſtrivings, their births, deaths, complaints, lamen- ] 
tations, their luſts exceeding in every kind of intemperance; / 
their adulteries, ſetters, their lying with mankind, and nor- 


tals begotten A immortal Gods. ; 
_ Thirdly, Tho' the Greeks and Romans ſuppoſe their e 
Gods eternal and immortal; yet there was not one of t 
them but had their fathers, mothers, their genealogy, 0 
their birth, and in ſhort the circumſtances of their whole fi 
life publiſhed to the world. Thus Jupiter, the chief of te 
their deities, was the Son of Saturn, as Saturn was of ad 
Czlus. Yea, there were tombs erected for the greateſt W 
part of them. We are told of one Eubemerus, a natie Fix 
of Meſſina in Sicily, who publiſhed the birth and death Ii 
of all the Gods, ix — from authentic inſcriptions found an 
in the heathen temples. There was a large extract of 0 
that book of Euhemerys in the ſixth book of Diodiru Wi f 
Siculus;, but that'salſo now wanting. Perhaps the hes. me 
then prieſts, jealous of their reputation, did ſupprels wi 
this treatiſe, by caſtrating the work of Diodorus, and int 
leaving out five books, from the end of the fifth to te „n. 
beginning of the eleventh. Only there is a fragment WW bar 
thereof tranſmitted to us by Euſebius . The primitie WM are 
fathers have not been wanting to make uſe of his auth y/ 
rity to prove the heathen Gods to have been no more th out 
dead men t. The Heathens themſelves look on Euben hig 
with a different aſpect: Sextus Empiricus calls him and 
atheiſt, and an impious man, and puts him in the ſan pric 
rank with Diagoras and Theodores. Plutarch in his bool to | 
of 1fis and Oſiris, ſays, Euhemerus the Meſſineſe has ſpea 
the author of thoſe fables he has thought fit to divulge, i chaj 
not being founded on the leaſt probability of truth. Ci ; 
ſays 4, As to thoſe who ſay , ſtrong, famous or poem = | 
men after their death came to be Gods, and that the/e r 1 3 
5 2 c | | | 
6 FO Sr 8 „ & 7 
* De Præp. Evang. lib. 2. cap. 2. | Ten 
1 = de Cs. Dei, lid. 4. cap. 7. |} 


+ De natura Deorum, li. 1. 5. 119. or near the End of that Bool. 
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the ſame which we worſhip and pray to, with the higheſt 
veneratiofts are they nat void of all religion? Which method = 
was chiefly gone into by Euhemerus, whom our countryman 
Ennius, befide others, has tranſlated and followed. For by 
Euhemerus the deaths and burials of the Gods. are demon- 
firated ; and therefore tis to be doubted if be bas confirmed 
religion, or altogether laben it away. But Eunius had a 
more favourable ſentiment of him, becauſe he not only 
embraced his opinion, but alſo tranſlated his hiſtory of 
the Gods into Latin; as appears from that teſtimony of 
Cicero we have juſt now cited, and by Lactantius, who 
ſays the ſame*. It ſeems ſurpriſing that the Pagan wri- 
ters ſhould be ſo incenſed againſt Eubemerus, for giving 
account of the lives of their Gods, who were but men; 
when the Theogony of Heſiod, the works of Homer, and 
generally of all the poets, does narrate their births, 
lives, and genealogies, which cannot be appropriated to 
any thing elſe but men. Manilius aſſures us , That the 
poets by their verſes have turned the whole heavens into a 
falle. And Cicero himſelf, who is ſo angry with Eube- 
merus, does confeſs +, That the whole heavens are filled 
with mankind ; that if we ſearch into ancient things, and 
into what the writers in Greece have recorded, we may 
find that the very chief deities, the majorum gentium Dit, 
bave gone from this earth unto heaven; their ſepulchres 
are ſhown in Greece, which they who are initiated into theſe 
myſteries ought to remember. Alexander the Great wrote 
out of Egypt to his mother, that even the Gods of the 
higher rank, Jupiter, Funo, Saturn, &c. were men, 
and that this ſecret was laid open to him by Leo the great 
prieſt of the ſacred things in Egypt, deſiring the letter 
to be burnt after it revealed this to her l. But I ſhall 
ſpeak afterward of the abſurdities of heatheniſm in a 


chapter by itſelf. FE 
Q 2 a Fourthly, 


* De falfa religione, lib. 1. cap. 11. 

+ Aſtronomicon, lib. 2.ver. 37. ä | 
| Quorum carminibus nihil eſt niſi fabula celum. 

+ Tuſc. 2 1.9.28, 29. Totum prope calum nonne humane 
genere completum eft ? : | 


|| Apud Auguſtin. de Gzv. Dei, lib. S. cap. 5. 
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228 Remarks upon the Idolatry 
Pͤyuribly, J remark that the Greeks, and after them the 
Romans, borrowed a great part, not only of their learn. 
ing, but alſo of their ſuperſtition, from the Egyptian 
and other eaſtern nations. Befide what has been alread 
obſerved “ we may further take notice, that Abraham, 
and ſome of the Patriarchs, eſpecially Joſeph, having 
occaſion to reſide ſome time in Egypt, did probably leave 
ſome tincture of divine truths among them, which, by 
frequent commerce with the Fews, they might, if they 
ſo inclined, further improve ; eſpecially after the bible 
was tranſlated by the LXX Interpreters; and laid up in 
the Alexandrian library, in the reign of Ptolemeus Phi- 
ladelpbhus. Plato, the 8 Athenian philoſopher, who 
came neareſt to the truth in divine matters of any of the 
heathen, having in his travels to the Eaſt converſed with 
the Jews, for the improvement of his knowledge T, and 
got ſome inſight into the writings of Moſes, and the 
other ſacred books, he learned many things from them, 
which others of his profeſſion could not attain to; and 
therefore he is ſaid by Numenius + to be none other than 
Moſes ſpeaking Greek. 
But of people, eſpecially thoſe who live without God 
in the world, are more ready to learn evil than good: 
and it ſeems pretty plain from the Greek heatheniſh au- 
thors, which I ſhall name, that they learned much of 
their idolatry and ſuperſtition, with the fables about 
it, from the Eaſt. Diodorus Siculus, who wrote 1n the 
time of Julius and Auguſtus Ceſars at Rome, and tra- 
velled over a great part of the world, eſpecially Zgy/', Wi = 

to make his hiſtory more compleat and exact, and i 
therefore may be credited that he would not lye to tie 
prejudice of his own cauſe, ſays , The prieſts of Egyf! 
tell in their ſacred commentaries, that Orpheus, Muſæus 
Melampus, Dædalus, tbe Poet Homer, Lycurgus tt 
Spartan, Solon the Athenian, Plato the Philoſopher, Fy- 
thagoras the Samian, Eudoxus the Mathematician, De- 
mocritus the Abderite, and Oenopides Chius came i 
them they give Signs of the whole by images and r. 
taken 

Dee Pag. 49. + Joſephus contra Appionem, lib. 2. 


+ Suidas in NspnviG. Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 1. 
I Bibl. Hiſt, lib, x, cap. 996. 
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taken from works and places, and demonſtrations from each 


of their profeſſions, whereby they prove that all thoſe things 


for which the Greeks were remarkable, were borrowed 


from Egypt. Orpheus took all his myſtical rites, and the 


Orgia or Feaſts. celebrated about them, from thence, and 
bis whole fable about hell, the ceremomes of initiation to 
Oſiris and Bacchus are the ſame; and thoſe of Iſis and 
Ceres, tho" they differ in name, yet they plainly agree. 


Many other proofs of this aſſertion Diodorus gives, even 


to the end of his firſt book. Herodote is of the ſame 
opinion. Plutarch contradicts him, upon this ſlender 


reaſon, That neither Homer, Heſiod nor Pindar, nor 


ſome other ancient poets mention it. Yetin my opinion 
the ame Plutarch, in another place, goes into the ſame 
ſentiments 3 for he ſays Þ, So great was the piety of the 
Egyptian philoſophy about things divine, which is alſo con- 
firmed by the moſt learned among the Greeks, as Solon, 
Thales, Plato, Eudoxus, and as ſome ſay, even Lycur- 
gus, going to Egypt, and converſing with the prieſts, of 
which they ſay that Eudoxus was the auditor of Chonupheus 
the prieſt of Memphis, Solon of Sonchis prieſt of Sais, 
and Pythagoras of Oenupheus priz/t of Heliopolis. *Tis 
alſo highly probable, that Greece, being inhabited by 
Colonies from diverſe nations, did borrow from every 
one of theſe ſome part of their religious ceremonies. 


The Thebans being deſcended from the Phenicians, re- 


tained a great part of their ſuperſtition, and the Argives 
are thought to have been inſtructed in the Egyptian reli- 
gion by Danaus and his fucceſſors ; beſide ſeveral kinds of 


ſuperſtition their great men learned by travels and com- 
So afraid were the Athenians 


merce into other nations, 
of neglecting any ceremony they had heard of, that the 
Apoſtle Paul tells us, they had erected an altar iv an un- 
known God. | 

Fifthly, The wiſer ſort of the heathens being aſhamed 
of the extravagant abſurdities in their religion, have con- 
trived many ways to palliate the matter. They alledge 
three forts of divinity, uubien, pu, and Tori, that 

| . : | 15, 


* Of the maliceof Herodote. 
+ Ot Iſis and Oſiris, in his Morals, pag. m. 1291. 
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is, fabulous, phyſical and political. The firſt is the divinity 
of theit poets, the ſecond of their philoſophers, and the 
third of their prieſts. The #z/, as it is monſtrous and 
abominable, is rejected by the wiſeſt of the heathen, 
Varro owns“, that they aſcribe ſuch things t the Gods, 
as art not to be ſaid of the vileſt men; The ſerond ſort is the 
divinity of the philoſophers, which tho' Varro did not 
altogether diſapprove, yet he repreſents it as dangerous, 
and would have it confined to ſchools, becauſe they take 

a liberty of diſputing concerning the nature of the Gods, 
and contradict many things received for undeniable truths 
among the people. The 1hird ſort of their divinity was 
that uſed among the prieſts and the people, according to 
their worſhip received and practiſed in their temples. The 
wiſer ſort of the heathens have laboured hard to retrench 


fictions in baſe ſhapes. Cicero loudly complains of itt, 
ſaying, Their way of contriving feigned Gods had begotten 
falſe opinions, turbulent errors and ſuperſtitions, like old 
Wives fables ; for the figure of their Gods, their age, cloath- 
ing and dreſſing are made known ;, their alliances, marriage, 
affinities, and every thing reſembling human weakneſs. For 
they are brought in as men diſturbed by paſſion ; we hear if 
their liſts, ſickneſs, anger; yea, as the fables tell us, the 
Gods have not wanted wars and battles, not only in Homer, 
where the Gods defended armies contrary to one anoiber, 
but alſo they have bad their own wars with the Titans and 
i Giants. Theſe things, ſays he, are both fooliſhly ſaid and 
| believed, and are full of levity and madneſs. But the ex- 
| cuſe is frivolous ; there is no difference between their beſt 
| _ divinity and that of the poets. The Gods of the poets 
| were the very ſame, in honour of whom the Greeks and 
| Romans built temples ; their worſhip and ſervice, ther 
| myſteries, their ſcenick games celebrated to their me- 
| mory, their feaſts, Sc. all theſe were founded on the fi. 
dles of the poets, and the repreſentations they made ol 
[ the Gods. The myſterious rites of Ceres, for inftance, 


at 


is | * Apud Auguſtinumde Civitate Dei, lib. 6. cap. . | 
| ; De Natura Deorum, lib. 2.5. 70. —Hec eb creduntur 0 
dwuntur ſtultiſimè, & plena ſunt futilitatis & ſumme levitatis. 
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at which none but women were to be preſent, had their 
foundation in what had been ſaid by the poets of the 
rape of Proſerpine by Pluto. The priefts of the God- 
dels Cybele were eunuchs, by reaſon of the ſtory of the 
amours of Cybele with Atys, and the hard fate that hap- 
pened to that young man, to have his genitals cut off b 
the jealous Goddeſs. St. Auſtin, in his books de civi- 
tate Dei, gives a hundred inſtances of that kind, to 
ſhew the divinity of the poets, that expoſed the Heathens 
to the reſentment of the Chriſtians, was the ſame that 
was practiſed in their Temples, and maintained in their 
Religion. | | 

They made uſe of another pretence for palliating the 
enormity of their divinity, that their phyſiology, or 


natural philoſophy, lay couched under that veil, and 


that Orpheus, Linus, Heſiod, and Homer, did repreſent 


the affairs of nature under theſe riddles. Thus Plutarch 


explained whatever he judged enormous in the divinity 
of the Egyptians T. But this does not juſtify the mon- 
ſtrous tenets of the Heathen; for inſtead of meeting 
with one thing, the true ſenſe whereof may be appli- 
cable to ſome natural Phenomenon, there are an hun- 
dred that will not admit of ſuch an interpretation. I 
would ask by what kind of allegory they can explain 
all we meet with in the poets, concerning the genealo- 


gies of their Gods, their Adulteries, Inceſts, Rapes, 


Drunkenneſs, Inſolence, and a thouſand things of that 
kind? | | 


For further juſtifying the heathen theology, *tis al- 


ledged, that in effect the heathens owned no more but 
one God, all their different deities being only the attri- 
butes and actions of one and the ſame. The divine vir- 
tue extended all over the univerſe, is called Jupiter in 
Heaven, Juno in the Air, Neptune in the Sea, Cybele on 
the Earth, and Pluto in the ſubterranean Parts. Many 


paſſages in the writings of the Heathen may prove them 


to have acknowledged no more than one God. Clemens 
of Alexandria advances *, among many others, a paſſage 
Ws 72 


+ Treatiſe of 1/s and Oſiris. * Stromatum lib. 6. 
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of Sophocles, cited by Hecatæus the Abderite, who wrote 
a hiſtory of the Jes that's now loſt, where the unity of 
God is expreſſed in very convincing terms. He ſays, 
Certainly there is only one God, who has made heaven and 
earth, the tempeſtuous ſea, and turbulent winds : But "Ie 
miſerable mortals have turned away our hearts, by ere{ing 
ſtatues to the Gods, of ſtone, braſs, gold, and ivory, to whom 
we ſacrifice, and conſecrate feſtival days; there is the whole 
aim of our piety. In the ſame book he quotes a paſſage 
out of Xenophanes the Colophonian, ſaying, The ſovereign 
God of us, and of them in heaven, is one, bearing reſems 
| blance to mankind, either in body or in mind. Lactantius 
ſays, Pythagoras unum Deum confitetur, dicens incorpora- 
lem eſſe mentemÞ+ ; i. e. Pythagoras confeſſes there is one 
God, whoſe mind is incorporeal or ſpiritual. The ſame 
author ſays, that Pythagoras gives this definition of a 
Deity 3 God is a ſpirit, diffuſed and paſſing through the 
whole of nature, and all parts of the world, from whom all 
creatures have their life k. Virgil ſpeaks to the ſame pur. 
Pole , and Cicero expreſſes his thoughts thus [*]; Ve 
cannot conceive of God otherwiſe, than of a mind that i 
looſe and free from all compoſition with mortals, perceiving 


and moving all things. Theſe authors had certainly ſome. 


notion of the unity of God. Plato frequently calls God [+] 
AS. <4 \ 
To dy, the One-Being, and OnuOupſ0G the Creator of the 
world; and ſays, this one Being is the ſupreme gover- 
nour of men, and the ſovereign of all thoſe called infe- 
riour Gods. Socrates, Plato's maſter, was put to death, 
for having ſcoffed at the heathen Gods: yet the Delphi 
Oracle declared him the wiſeſt of mankind. The ſame 
doctrine was taught by Proclus, Jamblichus, Hieracles, 
and other Platonics, in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian 
| Church: 
+ De ira Dei, cap. 11. operum pag. m. 704. | 
F De falſa religione, lib. 1. cap. 5. operum Lactantii, pag. m. 20. 
|] Georg. lib. 4. ver. 221, &c. - 
| — Deum namque ire per omnes | | 
Terraſque, tradtuſque maris, cœlumque profundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 


Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
[*] De conſolatione. 


[+] In Parmenide, in Timæo, in Epimenide, &c. 
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Church: But they were of the Chriſtian School at Alex- 
andria, where they had ſucked in ſome of theſe firſt 
principles of Religion with their philoſophy, as has been 
formerly proved“. Seneca allo ſays, That the ſeveral 
names appropriated to the Deities, were * different names 
of the ſame God, uſing his power in different ways F. 
What Plutarch ſays concerning Thebes, a city of Egypt, 
is remarkable , That all Egypt paid a certain tax, laid 
on by the prieſts to defray the charges expended upon the 
images of thoſe creatures, that were worſhipped in their 
temples 3 but the Thebans would not pay that tribute, becauſe 
it was their opinion, that nothing but what was immortal 
could be a God. The inſcription alſo that he ſpeaks of, that 
was upon the ſtatue of Minerva at Sais, deſerves our no- 
tice |, 1 am every thing that has been, that is now, and ever 
will be. And any body, who with attention reads that trea- 
tiſe in Plutarch*s morals, entitled, What ſignifies the word 
cl, engraven over the temple at Delphi? will find frequent 
aſſertions, That God is one; that be alone is; that he never 
had a beginning by generation, nor will have an end by cor- 
ruttion. El £y, thou art one, God alone is, &, that is to 
ſay, thou art, giving a good teſtimony in his behalf, that in 
him there is never any change or mutation, &c. This en- 
tirely deſtroys the plurality of Gods. The words of 
Pliny againſt images of the Deity, and the plurality of 
Gods, are very plain : you have them at the foot of the 
page [*]. | 

After all theſe proofs, and others that might be ad- 
duced, there remains no ground to doubt but ſome of 
the Heathens had a little knowledge of the unity of God. 
Which truth diſcovered its luſtre even amidſt theſe dark 


times, 


* See pag. 49. 

+ De beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 8. operum pag. m. 33. 
7 Of is and Oſiris. | 

Ibidem. | | | | | 

[*] Naturalis Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 79. Quapropter effigiem Dei formam- 
que querere, imbecillitatis humane reor. Quiſquis eſt Deus (ſs modo 
eft alius) & quacunque in parte, totus eſt ſenſus, totus viſus, totus au- 
ditus, totus anime, totus animi, totus 2 Innumeros quidem credere 
atque etiam ex virtutibus vitiiſque hominum, ut Pudicitiam, Concordiam, 
Mentem, Spem, Honorem, Clementiam, Fidem, aut (ut Democrito pla- 
cut) duos omnino, Pænam & Beneficium, majorem ad ſocordiam accedit. 
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times, and is a proof of the truth of the Chriſtian Re. 


ligion, and that the fundamental principles thereof are 8 
agreeable to the light of nature; but is of no weight Jan 
to juſtify the divinity of the Heathen. For this point fab 
was confined to a ſmall number of the wiſer ſort, who F 
had improved reaſon beyond the vulgar, and ſearched ane 
the true nature of things, and were therefore ſenſible of hor 
the abſurdities of their Religion, concerning the multi- ,,. 
plicity of Gods. But the devotion of the generality did, Wi ped 
in effect, extend to all the ſuperſtitious Deities ; and cor 
fince they made Gods of the World, and its ſeveral parts, thri 
the Sun, Moon, Earth, and Elements, they did alſo wor. and 
ſhip them as diſtinct Deities ; for the Sun cannot be the the 
Moon or the Earth. I ſhall afterward more particular- 5 
ly diſcover the vanity and wickedneſs of the Heatheniſh 77 
Religion: what has been ſaid, is ſufficient at this time. A 
Theſe things being premiſed, I may diſcourſe more Wy, 
briefly of the Idolatry of the Greeks and Romans, ſince MW om: 
any body who pleaſes may have an account of it by the BM om: 
ancient Mythic writers, Palæ pbatus, Phornutus, Apollodo- Wi drun 
rus, &c. and by abundance of moder n authors, who | of $, 
have wrote the Greek and Roman antiquities, this P 
ES mod, 

Tho? the number of the Deities worſhipped in Greer? A 
was incredible, (we have already heard that Head made 
reckons three Myriads, or 30000 of them) yet they ilver 
owned but twelve principal Gods, viz. Jupiter, Saturn, They 
Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, Minerva, Diana, Venus, Juno, Were 
Ceres, Mercurius, and Vulcan, Hence their altar was Pere 
called B 700 See 0c cvs the Altar of the twelvt Over. 
Gods. Indeed Neptune, Pluto, Proſerpina, and ſome Aer 
others, were of no leſs eſteem among them. Theſe He h. 
Deities they worſhipped, and by them they uſed to ſwear. deal o 


They made alſo Gods of the paſſions, of accidents, and 
ſeveral creatures. 1 8 
Their chief God, or rather Idol, was Jupiter, whom were! 
they called father and king of Gods; him they owned 
as their deliverer, counſellor, and defender of their towns: hard 


yet their poet Homer deſcribes him as an adulteref, by the 


See pag. 225, 
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makes him undergo hardſhips, to be bound till Thetis 
looſed him, to be falſe in his promiſes to Agamemnon, a 
laughing ſtock to Juno and Minerva, a ſlave to luſt, and 
ſobſect to ſleep. | 
Saturn was a cruel God, who deyoured his children, 
and could not be pacified but by ſacrificing infants. In 
honour of him they kept a feaſt called Kporia, or Sa- 
;yrnalia, as did afterwards the Romans. They worſhip- 
ped him bare headed, but other Deities with their heads 
covered. He was bound by Jupiter for injuſtice, and 
thruſt down to hell; yet they held his government happy, 
and that under him was the golden age. He found out 
the uſe of the ſcythe or pruning-hook, with which he 
was painted. He taught the Italians husbandry : hence 
[taly was called Saturnia, the land of Saturn. : 
Another Deity of theirs was Bacchus, or Liber, called 
by the Greeks Lyæus, Dionyſius, Bromius, &c. He was 
ſometimes reprefented as a man, ſometimes as a bull, 
ſometimes as a goat, to ſhew the different diſpoſition of 
drunkards. They called him groves twice born, fitſt 
lof Semele, then of Jupiter. He was crowned with ivy, 
his Feaſts or Bacchanals were full of diſorder, riot, im- 
modeſty, and madneſs. | 


A fourth Deity was Apollo, Phebus, or the Sun. They 
made him God of ſhepherds, they armed him with a 
ey diver bow, and therefore Homer calls him æprupò rotoc. 
„ They made him the author of divinations. His oracles 
10, vere famous every where. They that died ſuddenly, 
vas Wi were ſaid to be killed by him. They made him preſide 
ve over mufick and phyſick; and therefore he was called 
me Wh Arficakoc and *'ATorpIT ao that is, deliverer from evil. 
cle He had a rich temple at Delphos, beautified with a great 
deal of gold, and therefore called by Pindar roxuxpucc 
jand from his golden bow he was named xpyuggrotoc He 
ſuperintended the citharon, and Mercury the harp : they 

were both worſhipped at one altar. 
Their fifth Deity was Mars the God of war. For his 
hard heart, his armour, and brazen face, he was called 
by the Greeks „dN He was the ſwifteſt of the hea- 
hen Gods, yet was over-reached by Vulcan the ſloweſt; 
| to 
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to let us ſee that ſtrength is oft overcome by policy. 
He had his intrigues with Venus: military men have their 
own amours. . He is joined with Minerva: arts and arm 
do meet together. He was a great God among the Gree}; 
and greater among the Romans. To him they conſecra- 
ted feaſts and divers temples, not only as their tutelar 
God, but as father of Romulus their founder. He i; 
called by the poets inconſtant, mutable, falſe, treache. 
rous. Miſerable 1s the country where he reigns : his 
greateſt enemies are Jupiter and Minerva, peaceable 
princes, and wiſe counſellors, | 
Minerva was the chief Goddeſs of Athens. Her feſti. 
vals were called Panathenda, and her chief temple Paz. 
thenium, or Panathenæum. From her perpetual celibacy, 


The was called IIxpd evo, 4 Virgin. She has the next 


place to Jupiter, and wears his arms the Ægis, to ſhe 
that kings ſhould not be without wiſe men about them, 
When ſhe came out of Jupiter's brain, ſhe made a noiſe, 


brandiſning her ſpear, as the fable ſays, at which mor- 


tals were afraid. She had her Palladium at Athens, as 
well as at Troy, and at Rome ſeveral temples. 

Diana was the ſiſter of Apollo : ſhe was worſhipped by 
the Greeks in the habit of a woman, armed with boy 
and arrows, and alſo by the Romans. To her they 
erected temples, the chiefeſt whereof was on the Auen. 
tine hill. She is called by Pindar {rTrooor, the horſe 
driver, By her they 8 the Moon, to which 
they aſſigned horſes, to ſignify her motion. She had 
alſo a golden chariot drawn by white hinds. She was 
repreſented with a torch in her hand, as Hecate is always, 
becauſe ſhe and Hecate are all one, and ſhe was allo 
the ſame with Proſerpine, and is called Triformis, from 
the Moon's three different lights. She was a cruel God: 
deſs, who would not be ſatisfied without human victims. 
In Arcadia ſhe was covered with a hind's ſkin, with a 
torch in one hand, and two ſerpents in the other, and 
on her ſhoulders a bow and quiver. 

Venus was the Goddeſs of love and pleaſures, becauk 
of her extraordinary beauty. Her chariot was drawn 
by ſwans and pidgeons, laſcivious birds. She was 4 

| re 
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red at Amathus, Cythera, and Paphos, pleaſant mountains 
in the iſle of Cyprus, whence ſhe is deſigned. Tacitus“ 
hath a fine deſcription of her temple at Paphos. She 


pad ſeveral children, as Hymenæus, the God of mar- 


rages. The three Graces were her daughters that kept 
her company. She was mother of two Cupids, Gods of 
love; the one was honeſt, the other preſided over un- 
lawful pleaſures. He had wings on his back, and a 
quiver full of ſharp burning arrows. The infamous 
Priapus owned her for his mother. She was had in ho- 
nour as much at Rome as in Greece, as being the mo- 
ther of Aineas, from whom the Romans deduced their 
original; and therefore they honoured her with many 
temples, and ſhe was worſhipped chiefly by the women. 
She was crowned with myrtle and roſes; and the fable 
ſays, ſhe was begot of ſea-froth. All theſe do expreſs 
the qualities of love. | 
Mercury was alſo adored by the Greeks. Him they 
called the fon of Jupiter and Maia, daughter of Atlas, 
who bears up the heavens with his ſhoulders. He was 


| faid to be born in the mountain Cyllene in Arcadia. 


His ordinary office was ambaſſador and interpreter of the 
Gods, In this quality he had wings at his heels, and at 
his head, and in his hand a Caduceus, which was a rod 
with two ſerpents twiſting their tails about it, in token 
of peace and amity. Tis conceived by ſome |, that 
Mercury is the diſcourſe which interprets our mind and 
thought 3, it flies as he did. He had one ſon by Venus his 
liter: the child was ſaid to be an hermaphrodite ; who, 
as the fable ſays, happened to meet with the nymph 
Salmacis at a fountain, and the Gods, at her earneſt 
requeſt, made of their bodies but one, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as both ſexes were preſerved intire. By this the 
poets give us to underſtand the union that ſhould be be- 
tween married perſons ; they ought to be one body and 
one heart. Mercury was worſhipped as the God of mu- 
lic and merchandiſing. He had the charge of wreſt- 
lers, and was called Evarcovioc He was faid to keep 

the 


* Tacitus Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
t Galrruchins's Hiſtory of the Heathen Gods, pag. 48. 
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the doors from thieves, and was therefore called nu. che 
ru, and from the invention of four uſeful arts v,] ge 
called ex arwvocs four ſquare 3 ſo was his ſtatue, He ou 
was a notable thief ; he ftole from Jupiter, his ſcepter; wi 
form Neptune, his trident; from Mars, his ſword ; and 
from Vulcan, his tongs. Some very learned Men have Sa 
found great myſteries in this Mercury. Huetius make; det 
him the ſame with Moſes *. No wonder, for he make; m 
almoſt all the heathen fables to ſignify. Moſes. Bochum Pr 
holds him to be Canaan the fon of Cham +. Hulu det 
compares him with Melchiſedeck, or with Enoch tran. Wi 7" 
Hated to heaven l. And Peter Van Sarn# has a learned i dit 
diſſertation, where he compares Mercury with what i Wi 
written of the angel of the covenant in the Old Teſti. bis 
ment. For my part, I am out of conceit with theſe far. in 
fetched reſemblances, and am particularly diſpleaſel i ſer 
with the laſt. I am humbly of opinion, that leamel iſh W 
men may beſtow their time and pains to better purpoſe, 4 
than to compare what the Scriptures ſay of the Son of i ſen 
God, with that which the fables of the heathens ſay con kin 
cerning the Devil. N 
Vulcan, the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, was another of Jet 
their Deities. He, for his deformity, was kicked out d Ti 
heaven, and falling into the iſle of Lemnos, he became * © 
lame, and was there nourtſhed by Eurymone, the daugl. Nee 
ter of Oceanus and Tethys, In this iſle tis ſaid he had i ane 
ſhop. The Cyclops were his ſervants. There he is fad n 
make thunder-bolts for Jupiter, and arms for the Go en 
when they fought againft the giants. He married Ye: At 
when he found her guilty of adultery with Mars, he til her 
both together with iron chains, and made the Gods lau *2« 
at them. He was worſhipped in the form of a lame ma Gr 
with a blue cap; to fignify the fire, whereof he waſ| 1 


God. In his ſacrifices a torch was lighted, and deliver of 

from one to another; to ſignify, ſays Alexander Roſs J 2 
tht 

to 

Demon. Evang. Prop. 4. cap. 4. F. 2. + Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 2 (We 

i} Pag. 213, 215.— Tod ng 

4 Bibliotheca Hiſtorico-Philologico-Theologica, Claſſis quintæ falc Ki 


culus primus, pag. 203, ad 212, Printed 1721, 
** Panſcbcia, pag. 139, h 
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the torch of our life is imparted from father to ſon 
generation. At Rome, Romulus built his temple with- 
out the city, becauſe Mars his co-rival had a temple 
within the ame. | ' 
Juno, according to the poets, was the daughter of 
Saturn and Ops, the ſiſter and wife of Jupiter, the God- 
deſs of kingdoms and riches, having command over 
marriages and child-bearing, and therefore was called 
Pronuba, and Lucina. She brought forth Hebe, God- 
deſs of youth, and advanced her ſo far into favour with 
Jupiter, that ſhe always poured forth to him nectar to 
drink, *cill diſpatched by Ganymedes. She was offended 
with Jupiter, when he brought forth Minerva out of 
his own brain, without her aſſiſtance. She entertained 
in her ſervice a fellow full of eyes, called Argus, to ob- 
ſerve and relate to her the baſe actions of her husband. 
When part of 4rgus's eyes were faſt aſleep, the reſt were 
awake. Jupiter being diſpleaſed with this watchful ſpy, 
ſent Mercury to lull him aſleep with his pipe, and kill 
him; as he did. Juno grieved at this, changed her dead 
ſervant into a , peacock, as the fable ſays, which ſhews 
ar yet in its feathers the great number of Argus's eyes. 
a {his Goddeſs was worfhipped at Corinth in the habit of 
aa queen, with a crown on her head, on which were car- 
ug ved the Graces and the Hours. She fat on a throne of gold 
dhe and white ivory, having in one hand a pomegranate, and 
dun the other a ſcepter, with an owl on the top of it. In 
Goh !ome Grecian temples her image was drawn by peacocks. 
ee At Argos ſhe was worſhipped with vine-branches about 
her, treading on a lion's ſkin, in contempt of Bacchus 
and Hercules, Fupiter's two baſtards. Her facrifices in 
Greece were hecatombs. At Rome ſhe was honoured 
with divers names, temples, and ſacrifices. The calends 
of every month were dedicated to her, and her ſolemni- 
ties kept in February, 790 
Ceres, another daughter of Saturn and Ops, deſirous 
to find her daughter, whom Pluto took away, lighted 
two torches upon mount #tna, reſolving to ſeek her 
night and day through all the earth, and coming to 
King Eleuſis's court in Attica, and having offered to _ 
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his ſon Tyiptolemus; to render him immortal, ſhe fg 
him in the day-time with divine milk, and in the night. 
time hid him in the fire. The king watching her one 
night, obſerved her putting his child into the fire, and 
cried out to his own ruin; for the Goddeſs, enraged at 
his curioſity, put him immediately to death. But as for 
Triptolemus, ſhe learned him to till the earth and foy 
corn; and placing him in a chariot drawn with winged 
ſerpents, ſent him over the world to teach men huſban. 
dry. Ovid ſays *, „ That Ceres was the firſt that tilled 
„ the ground, and furniſhed men with corn for their 
« food, and by good laws learned them juſtice, and 
<« the manner to live in ſociety. He adds, That Ceres 
te being obliged to return to Sicily, the nymph Arethy- 
« ſa acquainted her that Pluto had taken away her 
« daughter Proſerpina. Whereupon ſhe obtained of 
& Jupiter, that her daughter ſhould be reſtored, pro- 
<« vided ſhe had eaten nothing in hell. But Aſalaphus 
« (fon of Acheron, and Orphne one of the infernal 
% nymphs) informed that he had ſeen Proſerpina gather 
«© a pomegranate in Pluto's gardens, and ſuck ſeven of 
« the grains; which ſo offended Ceres, that ſhe changed 
<« him into an owl, the meſſenger of ill news. Final, 
«« Fypiter, to comfort his ſiſter, agreed that ſhe might 
c enjoy her daughter ſix months in heaven, and that 
« ſhe ſhould be the other ſix with her huſband in hell.” 
Pauſanias makes mention F of an altar, <* where the 
<< fruit of trees, honey, wool, and other things of thi 
* kind were offered to her, but never any wine.“ Virgil 
ſeems to take Bacchus for the Sun, and Ceres for the 
Moon. Others take Ceres for the Earth. She was te 
preſented in a chariot drawn by dragons, holding pes 
cock-heads in one hand, and a burning torch in tie 
other, with a treſs of corn upon her head. The ſecret 
or myſtical ſacrifices of Ceres, called Eleuſinia ſacra, welt 
| : not 


* Ovid. Metamorph. lib. 5. fab. 6, 7, 8. + In Arcadicis. 
Georg. lib. 1. ver. 5,6, 7. 

— os, 0 clariſima mundi 

Lumina, labentem cœlo que ducitis annum, 

Liber & alma Ceres. 


not to be divulged ; profane perſons, as then called, 


uttered theſe words, «a ccd dri anTpoc: The Ro- 
| nan prieſts proclaimed the ſame in their language, Pro- 
t ul, O procul eſte profani The Arcadians did honour 
r Ceres and Proſerpina, by keeping fires continually burn- 
. ing in their temples. She was worſhipped at Rome, as 


and great ſolemnities in April, called Ludi Cereales, 


and Hercules, whoſe twelve labours are famous among 


Hercules, when be is now gone wholly to his father Jupiter, 
can more eaſily take care of our affairs, than when he was 
coathed with fleſh, and educated among men. Pan was 
the god of ſhepherds, They had a great number of 


0 

bus deities of the earth, as Yeſta, Ops, Cybele, Rhea, Tellus, 
nal Pales, Flora, Fauna, Proſerpina, &c. and of the ſea, as 
her Neptune the brother of Jupiter, called by the Greeks 
"of TI9o:!0,y, Who being driven out of heaven for conſpi- 
gel ning againſt Jupiter, is ſaid by the poets to have built 
ll, the walls of Troy, and to have had a conteſt with Mi- 
oh: WA 17 about giving a name to the city of Ath-ns, 
chat BW Striking the ground with his trident in anger, a horſe 
11” came forth, for which reaſon they offer'd him that ani- 
the mal. With him were Nereus, Glaucus, Proteus, Triton, 
this Oceanus, Thetis, and other deities of the ſea, Pluto, ano- 
gitter brother of Jupiter, had hell for his ſhare ; he was re- 

- the preſented in a chariot drawn by four black horſes, with a 

s re- bunch of keys in his hand, intimating that death is in his 
per: cuſtody. With Pluto they had Proſerpina, Plutus, Cha- 

1 the vn, Cerberus, Acheron, and the reſt of the infernal 


cerning all theſe, and the reſt of the heathen gods arid 
Origine, in Homer's Ilias and Odyſſea, Heſiod's Theogonia, 


is. 

ancients: 
\ Encid.6. ver. 238, + Juliani operum, Oratio 5. pag. m. 167. 
TS eG A oe on, 
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were not admitted to them; the prieſt going before, 


well as in Greece, where ſhe had her prieſts and temples, 


| Beſide theſe already named, the Greeks worſhipped | 
many other fabulous deities ; as Æſculapius for piyſic, _ 
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the poets. Julian, called the apoſtate, ſays of him F, 
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deities, Abundance of fooliſh fables may be had con- | 
heroes, in Julius Hyginus, Apollodori Bibliotheca de Deorum 


Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Pauſanias, and others among the 


— . 
— — 
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ancients: and in Stephanus, Lloyd and Moreri's dictio- 
naries, Galtruchius's hiſtory of the heathen gods, Dr. 
King's hiſtorical account of the heathen gods and heroes, 
of which there are many editions, and others among the 
moderns. As to the origin of theſe fables, I incline not 
to make any peremptory concluſion. Only it ſeems moſt 
robable, that Cham, being the patron and promoter of 
idolatry after the flood, many of theſe fables came from 
ſtories tranſmitted by uncertain tradition concerni 
him, and his family and offspring; which agrees with 
the opinion Dr. Cumberland proſecutes more fully in his 
Phenician hiſtory. But the heathens knowing little of 
the origin of theſe ſtories, every age added to the fable, 
in which the Greek and Latin poets were very fruitful, 
prompted by Satan to debauch the morals of mankind. 
And this is the common fate of things that depend only 
upon tradition, | 


I proceed now to conſider the idolatry of the ancient 
Romans, which ſpread itſelf far and near, before the 
coming of our Redeemer to deſtroy the works of the 
devil. Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of Rome, taught 
them the rites of their idol-worſhip ; he left no other re- 
ligion behind him at his death, than the very ſame hea- 
theniſm which he found at Rome on his firſt coming 
thither ; only he made laws to regulate that ſcum and 
refuſe of divers nations and cities gathered there, both 
as to religion and civil government. And really the 
old Roman idolatry was no other than the Greek hea- 
theniſm, even the ſame which was practiſed in Greece, 
and in all thoſe countries which were planted with colo- 
nies from thence, as almoſt all Italy was at that time; 
and therefore the Romans, as well as the reſt of the cities 
in Italy, looked on Delphos as a principal place of their 
worſhip with the ſame veneration that the Greets did, and 

had frequent recourſe thither on religious accounts, as the 
Roman hiſtories on many occaſions acquaint us. Th 
religion Numa, while he lived among the Sabines, being 
accurately verſed in, and a diligent practiſer thereof, on 
his coming to Rome, finding the Romans all out of order 
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for in the time of Romulus they minded little elſe but. 
fighting, he in ſtructed them in it, and framed ſeveral 
rules and conſtitutions for the more regular practice 
thereof. All which he pretended he had received from 


the Goddeſs Egeria, that the barbarous people, as Florus 


ſpeaks *, might the better receive them, Particularly 
Numa taught the Romans to worſhip their gods, by 
offering corn and cakes beſprinkled with ſalt; to ere& 
temples, but no images, thinking it abſurd and impoſſible 


to repreſent that incomprehenſible power by outward 


ſhapes and figures. Many years after that; Targuinius 
Priſcus taught them, according to the Grecian manner, 
to ſet up images to repreſent their gods. Varro, as cited 
by Auguſtine, ſays T, The ancient Romans, for more than 
170 years, worſhipped the gods without images; and if they 
bad done ſo. ſtill, the gods might have been ſerved with 
greater purity, which be proves by the example of Judea, 
and concludes, that thoſe who firſt brought in images into 
the worſhip of the gods, took. away the fear due to them 
and led people into error. Numa alſo appointed the veſta 
virgins ||, who were to remain in that ſtate 30 years; 
the firſt ten they were learners, the next ten they practiſed 
in their office, and the third ten years they were teachers of 
the novices. If they committed whoredom, they were 
burned or buried alive. He inſtituted likewiſe many of 
the feſtival days, lucky and unlucky times. He divided 
the year into twelve months, and appointed the prieſts 
of Mars called Salii. But of their prieſts, divinations, 
and other rites of their worſhip, I ſhall ſpeak afterward, 
and in the mean time ſhall conſider firſt the object of 
their idolatry. | 
The Heathen Romans worſhipped the ſame deities as the 
Greeks, and had the ſame fables about them; which 
therefore need not be again repeated, Only the Romans 
by degrees increaſed the Litany of their gods to a greater 
number. Their chief idols were twenty, viz. Jupiter the 
god of thunder, Juno of riches, Venus of beauty, Mi- 
nerva of wiſdom, Veſta of the earth, Ceres of corn, Di- 


* Lib. 1. cap. 2. + De civitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 31, 


Abrus, lib; 1. cap. 2. 
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ana of hunting, Mars of war, Mercury of eloquence, 
Vulcan of fire, Apollo of phyſic, Neptune of the ſea, 
Fanus of husbandry, Saturn of time, Pluto of hell, Bac- 
chus of wine, Tellus of ſeeds, Genius of nativities, the 
Sun, and the Moon, (tho Macrobius in his Saturnalia con- 
tends, that under moſt of theſe the Sun is to be under- 
Rood.) And beſide theſe. they worſhipped many deities 
of leſſer note, as Bellona the goddeſs of war, Vicloria of 
victory, Nemeſis of revenge, Cupid of Love, the Charites 
or three Graces, the zutelar Gods, the Lares or houſhold 
gods, the three Parce, or fatal ſiſters, Clol ho, Lacbeſis, 
and Atropos, as preſiding over deſtinies; the Furiæ or 
Eumenides, Alecto, Tiſiphone and Megæra, as ordering 
puniſhments, and the goddeſs of Fortune. All theſe were 
called Di: minorum gentium, the gods of leſſer note, 
There were others they called Indigetes. Theſe were men 
and women, who for their ſuppoſed merits were cano- 
nized and worſhipped; as Hercules, Faunus, Evander, 
. Carmenta, Caſtor and Pollux, Aſculapius, Romulus, &c. 
Tea, not only men ſuppoſed virtuous, but even the Vir- 
tues themſelves were deified. Theſe had their temples, 
ſacrifices, and feſtivals ; as Vertue, Honour, Piety, Cha- 
ſtity, Peace, Concord, Quietneſs, Liberty, Safety, and 
Felicity. Lucullus, who flouriſhed about the 6839 year 
after the building of Rome, erected a temple to the laft 
of theſe, of which Auguſtine ſays r, Why was not Felicit) b. 
ſooner worſhipped ? Why did not Romulus, when be built » 
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a city, which he deſired to be happy, ereft a temple to her? W 
ſince ſhe alone could ſhew the ſhorteſt way for a man to be hapti. th 
They had alſo inferior deities, whoſe merits deſerved no ” 
veneration. Theſe they called Semones, as it were Semi- fir 
homines, half men, ſuch as Priapus, Vertumnus, Hippona, as 
 Nenia. At the ſame rate old wives and nurſes became 
authors of a multitude of deities. They invented Luci . 
na to give eaſy labour, Opis to receive the child, Levana I 
that took him up, Vagilanus who opened his mouth to P35 
weep, Cunina who guarded the cradle, the Carmentes ? 


who read the deſtiny, Rumina who made him ſuck, Educ 
and Potina, who made him eat and drink ; and a great 
many 


+ De civitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 23. 


many more of that fort, which Auguſtine ſpeaks of *. 
They had gods of all kinds, as Somnus, Dolor, Pavor, 
Sleep, Grief, Fear, Money, Wiſdom, Sc. Tis well that 
they have not left us the whole dictionary full of them: 
ſome learned authors have given us a pretty large cata- 
logue of them . > os 
Beſides, the country people had their Deities peculiar 
to their affairs, as Rubigus of ſmut, Stercutius of dung, 
Bubona of oxen, Hippona of horſes, Mellona of honey, 
Pomona of fruit, Pales of fodder, Flora of flowers, Ter- 
minus of bounds, Pan of ſhepherds, Sylvanus of fields 
and woods, Priapus of ſeeds and gardens ; yea, Cloacina 
of ſinks and privies, as Auguſtine ſays, Non numina colen- 
dorum, ſed crimina colentium, that is, Not Gods to be wwer- 
ſhipped, but the ſcandal of the worſhippers |. Who can 
recount them? As the ſame learned Father ſays, Me pudet 
quod illos non piget t, * Iam aſhamed of theſe things that 
« they are not weary of.” So fond and fooliſh were 
the Romans in idolatry, that they borrowed Gods of the 
nations they ſubdued. "Thoſe who could not defend their 
own country, they adored them as protectors of their vaſt 
empire, Their fables about them were innumerable, as 
may be ſeen in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and in all the poets. 
There was not a conſtellation in the heavens, but they 
had ſome fable or other concerning it, as the curious 
may fee by reading Julii Hygini Aſtronomicon, an author 
who wrote in the Auguſtan age. So careful were they, 
that not any thing ſhould. be neglected, that whatever 
was remarkable in heaven, earth, ſeas, hills, rivers or 
fires, was all deified, as Prudentius a chriſtian poet“ long 
ago obſerved. But even their own poets did no: believe 
c ; e . 
De civitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 11 5 9 85 | 8 
+ Vide Andream Beyerum in Additamentis ad Seldenum de Dis Syris, 


pag. m. 150 ad 180. De civitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 23. 
# Ibid. lib. 4. cap. &. FG 1 


Libro primo contra Symmachum, ver. 297. 


Quicquid humus, pelagus, cœlum mirabile gignit, 
IT duxere Deos: colles, freta, flumina, flammas. 

The fame in Engliſh. | 
What Heaven or Earth, Hills, Rivers, Fires and Seas 
Of Wonders bear, were all made Deities, 
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what they wrote upon theſe ſubjects. Manilius a heathen, | 


who lived in the ſame age with Hyginus, ſays *, „ The 
e poets by their verſes have turned the heavens into a 

e mere fable.” Thoſe who are curious may ſee plain 
teſtimonies from the beſt heathen authors, how birds, 


fiſhes, four-footed beaſts, ſerpents, inſects, plants, mi- 
nerals, trees, c. were abuſed to idolatry by the heathen, 


in the books of the learned Joannes Gerardus Voſſius, de 
origine & progreſſu idololatrie F: Tho in my humble opi- 
nion that very learned author ſeems in that large work, 
to write a natural hiſtory as much as a treatiſe of ido- 
latry ; yet there is a great collection upon both theſe 
ſubjects, and alſo in his 7th and 8th books of the ſame 
work, upon all the affections and incidents of a man's 
life, abuſed to idolatry, and of the ſymbols and emblems 
whereby their idols were honoured in the laſt book. 
Il do not fee that reaſon or religion does oblige us to 
moralize the fables of the heathen : the fathers, and an- 
cient writers againſt the Gentiies, did not uſe this method. 
Tho' Natalis Comes, in his mythology, or explication of 
the fables, Alexander Roſs in his Myſtagogus Poeticus, and 
ſome others in their writings of the wiſdom of the an. 
cients, have followed this way, I ſee no neceſſity for it. 
Few, if any, of the fables, admit a ſound ſenſe in mo- 
rality. The Spirit of God in the inſpired writings de- 
clares, that the gods of the heathen were devils ; They 
 facrificed to devils, not to God, Deut. xxxii. 17. They ja- 
criſiced their ſons and daughters to devils, Pſal. cvi. 37. 
The things which the Gentiles ſacrifice, they ſacrifice to de- 
wvils, not unto God, 1 Cor. x. 20. They ſhall no more offer 
their ſacrifices io devils, after whom they have gone a who- 
ring, Levit. xvii. 9. Tis then impoſſible that theſe dia- 
bolical victims, or the romantic tales, that have been 
forged about them, can admit of a ſafe ſenſe. Nay, the 
fables of the Gentiles concerning their idols, have been 
promoted among men, to leſſen the eſteem due to our 
| great 


In Aſtronomico, lib. 2. ver. 37. „ 

uorum carminibus nihil eſt niſi fabula cœlum. N 

+ De idololatria, Vol. 2. in to, pag. m. 1126127214237. 
1644, & c. Vol. 3. pag. 173. "> 88 | | 
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great Creator, as was long ago obſerved by Minutius Fe- 
Ir +. They are nothing but odd and uncouth ſtories 


contrived by the enemy of mankind, and delivered by 
the poets to diſcredit virtue, and make vice reign with: 
authority : For when the Deities the Gentiles did worſhip 
were guilty of ſuch crimes 3 when thoſe who had power 
to puniſh men, were the grand protectors of their vices, 
they could neither think it ſhameful nor dangerous to 


obey their ſuggeſtions, and follow their example, By 


theſe means the roaring lion, who ſeeketh whom he may 
devour, did promote his own kingdom among the blinded 
nations, and did deface the image of our Creator ; and the 
devils, by pretending to admit into their ſociety, and to 


the honour of deities, brave men when departed out of 


this world, as Hercules, Romulus, &c. did encourage o- 
thers in their ſervice, in hope of the ſame honours and 
rewards. | | 


I might now proceed to diſcourſe of the rites of 
idolatrous worſhip which were practiſed by the Romans 
and other Gentile nations, In order to this, we may con- 
ſider, that the knowledge of God does neceſſarily require 
of us obedience, worſhip and reſpect, which we are 
bound in juſtice to render to our Creator, as a Being in- 
finitely excellent, to whom we owe ourſelves and all our 
enjoyments. Religion teaches us to adore God with out- 
ward expreſſions of adoration as well as inward, to make 
our addreſſes to him by prayer, as the fountain whence 


all our good things proceed, to publiſh his praiſes, to 


truſt in him, to reverence, fear, ſerve and obey him in 
the duties and means of his appointment. Bur the devils 
having baniſhed from the world the true knowledge of 
God, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in his room, they ob- 
lized mankind to adore them, and their ſtatues, inſtead 
of God, and uſurped by theſe means the prerogatives of 
the god-head. To theſe Dæmons and Idol-deities all 
publick and private prayers and vows were directed; in 
honour of them, feſtival-days, ſacrifices, public and ſo- 
lemn games were inſtituted, and temples and altars 

. R 4 erected, 


7 In Octavio, pag. m. 50. 
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248 Of Idol Worſhip. 
erected. This might lead us to enquire into the ſever] 
parts of worſhip render'd to the heathen idols; but eve 


writer of the Greek and Roman antiquities being full 


upon this ſubject, as not only the large and learned col- 
lections of Grævius and Gronovius, Montfaucon's Antiquity 
explain'd, Roſinus, Dempſter, Lilius Gyraldus, and Ge- 
rard Voſſius *, but even in our own language, Goodwin, 
Kennel's Roman and Potter's Greek Antiquities, and many 
others ; a few ſhort remarks ſhall then ſuffice us. 
Firſt, The heathens had temples for their Deities. The 


| Syrians had them before the temple at Feruſalem was e- 


rected ; for in the book of Judges, Chap. ix. 4. we hear 


of the houſe of the God Berith, and Chap. xvi. of the 


temple of Dagon, where Sampſon made ſport for the Phi- 
liſtines ; And when the ark of God was brought into the 
houſe of Dagon, the Idol did fall and was broken in pieces, 
1 Sam. v. The arms of Saul, after his defeat, were 
brought into the temple of Aſbtoreth, x Sam. xxxi. 10, 
The temple of Diana at Epheſus was one of the wonders 


of the heathen world ; it was ſeated in a marſhy-ground 
for fear of earthquakes; it was 425 feet in length, 220 


in breadth, and 127 ſtately pillars were in it, each of 
them the work of a king, who reſolved to make his piety 
and magnificence therein appear. Several other temples 
were very ſumptuous, as that conſecrated to Minerva, 
and that to Mars at Athens, where the judges examined 
cauſes of life and death. The Capitol at Rome conſecrated 
to Jupiter Imperator, allo the temples of Neptune, Vulcan, 
Saturn. Mars, Aſculapius, Hercules, Veſta, Janus, &c. 
were all of them magnificent ſtructures, worthy of the 
Roman grandeur, and eſpecially the Pantheon conſecrated 
to all the Gods. Monſ. Furiey canceives F ſome of the 
heathens built their temples near by the model of the 
houſe of God at Jeruſalem. Thus Lucian, deſcribing 
the temple of the Syrian Goddeſs at Hierapolis, ſays | 
That it was ſurrounded with two walls, and two courts, 
the firſt next to the firſt wall, and the other within the fe 
cond, In theſe temples were Places at the gate, where people 
. . pe & | 400 afhe 
De idololatria, lib. g. per totum. + Hiſt. des Dogmes, &c. pag. 760. 
Pe Dea Syra, operum Luciani, Tom. z. pag. 671, & ſeqg. 
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waſhed themſelves before they went into the temple, and 
there were officers ſet at the gate to make aſperſions on thoſe 
10 bo entred. Theodoret informs us *, That when Valenti- 
nian followed the Emperor Julian, called the Apoſtate, into 
the temple of Fortune, the officers having thrown luſtral wa- 
ter upon him, he beat the fellow who had defiled him, be- 
” ing a Chriſtian, with ſuch an aſperſion. Before the hea- 
then temples there was a great ſpace called TIpodpouocs 
a profane walking-place, where men walked together, 


e and things were fold as in a market; the Greeks call it 
e. ooo. There was a great part of the temple, called 
ar Cella, in which ſtood the image of the deity, now called 


ne the Choir. Behind all theſe was the hinder part of the 
temple *O71o00d0uor. The popiſh churches are much 
after the fame model, and ſeem very near to imitate the 
heathen temples. 7 | 
Secondly, The principal ornaments of their temples were 
altars, tables, lamps, ſtatues, and ſacrifices : theſe laſt 
being a chief part of their pagan worſhip, a temple coul 
not be without an altar to offer them upon. Atrheneus 
ſays, There was a golden altar at Babylon, upon which 
none but ſucking pigs were ſacrificed T. Some of their al- 
tars were made of green turfs, as we find in Virgil |. 
But moſt part of them were of ſtone or marble. Lu- 
cian affirms, the great altar for ſacrifices was without 
be temple ; for to his deſcription of the inſide of the 
altar, he adds, Without is à brazen altar, with ſeveral 
ſtatues both of kings and prieſts. Had the altar been 
within the temple, the ſmoak of the ſacrifices muſt 
immediately have filled it with a thick air, and a noi- 
ſome ſmell, But they had another altar ſerving only 
for perfumes, as we find in Virgil *. Tables were com- 
mon moveables in their temples. Theſe three common- 
ly go together, are, foci & menſe. Cicero ſays, Iſte 
dtorum ignes ſolennes, menſas, abditos & penetrales focos 
3 «> 


* Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 16. + Deipnoſophiſtz, lib. g. cap. 18. 
| Eneid. 12. ver. 118. | | | 
In medioque focos & Diis communibus args Gramineas---= 
+ De Dea Syra, Tom. 2. pag. 678. | | 
 _— Ver, . 
ur icremis cum dona imponeret aris. 
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pervertit ® ; i. e. He has turned to a wrong uſe the folemy 
res of the Gods, their tables and their hidden and ſacre 
hearths, They uſed to eat at theſe tables after the ſa. 
crifices. Hence the Apoſtle Paul forbids Chriſtians to fi 
at meat in the idol temples, 1 Cor. viii. 10. Lamps and 
tapers were another ornament of the heathens in their 
temple-worſhip, eſpecially on feſtivals. Therefore J. 
zullian ſays 7, Shall we Chriſtians be condemned, becauſe us 
do not cover our doors with laurels on your feſtivals? Ny 
break in on day-light with lamps ?—— Who forces a phil. 
ſopher to ſwear, or to light vain lamps at noon-day? Lacan. 
tius.enlarges upon the ſame ſubject: He, ſpeaking of the 
heathen, ſays ||, They kill rich fat ſacrifices to their God, 
as if they were hungry, — they light lamps to them, as if 
they were in darkneſs. Behold the Sun, the light of the 
world, and be perſuaded God does not need burning tapers, 
who for the uſe of the world has created fo clear and | 
glorious a light ! —— May he not be thought out of his wits, 
who to the Creator of light offers candles and tapers ? H. 
requires a better light, even a mind enlightned from above, 
which thoſe who know not God cannot offer. Now had it 
been the cuſtom of Chriſtians in theſe times to burn 
lamps and tapers in their churches, as the papiſts do at this 
day, Tertullian and Lactantius could not have found ſuch 
fault with the heathens for doing it. 
Thirdly, In theſe temples the heathens had many ſtatues 
conſecrated to their idols, We have ery proved that 
they had no images in the earlieſt times of idolatry + : But 
it is undeniable that afterward, when their idolatrous 
worſhip had made further progreſs over the world, that 
ſtatues, and images were received. The Minerva of 4 
| thens did bear in her buckler the image of the workman 
|| who formed it, ſo artfully wrought, that it was not poſ- 
Wit ſible to deface or remove it, without a viſible prejudice 
Will to the whole piece. The ſtatue of Jupiter 4 made 
Bit by Phidias, was 150 cubits high, the head thereof of 
| pure gold, but the body of braſs. And there were in- 


numerable more of that kind of curious . 
| PE 0 


b it ln oratione de aruſpicum reſponſis. + Apolog. cap. 35. pag- 45 
N |} Inſtitut. lib. 6. cap. 2. + See pag. 154, & ſeqq. E 1 


80 little confidence had the heathens in the Gods they 
worſhipped, that they faſtned them with cords when their 
cities were beſieged, leſt they ſhould deſert their intereſt, 
and favour that of their enemies. Thus Curtius ſays , 


« That'when Alexander the Great beſieged Tyre, the in- 


« habitants bound the ſtatues of Apollo and Hercules, to 
« whoſe protection they had dedicated their city, with a 
« golden chain, thinking thus to retain their favour.” 


The Romans had a ſtrange cuſtom in their idol-wor- 


ſhip, to advance their emperors after their death, into 


| the number of the Gods. Thus Auguſtus deified Fulius 


Ceſar, and Tiberius rewarded Auguſtus with the ſame ho- 
nour, The rites of their conſecration are at large de- 
ſcribed by Roſinus Þ from Dion and Herodian. The ſum 
of the whole is, The body of the emperor being bu- 
« ried according to the uſual cuſtom, his effigies in wax 
« was placed at the entry of the palace, ſumptuouſly 
« adorned. The phyſicians did viſit him for ſeven days, 
« as if alive, but affixed to his bed. Mean while all the 
« ſenate and nobility were preſent in mourning habits. 


« When theſe days were expired, he was held for dead, 
« and they tranſported him to a publick place, where 


« the magiſtrates quitted their office, and the new empe- 
« ror aſcended an high pulpit, called Roſtra, where he 
made a funeral oration in honour of the deceaſed. —— 
« Afterwards they carried the image to the field of 


« Mars, where a Pyle of aromatic {tuff was erected to 


« burn it. In the mean time che Roman Gentlemen did 
« ride round it in order. At laſt the new emperor with 
« a torch ſet the pile of wood, adorned with ſpices, in a 
« flame, and an eagle was diſmiſſed from the top of it, 
e which was imagined to carry the ſoul of this new deity 
to heaven. Thus the Apotheoſis or Conſecration ended, 
« the people did feaſt and entertain themſelves with all 
e manner of ſports, and the ſtatue of the new deity 
% was erected in the temple and worſhipped.” The 
Church of Rome has many ſuch fooliſh ſuperſtitions in 
the canonization of ſaints zz. 


|  Fourthly, 
* Lib.4. cap. 3. + Antiq. Rom. lib. 3. cap. 18. pag. m. 128. & ſeqq. 
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= Of Idol-Worſhip. © 7 
Fourthly, The heathen Greeks and Romans had many Wl... 
feſtival eee in honour of their Gods. Ovid gives Wil ®". 
us a great number of them *, tho? half of his Faſts he 
wanting, where many more were recorded. Lilius C. 0. 
raldus has a long catalogue of them F. I ſhall name; 
few. On the the firſt of January they ſent Strenæ, ot _ 
gifts to their friends. In the Saturnalia the ſlaves did 
lord it over their maſters; the Agonalia were dedicated 
to the God of Action, the Carmentalia to Carmenta, 
Evander's mother. The Roman ladies took a bound- 
leſs liberty to commit abominable things in the feſtivals 
of Venus and Priapus, which we diſcourſed of in the for- 
mer part of this chapter. In the days conſecrated to Pal 
las Goddeſs of war, maids in ſome places did meet and 
fight one againſt another, till ſome fell dead on the 
ground. In the feaſts called Lupercalia at Rome, the 
prieſts ran naked about the ſtreets, with goat*s ſkins on 
their hands, becauſe heretofore the Romans did happily 
recover their beaſts, when they ran in this manner after 
the thieves, who had driven them away. In thefeſtival 
of Ceres, her worſhippers ran up and down with lighted 
torches in their hands, becauſe ſhe thus ran about the . 
world to feek her daughter Proſerpina. This ceremon 
was only acted by women, who in the temple of Cera 
committed a thouſand ſhameful things, where it was not 
lawful to reveal what was acted at that time, becauk 
Ceres did not reveal her ſecret, till ſhe heard of her 
daughter's welfare. Bellonaria were the feſtivals of Be: 
bona, in which the prieſts did offer ker their own blood, DP 
Fuvenilia were appointed by Nero at the firſt ſhaving af ire. 
his beard. But I cannot go through the whole of them, 
Every idol had ſome feſtival or other wherein he was wol. 
ſhipped. You may judge what they were by the ſketch 


we have given. The Church of Rome appears to have Har. 
multiplied their holy-days after the example of the ha-Wcc, 
then. | | und 
| | Beſides por 

+ wes acme Faſtorum. 5 1285 | 
CT ROOT gan £0 +1 
— - lum, quos ſectis Bellona lacertis | 1 
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Beſides the feſtivals, the Greeks and Romans had alſo 
games and combats inſtituted in honour of their Gods. 
Among the Greeks the Olympic Games were moſt fa- 


Piſeans, They were ſaid to be inſtituted by Hercules, in 
honour of Jupiter Olympius. The conqueror was reward- 
ed with a crown of the olive-tree. Every fourth year 
they met upon the place to celebrate theſe games, Hence 


accounts of time before this being very uncertain among 


commencement with the 3 174th year after the creation 
of the world, or the 3 4th of Uzziah king of Fudah, Next 
after the Olympic, came in the 1thmian games, which 
were celebrated in the Iſthmus of Corinth, to the honour 


wh Neptune. The victors were crowned with garlands 
of pine-leaves. Laſtly, The Nemean games, ſo called 
ly rom Nemea, a village and grove betwixt Clzone and 


Phlius. They were celebrated every third year, and 
vere ſaid to be inſtituted by Hercules, after his victory 
ver the Nemean lion. The exerciſes were chariot-races, 


the und others of that kind. The victors were crowned with 
100] parſley T. | 4 
et 


Tho? from all parts of Greece they crowded to theſe 
games, yet there was nothing ſo ſumptuous and ſtately 
o be ſeen there as at Rome, where their Circus, Theatres 


her * Amphitheatres were crouded with innumerable ſpec- 
Be. tors. The champions were uſhered in with great pomp, 
00+ de ſtatues of the Gods, and of the worthies of the em- 
ng are, were carried before them, then followed a great 
hem. Wumber of chariots, ſucceeded by ſpoils taken from the 
Vol nemies, and precious jewels and ornaments of the em- 
ketch pre, After This train the prieſts, augurs and pontifs 
have arched, in order to offer ſacrifices to ſome of the deities, 
e hes cording to occaſion. The ſecular games were every 
oy undredth year. The cryer did proclaim they were ſuch 
e 


ports as none alive had ſeen, or ever would ſee again. 
; | The 


* Vide Alſtedii Chronologiam, pag. 32, Helvici Theatrum. pag. 52. 
i Putarch's Life of Timoleon, me , es 
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mous, celebrated in Olympia, a city in the territory of the 


proceeds the period of the Olympiads, which is the moſt | 
famous Epocha of chronology among the heathens, all 


tem; and this is commonly reckoned * to coincide in its 
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ninety thouſand ſpectators ſitting, and twenty thouſand 


theatre was that of gladiators or fencers, who were ap. 


charſis a Barbarian, deriding all theſe ſhows, as a piece of 
unaccountable foolery and madneſs . Bur they wer 


idolatry, by the Roman Emperors becoming Chriſtians, 


The Emperor Veſpaſian built an Amphitheatre of ſtone 
which was finiſhed by his ſon Titus, which might hold 


more upon their legs. The chief ſport of the amphi. 


pointed to divert the people by ſpilling their own blood; 
a cruel ſervitude invented by the enemy of mankind ! The 
inhumanity was ſo great, that ſome emperors gave a thoy- 
ſand, others ten thouſand fencers, to fight and continue 
the ſlaughter to divert the people many days. The chace 
of wild beaſts was one of the moſt pleaſing diverſions df 

the Circus. The Emperor Titus cauſed 5000 wild beaſt 
to enter the Circus in one day. Sometimes they employed 
men to encounter lions, tygers, leopards, and ſuch terri- 
ble beaſts, that the ſpectators might have the pleaſure i 
ſee men torn and devoured by them. Many Chriſtians 
thus ſuffered martyrdom in the time of the perſecuting 
heathen emperors. Sometimes they did ſhow the bum. 
ing of cities, bloody battles, and other wonderful and 
cruel ſpectacles to the people, by certain engines conti 
ved for that purpoſe. Prodigious expence was beſtowed 
on theſe games. Even Lucian a Pagan introduces An- 


never intirely aboliſhed, till the overthrow of -heatheniſh 


who ſuppreſſed theſe ſacrifices to the devil, as unbe at 
coming that piety, clemency and mercy which the Goſpyſ-! 
teaches us. | 

Fiftbiy, There was a great number of prieſts employel 
in the idol-worſhip of the heathen temples. The priclt 


of Mars, called Salii, were the moſt ancient of th boc 

kind among the Romans, being inſtituted by king Numa the 

who firſt taught them the rites of their ſuperſtition den 

The Salii were at firſt but twelve in number, afterwatd ber 

they encreaſed to twenty four. They were choſen ol Dia 

of the Patricii, or men of firſt rank, in the month” 

March; they were to dance ſolemnly with their Ancili 2 
: FT CONC C7: 

* De Gymnaſiis, operum tom. 2. pag. m, 269, & ſeqgq- 


+ Florus, lib, 1. cap. 2. 
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1. one of which, ſay they, fell down from heaven, Theſe 
1; bedtival dances were dedicated to Mars. The Romans had 
malo cheir Augures, who did propheſy by the flying and 
motion of birds. The ſoothſayer aſcended ſome eminent 
place, with the Augural robe upon his back, and in his 


00 band a crooked ſtaff, called Lituus *, with which he li- 
The ited a certain place in the air, called templum; the 
on. birds that did flee within this ſpace, intimating the things 

ue Wcefired, were called Præpetes. The other birds, that 
nee were conſulted by their ſinging, were called Oſcines. The 
Gar leſt hand was eſteemed unfortunate. It belonged to the 


eaſt; office of the augurs, to judge of unuſual accidents; as 
wed thunders, fire, flames, monſters, voices, inundations, 
erri. prodigies, Sc. and to interpret the mind of the Gods in- 


tended by them. It was alſo the cuſtom of the Romans 
to divine by little chickens while a feeding. If theſe pul- 
lets did eat nothing, or but ſlowly, they. conſtrued it a 
dangerous ſign. This cauſed the Roman armies to march, 
or abide in their camp, as is often obſerved by Livy and 
other Hiſtorians : yea, it was not lawful to reſolve upon 


owed any bufineſs of importance, till theſe were conſulted. 
An hey had alſo their Aruſpices, who took conjectures from 
«ce of the fight of the intrails of the ſacrifices offered to the 
wer Cods. We ſhall hear afterward, in the fourth chapter 
nen of this book, what a ſtruggle the Chriſtian Emperors had 
Rians to ſuppreſs this divining tribe. Indeed ſorcery and divi- 
unbe· nation is a conſtant concomitant of Paganiſm, and a great 


evidence of the prevailing of the kingdom of darkneſs. 


Epulones, who had the charge of the ſolemn feaſts, and 
other T74umviri, who had the charge of the Sibyls 
books. The Fratres Arvales had the charge of the fields; 
the Feciales of the wars. There were many other or- 
ders of Flamines or prieſts, in proportion to the num- 
ber of their greater Gods. Jupiter's prieſts were called 
Diales; thoſe of Mars, Martiales; of Quirinus, Quiri- 
aales; the Curetes, or Corybantes, were the prieſts of Cy- 
ble, Over all theſe there was a high-prieſt, or Rex Sa- 
eficulus, the king of prieſts, becauſe in ancient _ 

fs ings 


d Cicero de Divinatione, lib. 2.5. 80. 
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To return, the Romans had alſo their Triumviri, called 
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256: - Of Tdol-Worſbip. = 
kings did exercife the prieſtly office. Above them al 
was the pontifical college, which at firſt conſiſted only 
of eight perſons, but Sylla encreaſed them to fifteen, 
Thele were to aſſiſt the chief Poxtifex or Pope, who had 
the chief power to direct ſacrifices, holy-days, prieſt, 
feſtivals, veſtals, vows, funerals, idols, oaths, ceremo. 
nies, and whatſoever concerned their Religion, In ſhort, 
he had more power than the kings themſelves ; for he 
might aſcend the Capitol in his litter; which was not 
permitted to any other; and whatſoever criminal fled to 
him, he was that day free from puniſhment. To what 
we have ſaid concerning the Roman prieſts, it may be 
added, that Lucian ſays, That the prieſts of the Syrian 
Goddeſs f wear white garments, and a bonnet on their bead; 
the high-prieſt is changed every year, he only wears a pur- 
ple garment, and a golden tyre upon his head. | 
Sixthly, The Heathens offered many kinds of facti- 
fices to their Deities. They had propitiatory ſacrifices, 
to appeaſe the Gods when offended ; impetratory, to as 
favours of them; and thank-offerings, when they gave 
them victories, or did them favours. But they had an- 
other end in their ſacrifices, not known to the Jeus, or 


any who acted by divine appointment that is, to con- 


ſult the deſtiny about things to come. Thus the gene- 
rals of their armies offered facrifices before an engage- 
ment, to conſult the Gods concerning the ſucceſs. It 
was a good omen, when the victim went freely to the 
altar, and a bad one when it was dragged. Other o- 
mens they had from the intrails of the ſacrifices, from 
the flying of birds, from their feeding, and many more 
ſigns of that kind. Cicero ſtrongly aſſerts the Being of 
God and Providence, but ſolidly confutes the ſuperſti 
tious divinations of his own people *. hat are lots or 
divinations ? ſays he; Nothing elſe than the throwing 0 
the dice, in which raſhneſs or chance makes a man luc), 
not ſolid counſel. The whole affair is managed by irick and 
fallacy, or is deſigned for gain, or leading men to ſuperſtilum 


and error. In another place, the ſame eloquent autho! 


declares 


+ De Dea Syra, operum tom. 2. pag. 679, 
* De Divinatione, lib,2. $.85, 
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Chap. 2. N Of Taol-Worſhip. f 257 
il declares his opinion thus : How ſmall a part of what is 


ly foretold by theſe divinalions is true in fuct? Or Fit happen | 


to come to paſs, what reaſon can be given fer it bat chance ? 
King Pruſias, when the baniſhed Hannibal did adviſe him 
to fight, ſaid he durſt not, becauſe the intrails of the vic. 
tims did forbid: Wilt thou, ſays Hannibal, rather truſt 


to the matter ſacrificed, the proper ſacrifices under the 
law of Moſes were the ox, including the calf and bul- 


geon, and the turtle-dove. But the Heathens had a va- 
fiety of other victims. When difcourſing of Molech, 
we demonſtrated, that upon ſeveral occaſions they uſed 
human facrifices *, and that even the polite Greets and 
Romans were guilty of this barbarity, which was not 
taken away till the time of the Emperor Hadrian : 
« Plutarch tells + of a misfortune that happened to a veſ- 
« tal virgin, upon which it was ordered by the ſenate; 
* that the prieſts ſhould conſult the Sibylline books, 
e where they found it portended a great calamity to the 
„ commonwealth ; for avoiding whereof, they com- 
% manded two Greeks and two Gauls to be ſacrificed to 
« evil ſpirits; and by burying them alive in the very 
e place, to make propitiation to the Gods.” Foſephus 


« vils poſſeſſed the Americans with this kind of fury to 
an incredible degree. When ever the Inca king of 
Peru was troubled with any diſeaſe, or was concerned 
« for ſucceſs in war or other affairs, the Peruvians ſa- 
c crificed ten children from four to ſix years of age; and 
e upon his coronation-day they facrificed to the number 
* of 200 children, from four to ten years of age. When 
« the father was ſick, his ſon was ſacrificed to the Sun, or 
* Viriacocha, praying him to be contented with the ſon, 
* and ſpare the father. Next to men, the Heathens ſa- 

| | | ß 


mperatort veteri credere? See pag 178, to 186. 
T Vide Euſeb. de Præp. Evang. lib. 4. cap. 16. | | 
+ Roman Queſtions, Numb. 83 Lib. 5. cap. 9. 
Vo I. I. ES „„ 


the heart of a calf, than an old experienced general? As 


lock, the theep, the lamb, the goat, the kid, the pi- 


Aeoſta, in his Hiſtory of the Indies , ſays, „The de- 
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253 O Idol. Morſbipꝰ. 
crificed bulls, oxen, cows, ſheep, and goats. To Ceres they 
offered a ſow F. Plutarch informs us, That a dog was ſacriſ. 
ced to Genita Mana, a Demon that preſidesover generations z, 
And in another place he ſays, The Greeks /acrificed a dog in 
all their expiations, and carry a little dog to Proſerpina, 
| among other expiatory oblations ||. Tho? the aſs be a vile 
1 dull creature, yet they ſacrificed him to Priapus [*], 
Plutarch alſo ſays I], That once in the year the borſe that 
| won the prize, in the chariot races on December 13*, was 
| ſacrificed to Mars. The goat, the ſheep, the ewe and the 
lamb, were common ſacrifices. By the famous hiſtory. 
of Socrates's death, we find a cock was ſacrificed to Æſcu- 
lapius [+]. Athenens ſays [||], That fiſher-men offered ſa- 
crifices of their fiſh to Neptune. Beſide all theſe, they 
offered to their Deities inanimate things, as milk [*, 
wine, oil, frankincenſe, flowers and fruits. Theſe had 
all their proper uſe in ſacrifices, and honey was made 
an ingredient in cakes to Bacchus. OE 
As to the ceremonies uſed in the ſacrifices, -we have 
an account of them from Dionyſus Halicarnaſſæus [Fl. 
The pomp, ſays he, being over, the conſuls, with the prieſts, 
and others conſecrated to that purpoſe, ſacrificed in the ſame 
manner as With us, (that is in Greece 3) for firſt they waſh 
their hands, aud purify the victims with a ſprinkling ef 
luſtral water. They ſpread over his head the fruits of the 
earth, or mola ſalſa; and having made a prayer, they 
give the word of command to ſlay the victim. Then they 
ftrike the ſacrifice with a great club upon the temples, and 
others put knives under it, thas it may fall upon On 
| E ht 


+ Ovid. Faſtor. lib. 1. ver. 299. | 
| Prima Ceres avidæ gaviſa eſt ſanguine force. 
Juvenal. Satyr. 2. ver. 86. Fr! 
Atque Bonam tenere placant abdomine porce. 


J Roman Queſtions, Number 52. | Ibid. Numb. 68. 
[*] Ovid. Faſtor. lib. 1. ver. 340. 
Cæditur & rigido cuſtodi ruris aſellus. 
Roman Queſtions, Numb. 97. «7 
52 Plato in . — | [1] Deipnoſoph. lib. 8. 
[**] Horat. lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. ver. 143, 144. 
Sylvanum late piabant 
Floribus & Vino genium | 
[44] Antiq. Ro m. lib. 7. cap. 72, | 
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Then lis ſkinned and cut in pieces, and the beſt of the in- 
trails and other parts taken ut; which choſen parts ars 
exvered with barley-flower, brought unto thoſe who ſacri- 
fre, who kindling the fire, laid them through ſeveral parts 
on the altar; and while theſe are burning, they make an 
effuſion of Wine. Apollonius, in the eighth of his Argo- 
nautics, explains theſe ceremonies thus: Then Anicæus 
ſtruck with @ copper ax the neck of the other ox, and cut 
off bis barns. The ox falling to the ground, the compa- 
nions cut his throat, and divided him into quarters and 
pieces, chiefly the ſacred legs; and having covered them 
with fat, put them on the fire: and Jaſon made the ſtrink- . 
2 ling of the mola ſalſa. „ „„ 185 

ey The learned Peter Furieu, in the laſt treatiſe of his 
Hiſtory of the Dactrines and Worſhip of the Church good 
ard evil, gives ſeveral particulars wherein the Heathens 
imitate the Fewws in their ſolemn Rites, *Tis eaſy for a 
man of learning to multiply parallels ; but I ſee no ne- 


ve cflity for doing it upon this ſubject. ?Tis certain, from 
F]. what we have already obſerved concerning the matter 
fts of their ſacrifices, and other rites of their ſuperſtition, 


that there was a plain diſagreement. *Tis not to be 
found among any of the ceremonies of the Heathen, 


- of Wl fiat before che victim was flam, he that offered it laid 
the his hand on the head of the beaſt, and confeſſed his fins, 
bey WH fying, J Have ſiuned, I bave done wickedly, I have re- 
bey beled and committed fuch fins or crimes, but I repent, and 
and Her this ſacrifice for an atonement. Far leſs had the Hea- 
em. then the fire coming down from heaven, and conſuming 
ben be ſacrifice. This being a token of divine acceptance, 


they could not have it. Neither had they whole burnt- 
offerings, nor did they ſprinkle the blood upon the altar 
and the people; which Lucian unjuſtly ridicules*, What 
vas all their religious performances, but worfhip and 
krvice to the devil? To which they, by their fruitful 
nvention, daily added new ſuperſtitions; and the whole 
ms moſt abominable to a holy God, who is of purer 


ties than to behold iniquity. | 
| 32 | Having 


* De facrificiis, operum Luciani tom, I, pag. m. 368. 
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260 The Idolatry of the Weſtern Nations. 
Having explained the Idolatry of the ancient Syriars, 
Egyptians, Phenicians, Canaanites, Perſians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, I ſhall put a period to this chapter, when I have 
once given a ſhort hint of the Idols of ſome ancient Weſ. 
tern Nations, who by the Greeks and Romans were called 
Barbarians. To underſtand how this deteſtable ſuperſti- 
tion was removed fince our Redeemer's coming into the 
world, we muſt know what it was before his time, 
In the times of the Old Teſtament, there was but a little 
ſpot of the world, where the true.God was worſhipped 
according to his own appointment, even in the land of 
Canaan, All the reſt of the world, from India to Bri- 
tain, from Africa to Scythia, was. full of abominable 
Idolatry: Tho? from want of writings among thoſe people 
in the times of their ignorance, we can give but a ſlen- 
der account of their ſuperſtition. | 
To begin at home with our ancient Britons : Their 
rites were almoſt wholly magical; they adored a multi. 
tude of Idols. Gildas calls them“ a company of deviliſs 
monſters, exceeding the number of thoſe in Egypt. They 
worſhipped Thor, called the ſame with Jupiter. He was 
placed on a high throne, with a crown of gold on his 
head, encompaſſed with many ſtars, and particularly 
ſeven, repreſenting the planets, in his left-hand, and a 
ſcepter in his right, From him Thurſday is denomina- 
ted. Woden or Mars, was another of their Deities ; he 
was repreſented as a mighty man in perfect armour, 
holding in one hand his ſword lifted up, and his buckler 
in the other. From him Wedneſday derives its name. 
Tuiſco was an Idol both here and in Germany. Hence 
the inhabitants of the Low- countries are called Tyitch,or 
Duyiſh-men. From him Tueſday is named. Friga ot 


Venus was another Deity. To her they made addreſſes 


for earthly bleſſings. And to her Friday was dedicated. 
Seater was an ill-favoured Idol, painted like an old en- 
vious raſcal, with a thin face, a long beard, a wheel and 
a basket of flowers in his hand, and girded about with 
a long girdle. From him our Saturday derived its _ 

2 e ej 


De excidio Britanniæ, non longs ab initio mihi in Bibl. patrum, 
tom, 3, col. 580, | | ö 


Chap. 2. The Idolatry of the Weſtern Nations. 26 
5 They alſo worſhipped the Sun, who ſtood upon an high 
- pillar, as half a man, with a face full of rays of light, 
ve and a flaming wheel on his breaſt. He was adored upon 
el. $u:d4zy. The Moon was another Idol worſhipped in 
ed England, repreſented as a beautiful maid, having her 
head covered, and two ears ſtanding our. Ermenſeul was 
an Idol favourable to the poor, repreſented as a great 
man among heaps of flowers. Upon his head he ſup- 


tle ported a cock, upon his breaſt a bear, and in his right 
ved Wi hand he held a diſplayed banner. Flint was another 
0 Idol, ſo called, becauſe he ſtood among or upon flints: 
i- 


And Bellatucadrus, as appears by an ancient inſcription 
lately found in Weſtmoreland, Sancto Deo Bellatucadro. 
There was yet another Idol, named Geta, mentioned by 
Sedulius, a Scots Author, who flouriſhed in the fifth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Theodoſius the younger, and Valen- 
tinian III.“ tho? I doubt if the verſes ſome authors quote 
from Sedulius, as at the foot of the page , do prove 
that Geta was an Idol. The prieſts of theſe heatheniſh 
Idols were called Druidæ, from the oaks under which 


they uſed to teach and ſacrifice, They expounded re- 
n lis lgious myſteries, taught youth, decided controverſies, 
larly and ordered rewards and puniſhments, They committed 


not their myſteries to writing, but to the memory of 


nina- Wl their diſciples, who ſpent years in learning by art their 
3 be precepts in verſe. They had the ſame kind of prieſts in 
nou, hl Gazi, as Pliny t and Lucan || inform us. 7 
ckler 8 3 | The 
name. | 


Jence * Vide Præfationem ante Editionem Sedulii, Edinburgenſem 1701, 
| 7ch.or t Carminis paſchalis exordium, pag. 2. 
a Cum ſua Gentiles ſtudeant figmenta Poete / 
5 0 |  Grandiſonis pompare modis, tragicoque boatu, 
reſſes Ridiculove Gete, ſeu qualibet arte canendi, &c. 
cated. + Nat. Hiſt. lib. 16. cap. 44. pag. m. 477. 
Id en- | Lucani Pharſalia, lib. 1. ver. 447, &c. 
el and Vos quoque qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas . | 


ich Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis æuum, 
8899 Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi. 
name. Et vos Barbaricos ritus, moremque ſiniſtrum 
They | Sacrorum Druide poſitis repetiſtis ab armis. 
Solis noſſe Deos, & coli numina vobis, 
patrum, Aut ſolis neſtire datum: nemora alta remotis 


ucolitis Incis.— 


r 


262 The Idolatry of the Weſtern Nations. 
The Germans had the ſame Idols as in Britain, for 
from the Heathen Saxons the Engliſb learned their Ido. 
latry. The Gauls and Germans allo adored Teutates, He. 
ſus, Taranis and Belenus, and polluted their altars with 
human ſacrifices, as has been already proved [J. Ja- 
citus ſays, They celebrated in old verſe, which is the on) 
way of preſerving their hiſtory and annals among them, 
their God Tuiſto, born of the earth, and his ſon Man. 
nus [TJ, the founder of their nation, io whom they aſſon 
three ſons. The ſame author afterwards ſays i) The 
Germans worſhip eſpecially Mercury, whom they appeaſe : 
ith human ſacrifices on certain days, as they do Hercules F 
and Mars, with other animals. See other inſtances n 
Ceſar [II] and Tacitus x who ſays, That in the iſa Wl © 
Mona, (which ſome tranſlate the Ie of Man, others il © 


Sv SS Ga , nm dd or oa. 


4 tho' I conceive the account Tacitus gives of it n 
| f 
agrees beſt with the latter) after the defeat, the Romans c 
put garriſons in their towns, and cut down their groves di. 8 


dicated to their cruel ſuperſtitions +, for this inbuman peopl 
were accuſtomed to ſhed the blood of their priſoners on ther = 
altars, and conſult their Gods over the reeking bowels f 
men. The Spaniards, as Macrobius ſays +F, worſhippe 
the image of Mars, adorned with rays, with a very 
great veneration, calling him Netos. Varro, as Pliny te 
lates *, derives Luſitania, now named Portugal, iron 
Luſus, the companion of Bacchus, who attended kim in 
his furies and bacchanals, and left him and Pan as ge 
vernours of that country, who were worſhipped then 
The Danes, Swedes, Muſcovites, Riifſians, Pomeraniqu, 
and their neighbours, had almoſt the ſame Idols with ine 
Germans. Theſe countries were but..then thinly ini 
bited, and the accounts we have of them are very lat 
and uncertain. The Ry/ſtans adored an Idol called 7! 
rin, in the ſhape of a man, holding a burning W 

N + 1 1 


[*] See pag. 184— 186. 

[+] De moribus Germanorum, non longe ab initio, 

| +} Ibid. operum pag. m. 635. r : 

[11] Cæſar de Bello Gallico, lib. 6. cap. 20. S 
* Taciti Annal. lib. 14. cap. 3c. 5 1 

++ Saturnalia, lib, 1. cap. 19. pag. m. 357. 

Nat. Hiſt, lib. 3. cap. 1. 8 
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his hand, reſembling thunder. A fire of oak- wood was 


q continually kept burning to the honour of this Idol, Ir 
75 was death to the prieſts, if they ſuffered it to go out. 
ith Tacitus, ſpeaking of Tiberius's wars in Germany, ſays T, 
7 Templum quod Tanfana vocabant ſolo equantur, the fa- 
1 mous temple called Tanfane was razed to the founda- 
5 ) tion. Lipſius, in his notes on this place, ſays, that ſome 
* give the etymology of this word from Taenfank, which, in 
mT languoge, e, the beginning of things; but the old 
4. Britons called the fire Taen: tho* upon the whole, I con- 
deaf cerve we need not determine to whom this heathen temple 
cu; war dedicated. The people of Sletin , in Pomerania, 


worſhipped a three- headed Idol, and uſed to ask oracles 
of a black horſe, the charge of which was committed 
to one of the prieſts. In the countries about Mu ſcovy 
they adored an Idol Zolatia Baba, the Golden Hag; a 


es in 
land 
ther ; 


oY ſtatue like an old woman, holding an infant in her bo- 
1 ſom, and another child near her: to this Idol they of- 
pertle fered rich fable skins. When I am to ſpeak afterward 


in the ſixth chapter, of the overthrow of this Idolatry, 
and of the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity among theſe na- 
tions, I may have ſome further occaſion to name ſome 


; that 
el of 


ippe of their Idols. Mean time, if we look northward, we 
1 1 may find the Scythians defiling themſelves with human 
1 ſacrifices to their Diana Taurica, of whom Lucan ſpeaks“. 


They offered their captives taken in war, to other 
ſtrange Idols, which ſome authors call Poguiſa, Feſſa, 
Lafon, Nia, Marzana, and Zievonia, Goddeſſes, beſide 
two Deities named Zelus and Poletus, worſhipped jointly, 


kim in 
as go. 
there, 


o Pike the Dioſeuri, Caſtor and Pollux. 
„ieee As to the Idolatry of the remote parts of the world 
. jam in 4/9, Africa, and America, I deſign to diſcourſe there- 


of in the ſeventh chapter of this eſſay, the knowledge of 
theſe countries being owing to the late improvements in 
arts and navigation, within theſe 200 years. I am wea- 
led, and J fear I have wearied my reader, with theſe 
S 4 abominations 
F Tacitus, Annalium lib. 1. cap. 51. 3 | 


| | Vid. Saxo-Grammaticus, Crantzius in Vandalia, Olaus Magnus, &Cy 
* Pharſalia, lib. 1. ver.446. Th 


Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane, 


led Pe 
Tone! 


. 


264 The Propagation of the 
abominations of the Heathen. However, the view we 
have had of them, may ſerve to diſcover the lamentable 
condition of the Gentile world, while ſerving Idols and 
Devils, while aliens to the commonwealth of Iſrael, ftray- 
gers to the covenant of promiſe : without hope, and without 
God in the world. In which ſtate the world continued, 
Jo far as then inhabited, for about 2000 years, at leaſt 
from before Abraham to the coming of Chriſt, except a 
little corner in the land of Canaan, where even the I/ 
raelites, the Church of God, were too oft defiled with 
the idolatry and evil cuſtoms of the neighbouring hea- 
then nations, as we have already heard. And this ma 
make us value the infinite Mercy of our God, who has 
ſent the day-ſpring from on high to viſit us; 10 give light to 
' them that ſit in darkneſs, and in the ſhadow of death; to 
guide our feet in the way of peace, to bring us from. the 


power of Satan unto God, even our bleſſed Redeemer, 


who was manifeſted to deſtroy the works of the Devil, and 
to bring Life and Immortality to light by the Goſpel. Which 
leads me to | | Ree 


* 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Overthrow of Heatheniſh Idolatry, and 
the Spreading of Chriſtianity, from the be- 
ginning of the firſt, to the end of the third 


„ 


Century. 


TH E glorious God, who in former times, by di- 

vers methods of Divine Revelation, /poke to the 
Jews by his ſervants the prophets, has now in theſe laſt 
days ſpoken to us by his own Son; to perform the mercy 
promiſed io our fathers, and to remember his holy covenant. 
In the declining part of the Emperor Auguſtus's reign, 
this great Ambaſſador, our bleſſed Jeſus, was ſent from 
Heaven, to publiſh to the world the glad ridings of {al- 


vation, 


N 


OI 
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vation *. The fall of heatheniſh Idolatry, by the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, and the .converſion of the Gentiles, 
were an amazing revolution as ever happened in the 
world, God in infinite wiſdom prepared all things 
for this great event, many ages before it came to paſs, by 
admirable means, of which no man then knew the ten- 
dency and deſign F. (1.) He reduced the greater part 
of the world into two languages, which were almoſt 
univerſal, the Greek. and Latin; that the knowledge of 
the Goſpel might be more eaſily communicated, to 
which the difference of languages would have been a 
great hindrance. Tis true, the Apoſtles had the gift of 
tongues, and could ſpeak all languages; but we are not 
to imagine that all the preachers of the Goſpel had the 
ſame privilege. (2.) The world was almoſt wholly uni- 
ted under one empire, viz. the Roman, which was an- 
other mean to facilitate the converſion of the nations: 

for had the earth been divided under many little princi- 
palities, ſubject to many ſovereigns, as the Veſt is at this 
day, it had been in a manner impoſſible, but that di- 
vers of them, if not moſt part, would have denied en- 
trance to the Apoſtles, who were the new preachers. 
Little princes, who have not much to do, concern them- 

ſelyes more particularly about every part of their ter- 

ritories, than great emperors, who having the govern- 
ment of the world to mind, are forced to remit the care 

of leſs imporrant matters to their lieutenants. (3.) The 

diſperſion of the Jews by the frequent captivities, was 

allo a mean God made uſe of to prepare his way for 

converting the Gentiles, They gave the nations among 

whom they were ſcattered, ſome knowledge of the true 

Cod. (4.) Another thing which contributed very much 
to the deſign, was the tranſlation of the Bible into the 


Greek 


N. B. The time of Chriſt's birth is reckoned by the learned Spanhe- 
mus, Hiſt. Chriſtianæ, in Fol. Col. 323. and by others, to be in the 
year of the Fulian Period 47 14. from the Creation of the World 3950. 
the firſt year of the 195 Olympiad, from the building of Rome 753. 
of Auguſtus's Reign, (as commencing after the Murder of Fulius Ceſar) 
44, the tenth year of the Cycle of the Sun, and the ſecond of the Cycle 
ot the Moon, beginning, c. | ; 


t Furieu's Preface to the Accompliſhment of Prophecies. 
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| Greek tongue, whereby the ſacred oracles became com- 
mon among the Heathen. About the time of our Sa. 
viour's appearance in the world, there were many proſe- 
lytes of the Gale. Such were not really Zews, but they 
_ ceaſed to be Heathens ; they renounced their Idolatry ; 
they were preſent every ſabbath at the reading of Moſes 
and the prophets ; they had a diſtinct place in the ſyna- 
gogues; of them we read in the book of the Ads, 4: 
vout men Who feared God. Cornelius was of that number. 
It could not be difficult to them to abandon Paganiſm; 
they had already left it, and they could not be hindred 
from becoming Chriſtians by Judaiſm; for they had ne. 
ver embraced it: ſo they became Chriſtians without vio- 
lence. A great part of the firſt converted Gentiles were 
ſuch as theſe. (g.) By the fame good Providence of 
God, philoſophy began to flouriſh among the Heathen, 
a little before the coming of Chriſt, which was of great 
ule to refine the minds of men, and render them ca- 
pable of receiving celeſtial and ſublime truths. Finally, 
God poſſeſſed the Heathen with a contempt of Idolatry 
and Idols; they were ſick of their Gods, the falſe ora. 
cles of their Demons ceaſed, their prieſts loſt their repu- 
tation, and all the world breathed after a change, 

It deferves alſo to be noticed, that the Roman empire 
being now in the higheſt pitch of its grandeur, all its 
parts united under one monarchical government, and an 
univerſal peace over the whole; the temple of Far 
being ſhut a third time: This opened a way to # free 
and uninterrupted commerce with all nations; and a 
ſpeedier paſſage was prepared for publiſhing the doc- 
trine of the Goſpel, which the Apoſtles and firſt Preachers 
did carry to all the quarters of the world, As for the 
Jeu, their minds were awakened about this time with 
buſy expectations of the Mefias's coming; and no ſoonet 

was the birth of the Holy Jeſus proclaimed by the ar- 
rival of the wile men from the Eaſt, who came to pay 
homage to him, but Feru/alem was filled with noiſe and 
tumult. The Sanhedrim was convened, and conſulted 
by Herod, who, jealous of his late gotten ſovereignty, 
was reſolved to diſpatch this new competitor out of tie 
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way. Deluded in his hopes, he betakes himſelf to acts 
of cruelty, commanding all infants under two years old 
to be put to death, and among theſe it ſeems his own 
ſon, which made Auguſtus pleaſantly fay *, *Tis better to 
be Herod's hog, than his ſon. But the Providence of 
God ſecured the holy Infant, by timely admoniſhing his 
parents to retire to Egyyt, where they remained till the 
death of Herod, and ſoon after that they returned. 
Near thirty years our Lord remained obſcure in the 
retirements of a private life, applying himſelf, as ſome 
of the ancients tell us, to Joſeph's employment, the 
trade of a carpenter 3 ſo little patronage did he give to 
an idle life. But now he was called out of ſolitude, and 
owned as the Prophet God had ſent to his Church. Ar 
his baptiſm the Holy. Ghoſt in a viſible ſhape deſcended 
upon him, and God by an audible voice teſtified of 
him, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed. 
Accordingly he ſet himſelf to declare the counſels of 
God, going about all Galilee, teaching in their ſynagogues, ' 
and preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom. He particular- 
ly explained the moral law, reſtoring it to its juſt au- 
thority over the minds of men, and redeeming it from 
thoſe corrupt and perverſe interpretations, which the 
maſters of the Fewi/h Church had put upon it. He al- 
ſo inſinuated the abrogation of the Jewiſb conomy, to 
which he was ſent to put a period, as has been before 
proved , and to enlarge the bounds of ſalvation, and 
admit both Few and Gentile to the terms of mercy. 
For he came as mediator between God and man, to 
reconcile the world to the favour of Heaven by his 
death and ſufferings, and. to propound pardon of ſin 
and eternal life, to all who by a hearty belief in the Re- 
deemer, attended with ſincere repentance, and a holy 
life, were willing to entertain it. This doctrine he con- 
firmed by miracles, which were beyond all powers and 
contrivances of art or nature, whereby he unanſwerably 


demon- 
\* Macrobii Saturnalia, 1b. 2. cap. 4. De jocis Auguſti=— Cum au- 
arfet inter pueros, quos in Syria Herodes rex Fudearum intra bimatuys 
Juſſit interfici, filium quoque ejus occiſum ; ait, Melius eſt Herodis por- 
cum eſſe quam filium. + Sce Chap. 1. pag. 129. 
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demonſtrated, That he was à teacher come from God, and 
that no man could do thoſe miracles which. he did, except 
God were with him. He owned, That his kingdom wa; 


not of this world t; and neither he, nor his immediate 


followers, did uſe any means of carnal policy to advance 
Chriſtianity in the earth ||. | | 
Becauſe our Lord himſelf was in a little time to return 
back to heaven, he ordained twelve, whom he called 
Apoſtles, as his immediate delegates, to whom he com- 


mitted his authority and power, furniſhed them with 


miraculous gifts, and left them to advance that excellent 
Religion he himſelf had begun. To their aſſiſtance he 


joined ſeventy diſciples, as ordinary co-adjutors and com- 
| Panions to them. Their commiſſion for the preſent was 


limited to Paleſt ine, and they ſent out to ſeek and ſave 
the loſt ſheep of Iſrael. How great the ſucceſs of our Sa. 
viour's miniſtry was, may be gueſſed from that com- 
plaint of the Phariſees, Behold, the world is gone after 


bim [*]. Multitudes of people from all parts did ſo flock 


after him, that they gave him not time for neceſſary ſo- 
litude and retirement. Indeed he went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppreſſed with the devil; far 
God was with him [ ], and multitudes followed him from 


_ ' Galilee, and ſrom Judea, and from Jeruſalem, and from 


beyond Jordan, and they about Tyre and Sidon [+]. Even 

in theſe early times, Satan did fall as lightning from hea- 
ven [II. 8 | TS 
Our Lord having ſpent ſomething more than three years 

in the public exerciſe of his miniftry, kept his laſt pal- 
ſover with his Apoſtles ; which being done, he inſtituted 


the Sacrament of the Supper, conſigning it to his Church 


as the ſtanding memorial of his death, and the ſeal of 


the evangelic covenant, as he appointed Baptiſm to be 


the initiating ſeal thereof, Now the fatal hour was at 

hand, being betrayed by one of his own Apoſtles, be 

was apprehended by the officers, and brought _—_ 

| | | | | | the 

| & John xviii. 36. 5 : 8 | 

| This is more fully illuſtrated by the Rev. Mr. Fleming in his Le. 
ganthropos, Book 3. [.] John xii. 19. [4] Acts x. 38. 
[A] Mark iii. S. [] Luke x. 18. 7 
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the public tribunals. Heavy, but falſe were the accu- 
Grions charged upon him. The two main articles of 
the charge were, Blaſphemy againſt. God, and Treaſon a- 
gainſt the Emperor. Thoꝰ they were not able to make 
any of them good by any tolerable pretence of proof, 
et they ſentenced and executed him upon the croſs : Pi- 
late, who condemned him, declaring he found no fault in 
zin. And the centurion glorified God, ſaying, Certain- 
h this was a righteous man. Great miracles were then 
done to honour our ſuffering Redeemer +; The weil of 
the temple was rent in twain from ihe top to the bottom, and 
ihe earth did quake, and the rocks rent; the graves were 
opened, and many bodies of ſaints which ſlept, aroſe and 
came out of their graves, after his Reſurreftion, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto many. Now when the 
Centurion, and thoſe who were with him, watching Feſus, 
ſaw the earthquake, and thoſe things that were done, the 
feared greatly, ſaying, Truly this was the Son of God. The 
third day after his interment, he roſe again, appeared to, 
and converſed with his diſciples and followers ; and when 
he had taken care of his Church, and given a fuller com- 
„ mimon and larger inſtructions to his Apoſtles, he took 
* his leave of them, viſibly aſcending up into heaven, and 
n down on the right-hand of God, as Head cver all things, 
n be Church ; Angels, Principalities, and Powers being 
. nade ſubject to him. | : ES 
The faith of theſe paſſages concerning our Saviour's life, 
ats death and reſurrection, is not only ſecured by the records 
af. Nof the evangelic hiſtorians, juſtified by authentic wit- 
red neſſes, the evidence of miracles, and the conſent of all 
rch ages of the church, with other arguments of that kind; 
| of but as to the ſubſtance, it is alſo confirmed by the plain 
obe confeſſion of heathens and Fews, enemies to Chriſtianityz 
8 we have before demonſtrated, when diſcourfing of the 


he truth of the Chriſtian Religion in chapter farſt**, to which 
fore I now rather remit the reader, than here repeat what has 
the been formerly advanced. But I may add, that Euſebius 


informs us , That after our Lord's Aſcenſion, Pilate 
Bos L F accor- 

John xix. 4. + Luke xxiii. 47. 4 Matth. xxviii. fI=55. 

dee Chap. 1. pag. 128, Cc. 1+ Hiſt. Eccl, lib. 2. cap. 2: 
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0 


cc according to cuſtom, wrote an account to the Emperor 


< Tiberius of our Lord's Reſurrection from the dead, and 


“ of his miracles that were famous over all Paleſtine, and 
„that by many he was accounted to be God. Which 
Tiberius brought before the ſenate 3; but they rejected 
< it, under pretence, that no cognizance had been taken 


Q 


e of it before it came to them: for (ſays Euſebius) the 


« cauſe of God needed no human approbation nor com- 
* mendation.“ For this he cites Tertullian, a perſon of 


good knowledge in the Roman laws, who in his Apology 
for the Chriſtians, (the place is ſtill extant) writes“, 


« That Tiberius, in whole time the name of Chriſtians 
« firſt entred into the world, having received informa- 
& tion from Paleſtine in Syria, concerning the truth of 
c the divinity that there appeared, brought the ſame 
<< into the ſenate by the privilege of his own. vote. But 
<« the ſenate not having approved it, he continued of the 


* ſame mind, and threatned death to- any who accuſed 
_ < the Chriſtians.” Not only do Euſebius and Tertullian 
ſay the fame in this matter, but alſo Juſtin Martyr, 


ſpeaking concerning the death and ſufferings of our Sa- 


viour, ſays , The Emperors might ſatisfy themſelves of 


the truth of theſe things, from the Als written under Pon- 


tius Pilate. It appears to have been e Len » 
| of che 


the Roman Empire, not only to preſerve the a 
ſenate, but alſo for the Governours of the provinces to 
keep a record of what memorable things happened in 
their government, the acts whereof they tranſmitted to 
the Emperor. Thus did Pilate, during his procurator- 
ſhip in his province. We may be perſuaded Tertullian 
and Juſtin Martyr, who wrote in the time of the hot 
perſecutions, when Paganiſm reigned in the empire, 
would never have appealed to ſuch records, if they had 
not been extant in their time. Tho? Tiberius was no fe- 
ligious Prince, yet, as Euſebius obſerves 4, Divine Pro- 
uidence put this into his mind to favour the Chriſtians at this 
F | juncture, 

* Apolog. cap. 6. operum pag. 23. 

+ Juſtin: Apolog, 2 pag. 96, Edit, 1686 
+ Hiſt, Eccl. lib, 2. cap. 2. 
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jundture, that the doctrine of the Goſpel not being topped nor 
hindred in the beginning, might run through the whole 
rid. 5 | 

woe © our Redeemer's Aſcenſion to Heaven, from 
whence the next periodof the Church begins, the Apo- 
ſtles began to execute the powers intruſted to them. 
They preſently filled up the vacancy made by Judas the 
traitor, by the election of a new Apoſtle : The lot falling 
upon Matthias, he was numbred with the eleven, The 


had promiſed, and furniſhed with miraculous gifts, ſet 
themſelves to preach in places of greateſt concourſe, and 
in the face of their greateſt enemies. They, who a while 
before fled at the approach of danger, now boldly plead 
the cauſe of their crucified maſter, with the immediate 
hazard of their lives. Great ſucceſs did attend their 
miniſtry. By one ſermon of the Apoſtle Peter, were ad- 


a multitude of them that believed F. By the bands of the 
Apoſtles were many ſigns and wonders wrought among the 
people x. And believers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women ||. That nothing might 
nterrupt them in this employment, they inſtituted the 
office of Deacons , who might attend the inferior ſervice 
of the Church, while the Apoſtles devoted themſelves to 
what was more immediately neceſſary for the good of 


fouls, By which prudent courſe innumerable converts 
yere added to the Church. 


A Perſecution ariſing after Stephen's Martyrdom, the | 


Church was ſcattered from Feruſalem. But this proved 
to advantage in the iſſue, Chriſtianity being thus ſooner 
ſpread up and down the neighbouring countries. Not- 


vithſtanding the rage of the perſecution, the Apoſtles re- 


mained for a while at Jeruſalem; only now and then 


Upatching ſome of their number to confirm the new 


converts in other places, and to propagate the faith, as 
the neceſſities of the Church required. Thus they con- 


tnued near twelve years togerher, our Lord having com- 


| manded 
Acts ii. 41. bid. iv. 32. Ibid. v. 12. || Ibid. 14. 
e en 00 


being all endued with power from on high, as our Lord- 


ded to the Church about three thouſand fouls . There was 
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manded them not to depart from Jeruſalem, and the party 
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thereabout, till twelve years after his aſcenſion ; as the 
ancient tradition, mentioned by Apollonius * and Clemens 
Alexandrinus Þ tells us. Then they thought it high time 
to apply themſelves to the full execution of the commil. 


ſion Chriſt had given them, to go teach and baptize all 
| nations; and having ſettled the general affairs and con. 


. 


cerns of the Church, they betook themſelves to the &. 
veral provinces of the Gentile world, preaching the Go- 


ſpel to every nation under heaven, Thus their ſound went 
into all the earth, and their words to the end of the world. 
Innumerabie multitudes. of people, ſays Euſebius t, in al 


cities and countries, like corn into a well-filled granary, be- 


ing brought in by the grace of God that brings ſalvation, 


They whoſe minds were heretofore diſtempered and over-run 
with the error and idolatry of their anceſtors, were cured h 


the ſermons and miracles of our Lord's diſciples : ſo as ſha- 


king off thoſe chains of darkneſs and ſlavery the mercileſ 
Dæmons had put upon them, they freely embraced and en- 


 tertained the. knowledge and ſervice of the only true God, 


the great Creator of the world, whom they worſhipped ac- 
cording to the rites and rules of that divine and wiſely con- 


trived religion which our Saviour had introduced. 


*Tisnot eaſy at this time of day to write an exact hi- 
ſtory of the apoſtolic age. Had we the writings of 


Papias Biſhop of Hierapolis, ſcholar, ſays Ireneus, to 


St. John, the commentaries of Hegeſippus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus's inſtitutions, Africanus's Chronology, and other 


writers about that time mentioned by the ancients, the | 


relation might be more full : but alas ! theſe are periſhed 
m the common ſhipwreck with other old and uſeful 
books, Dr. Cave, among the moderns, in his Antigui- 
tates* Apoſtolicæ, gives the beſt account Thave ſeen of the 
Apoltles travels, the ſuccefs of their miniſtry, the places 


and countries to which they went, the churches they 


planted, and their acts and martyrdoms. To his aſſiſ- 
tance I own' myſelf obliged; and from him and ſome 


others, ſo far as agreeing with ſacred Scripture and Anti- 
| | | | quity, 


by Apud Euſebium in Hiſt. Feel. lib. 5. cap. 18. 
Stromatum lib. 6. pag. 696, + Hiſt, Ecel. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
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quity, I ſhall mention a few things to illuſtrate and ſet this 
affair in a clear light, ſtill producing my vouchers. Tis 
true, ſome of theſe vouchers, ſuch as Dorcibeus of Tyre, 
and Nicephorus Caliſtus, lived at a great diſtance from 


the times of the Apoſtles, and eſpecially the laſt of them; 


and he has many things fabulous not to be depended 


tant who wrote a hiſtory of the church near the apoſto- 
mains being Euſebius, who wrote in the fourth century: 


his Apoſtles, Matth. xxviii. 19. Mark xvi. 15. Luke xxiv. 
47. to believe they went and preached the Golpel to ſome. 
other countries beſide thoſe named in the New Teſtament, 
Neither do I ſee how we can account for the great in- 
creaſe of Chriſtianity mentioned by unqueſtionable au- 
thors of the ſecond and third centuries, (of which I ſhall 
ſpeak before I conclude this Chapter,) unleſs this be al- 
lowed. To be ſure the Apoſtles and Apoſtolic Men were 
perſons of an extraordinary ſpirit, extraordinary gifts, 
who had an amaſing gift of ſpeaking many languages, 
and a wonderful divine providence and bleſſing accom- 
panied their labours; and therefore we are not imme- 
dately to reject every thing concerning their travels, la- 
bours, and ſucceſs, as fabulous; which ſome authors 
ncline to, becauſe not writ by men in the ſame age 
wherein the Apoſtles lived, or becauſe the like could not 
be done by men in the preſent age, who have not ſuch a 
ſpirit and ſuch gifts as the Apoſtles were endued with, 


E 

d provided always it be no way inconſiſtent with ſacred 
11 WY Scripture, | A | 3 
- Our Lord was faithful in appointing officers in his 
e houſe, firſt Apoſtles; their name ATooToxot imports their 
es miſſion, and anſwers the Hebrew word Shiloh, ſent, 
ugs xiv. 6. Ahijah was ſent with heavy tidings. Thus 
{- nthe New Teſtament, 2 Cor. viii. 23. Ard £KKAN- 


ay is rendred in our verſion, tbe meſſengers of the chur-. 


gatives thereof were theſe following. Firſt, They were 
nmediately called by Chriſt their Lord and Maſter, 
YER bY OT Paul 


— . 


upon. But on the other hand, there are no authors ex- 
lic times; the firſt Eccleſiaſtic Hiſtorian that now re- 


and it appears agreeable to the commiſſion Chrift gave- 


che. As to the apoſtolic office, the characters or prero- 
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274 : | El 
Paul is deſigned an Apoſtle, not of men, neither by may; 4 
but by Jeſus Chriſt, Cal. i. 1. and we have the immediate 5 
call of all the reſt of them, recorded oftner than once in Ml 5. 
the New Teſtament * ; and they were named Apoſtles by A 
way of eminency. Secondly, They had infallible divine 2e0; 
conduct in preaching and writing; the ſpirit was promiſed jan 
to guide them into all truth, John xvi. 13. Hence, Third- and 


by, there was an exact harmony among them all in their Wl of: 
doctrine ; theſe twelve ſtars did all ſhine with the ſame Wl +; 
Fght conveyed to them by the ſun of righteouſeſ, by 
Fourthly,, They had all ſeen Chriſt in the fleſh. Thus kin: 
the Apoſtle Jobn ſpeaks, That which was from the le of 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have ſeen with Wi chei 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have Wii fron 
handled of the word of life, 1 John i. 1. The Apoſtle 127 
Peter ſays, We were eye-witneſſes of his glory, 2 Pet. i. 16, 4 
and the Apoſtle Paul ſays, Laſt of all be was ſeen of ne bleſ 
alſo, 1 Cor. xv. 8. Fifthly, Their commiſſion was very WM wal! 
univerſal, to go preach the Goſpel to every creature, Wl had 
Mark xvi. 15. to teach and baptixe all nations, Math. xxvii. Wl iles 
19. to preach repentance and remiſſion of fins in Chris Will the ( 
name among all nations, beginning at Jeruſalem, Luke xxv. for 
47. And therefore thoſe authors are miſtaken, who Wi Iſrac 
make the Apoſtles Biſhops of any particular place, a WM of t 
Peter Biſhop: of Antioch or Rome, James Biſhop of J. the 
ruſalem, Fohn Biſhop of Epheſus, &c. for the extentot WW Chu 
places to which the Apoſtles went, did not change their I C 
rectoral power and juriſdiction over the whole Church; Wand 
their authority reached all Churches planted and tobe WWW Ader 
planted in their time: and yet as to their ordinary power, ¶ and 
they did neither claim nor exerciſe ſuperiority over othet ml 
miniſters, but counted them brethren, partners, fellow Wlove 
labourers, and themſelves fellow-elders with them. Sixth, 
Another character of the apoſtolic dignity, was a wol. 
derful gift of miracles 3 There appeared cloven tongues a: 
ire. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and 
began to ſpeak with other tongues, as the ſpirit gave th 
ullerance. And there were dwelling at Jeruſalem Jn 
| | | = | evil 
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devout men, out of every nation under heaven, —and were 
| confounded, becauſe that every man heard them ſpeak in 
ö their own language, Acts ii. 3 —6. By the hands of the 
ö Apoſtles were many ſigns and wonders wrought among the 
people, Acts v. 12. They made the blind to ſee, the 
| WH [ame to walk, cured the ſick, reſtored the dead to life, 
- and diſpoſſeſſed devils. Theſe were the credential letters 

of the holy Apoſtles, which did demonſtrate to all men, 


e that God was with them in an extraordinary way, that 
k by them he might build his Church, and propagate his 
s WF kingdom over the world. Seventhly, Another character 


1 of their dignity, was the divine efficacy that attended 
b WK cheir doctrine, to turn men from darkneſs unto light, and 
e Jom the power of. Satan unto God. They were truly Boa- 
le nerges, ſons of thunder ; their tongues were like as of fire, 
b. WW to kindle among people a flame of divine love to our 
me bleſſed Redeemer. By the ſound of theſe trumpets the 

y valls of Jericho, the fortreſſes, fin, faran and the world 
re, had erected, did fall to the ground. Eighthly, The Apo- 

ü. tles had a power of making laws and rules binding to 

e Church, being inſpired and guided by the holy Spirit 
x17, for this end: They did /ig on thrones judging the tribes of 
vo WW firacl ; they declared Chriſtians to be free from the yoke 
of the ceremonial law; did intimate what ought to be 
J. che doctrine, diſcipline and worſhip of the Chriſtian 
ol Church in all ages. They ſometimes came with the rod, 
heir WW 1 Cor. iv. 2 1. ſtriking Elymas with blindneſs, Ananias 
ch; and Sapbira with death, calling out Hymenæus, and 
Alexander, and the inceſtuous perſon out of the Church, 
and appointing a heretic, after the firſt and ſecond ad- 
monition, to be rejected. At other times they came with 


de love, and in the ſpirit of meekneſs, beſeeching, as am- 
I ados for Chriſt, that ye may be reconciled to God. 
wo. Mu hIy, Another character of the apoſtolic dignity, is, 
45 ö to write to Chriſtian Churches Epiſtles, which were to 
„ an 


be a part of the Canon of the Scripture, and a ſtanding 
role to the Church in all ages. Paul prefaceth almoſt all 
his Epiſtles with his apoſtolic power: ſo do Peter, James, 
Jude and John, or with words of the ſame import. The 
reader who deſires a larger treatiſe of theſe characters, 

_— | 3 ; * 
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may conſuk a diſſertation of the learned Spanbemius 


Filius, as marked at the foot of the page.“ 
Tho' it was the principal duty of the Apoſtles to 
preach the Goſpel to all nations, to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity, 
and to govern the Church, yet they+ did not exerciſe 
this office in its full extent, till after our Lord's Reſur- 
rection; then they executed their commiſſion, Go e 
into all the world, ani preach the Goſpel to every creature, 
The 7ewifh Oeconomy was like the light at the window, 
which enlightens one houſe 3 but the Chriſtian Oeconom 
was as the light of the ſun, to enlighten the world. The 
Apoſtles, in purſuance of their commiſſion, in leſs than 
forty. years after Chriſt's Aſcenſion, went almoſt thro! 
the whole then known world, according to our Lords 
prediction; The Goſpel of this kingdom ſhall be preached in 
all the world, for a witneſs unto all nations, and then hall 
the end come, Matth. xxiv. 14. that is, the end of the 
Jewiſh ſtate. Mahbomet*s way was cut out by the ſword, 
and his-religion was calculated to fatisfy men's brutiſh 


luſts. But the deſign of Chriſtianity is to teach usb 


deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſis, to live ſoberly, righteouſy 
and godly in this preſent world; looking fer that bleſſed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, and on 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. | . 

To underſtand the Propagation of the Goſpel, and 
the Overthrow of Paganiſm, in the firſt age of the Chi 
ftian Church, I conceive it will be neceſſary to ge 
view of the lives of the Apoſtles, who carried the name 
of Chriſt far and near, and made Dagon fall before the ark, 
I ſha!l then endeavour to give a ſhort account of them. 

Ibegin with Peter, whom the catalogues in the Gol 
name firſt of all the Apoſtles. He was born at Beth/ails 
in Galilee ; the particular year of his birth cannot nowbe 
recovered, but ſome conceive it probable, that he wa 
ten years of age, when our Saviour was born of the ble. 
ſed Virgin. Being circumciſed, he was called Simon. Thb 
name was not aboliſhed by Chriſt, but additioned by tie 
name of Cepbas, which in Syriac, the vulgar Jangoeg 

then 

* Tiffertatio de Apoſtolis duodecim inſtitutis, & de Apoſtolatu ſtridt 
dicto. Spanhemii FF, operum Tom. 2. Col. 289. — 312. 
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then of the Fews, ſignifies a fore or rock, thence 'tis de- 
rived into the Greek Ile Tcoc, by us named Peter. The 
Popes uſually change their names upon their advancement, 
which cuſtom began A. D. 844. when Peter de Bocca 
Porco, i. e. Stine s mouth, on his election called him- 
ſelf Sergius II. yet none of them called themſelves Peter. 
This Apoſtle*s father was Jonab, probably a fiſher-man 
of Bethſaida, which fignifies a houſe of fiſhing, or enſna- 
ring, His brother was the Apoſtle Andrew, who is fre- 
quently by the ancients. called powrokanTo being the 
firſt of the Apoſtles who was converted and called to 
Chriſt, and was an inſtrument in Peter's converſion, 
Job. i. 40, 41. It is evident from the Ads of the Apoſtles“, 
that God honoured Peter to be an happy inſtrument to 
conyert multitudes both of Jes and Gentiles. And in- 
deed there is little certain concerning him, but what we 
have in the ſacred Scripture. ; 

The Papiſts build a great deal upon Peter's being na- 
med firſt in the liſts of the Apoſtles, and eſpecially that 
Maithew expreſſes it with a kind of emphaſis ατ e Ti- 
Js, Frſt Simon, Matth. x. 2. But this foundation will 
not bear the ſuperſtructure they rear upon it. The true 

reaſon of Peter's being always named firſt, ſeems to be F, 
and that he was marked out by Chriſt, as the man that was 
to be firſt ſent out and employed to begin the Goſpel- 
Church. He did not only work the firſt miracle after 
Chriſt's aſcenſion, As iii. G. but alſo preach the firſt 
ſermon, and that with ſuch ſucceſs, as to convert 3000 
to the Church, Acts ii. 14———42. whereas before, the 
whole number of Chriſtians, men and women, amoun- 
ed only to about 120, Acls i. 15. of which the Apoſtles, 


w be with the LXX Diſciples, made the greater part. And 
ws fame Apoſtle had the firſt. commiſſion to begin the 
ble Centile Church, by preaching. to Cornelius and his fami- 
The, 42. chap. x. No wonder then if all the evangelical 
y the riters agree to place his name in the front of the liſt 
vage ef the Apoſtles, 


+7 IS0Y It 
ria: e * Chapters ii, iii, iv, v, ix, x, xi. | 
T Mr. Fleming's Loganthropos, Vol. 2. pag. 169. 
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It has been aſſerted by a multitude of popiſh writers, 
that this Apoſtle Peter was biſhop at Antioch ſeven years, 
and at Rome 25 years. They tell us a great many things 
of his actings at Rome; of his debate with Simon Magus, 
and victory over him. Of his appointing his ſucceſſor, 
but whether Linus or Clement, is not agreed; and of his 
martyrdom in the 13 year of the reign of Nero. But 
all theſe things ſeem to be falſe and without foundation; 
as appears, firſt, from the filence of Luke, the inſpired 
writer of the Ads of the Apoſtles, who records many 
things concerning Peter, from the firſt to the ſixteenth 
chapter of that book. He writes of his journey to Li. 
da, Joppa, Ceſarea, Feruſalem, and Antioch, but not one 

word of his going to Rome. to found the Papal Chair. 

He ſpeaks of the great things this Apoſtle had been 

honoured to do, as before obſerved, not only before Pay] 

converſion, but after it, even to the Synod at Feri ſalen. 

He relates Paul's journey to Rome, and his meeting with 
the Chriſtians there; but not one word of his meeting 

with Peter, the ſuppoſed biſhop of that place. Secondly, 
Is it to be conceived, that when the Apoſtle Paul, in 
his Epiſtle to the Romans, chap. xvi. ſalutes the Chri- 
ſtians and his Fellow: labourers there by their names, 
that he ſhould not ſpeak one word of this Apoſtle, if he 
had been there? If it be ſaid, that he had fled from the 
city becauſe of Claudius's perſecution ; this is alledged 
without any ground. Why ſhould they make their firlt 
biſhopa non-reſident till the ſecond year of Neyo, or fifty. 
eighth after Chriſt's birth, when, according to Baronius 
this Epiſtle to the Romans was writ? Beſides, why does 
Paul, when commending the faith of the Romans, ſpeak 

nothing of the founder of their Church? Add to al 
this, That Paul in all his Epiſtles written from Kone, 

tho he ſpeaks of Ariftarchus, Marcus, Luke, Dem as, and 

others, yet not one word of Peter there *. Thirdly, Petct 

himſelf ſpeaks not one word of what the-papiſts alledge. 

If he had founded the Roman Church, why does he no 
where make mention of it? Why does he, when r. 

ting to the diſperſed Fews, no where aſſert his prerogt 

yn TY 5 1 0 4 15 tive: 

A Sce Col. Chap. iv. 2 Tim. iv. 16,17, 
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| tive? Why, when exhorting the elders, 1 Pez. v. 1. 


does he ſay only, I who am alſo an elder, ovunpeoPurt 
oc? If he was abſent from Rome ſo long as our adver- 
faries own, why does he never write to his flock, to 
ſtrengthen and encreaſe their faith? Fourthly, The ft 
which the Papitts alledge, is inconſiſtent with the ſacred 
chronology, or account of theſe times:- For; from the 
time of Chriſt's death, in the 18" year of Tiberius, to the 
13 year of Nero, when Peter was crucified, are only 
36 years, viz. 5 in Tibcrins's reign, 4 in Caligula's, 14. 
in Claudius, and 13 in Nero's, Now Peter did not ſtir 
a foot out of Fudea, till 12 years after our Lord's 
death; then he was caſt into priſon by Herod, AF. ch.xii. 
which was the fourth year of the Emperor Claudius, 
and the laſt of King Agrippa. Six years after that, or 
the eighteenth after Chriſt's Crucifixion, we find him pre- 
ſent at a Synod at Jeruſalem, Act. chap. xv. and after 
this, according to our adverſaries, he was ſeven years at 
Antioch, ſo as there remain only eleven years in which he 
could poſſibly be at Rome. And indeed there is no ſo- 
lid evidence he was there at all. For, Fifibly, Peter 
being the Apoſtle of the Circumciſion, Galat. ii. 7, 8. 
we have more reaſon to believe, that when Paul was car- 
ried to Rome, he viſited the Jews diſperſed in Greece, 
Thracia, the Leſſer Aſia, Babylon, and the Eaſt, and 
gamed a great harveſt among them, even to the day of 
his death. ES | 
Againſt theſe arguments there can be no juſt objection. 
For tho? this Apoſtle, 1 Pet. v. 13. ſays, The Church that 
is at Babylon /aluteth you; yet this Babylon is not Rome. 
True it is, that John in the book of the Revelation, wri- 
ting prophetically of the corrupt and idolatrous ſtate 
of the Church of Rome, compares her to Babylon; but 
here Peter writes plainly and hiſtorically of Babylon in 
the Eaſt, once the Head of the Afjrian Empire, where 
there was ſo great a concourſe of Jes, as that afterward 
in that place they framed the Babyloniſb Thalmud, Tho? 
many of the ancients have given ſome ground for this 


ſtory, yet it flows originally only from Papias, called 
Y A 


| Biſhop 
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B hop of Hicra sis, as cited by Enſebius*, for Papiagy 
books are loſt. Bit if they were extant, according to 
the ſame Euſebius r, the author of them was but a per. 
ſon of a mean character, a rude, ſim/le, and vain man, 
20 0 believed and reported things upon common tradition, 
even things that were ufkwrepa, liter to fables thay 
#-uths. He was a Millenary, and introduced fabulous ſto- 
ries into the Church, which a multitude of writers afier 
bim have licked up. Thoſe who deſire to ſee this queſtion 
more. fully examined, and the opinion I have advanced 
confirmed, may conſult the Authors cited at the foot of 
the page +. After all, tho' it ſhould be granted that 
Peter had been at Rome, or had died or ſuffered martyr- 
dom there, this is no reaſon for aſſerting his Primacy or 
Epiſcopacy iii that city, more than at Joppa, Antioch or 
Babylon. But leaving Peter, I proceed to . 

Pau the Apoſtle. He was born at Tarſus, the metro- 
polis of Cilicia, a city rich and populous, privileged 
with the immunities of Rome, Adds xxii. 25—28, He 
was of Fewiſh parents, of the tribe of Benjamin, trained 
up in his younger years in liberal arts, and alſo in the 
occupation of a tent- maker. The Jer ſay, He who 
learns not his fon a irade, learns him to be a thi, 
When he came to riper years, he was ſent to be educa- 
ted at Feru/al-m, under the care of Gamaliel, of the Set 
of the Phari/zes, and became a zealous perſecutor of the 
Chriſtians. Bur by the rich and free Grace of God, he 
was wonderfully converted, which ſome conceive was 
in the ſecond year after our Lord's Paſſion. But the 
learned Spanhemirs inclines to fix it in the eighth year 
from Chriſt's death, the third of the reign of the Em- 
peror Claudiusj. Then was he called 20 bear Chriſi's 
name lo the Gentiles, and Kings, and Children of lfracl, 
As ix. 15. and was eminently ſucceſsful in that work. 
Being remarkably preſerved from the evil deſigns the 
Jews had againſt his life, As ix. 239-—25. he preachis 
at | at 


* Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 2. cap. 1x. + Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 39. 

z Spanhemii FF. operum Tom. 2. Col. 331— 388. Turretin. 
Theo. Elen. Vol. 3. pag. 188, & ſeqq. and others. 55 
Spanhemii operum Tom. 2. Col. 3 12. de Converſionis Paulinz 
ppocha. | . : 33 | 
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at Antiach a whole year. Here the diſciples were, as by 


divine appointment, called Chriſtians, for the word pn- 
urrioat, in As xi. 26. imports ſo much, and ypnug- 
rioudes Rom. Xi. 4. is the Anſwer of God. | After this, 
he preached at Salamis in the iſle of Cyprus, and in ſeve- 


ral parts of the Leſſer Aſia, as at Perga and Antioch in 


Pijdia, Acls ch. xii. where, becauſe the Fews rejected 


the offers of Grace, according to the tenor of his com- 
miſſion, he turned to the Gentiles, Thereafter he preach- 


ed at Derbe and Lyſtra, cities of Lycaonia, As ch. xiv. 
and in all theſe places he had many converts. After 
the Synod at Feruſalem, we find him preaching at The/- 


ſalonica, and at Athens, where he found an altar to an 


unknown God, As xvii. 23. Dr. Cave, from QEcu- 
menius and Ferom, has the inſcription thereof thus“: 


/ „ 5 
Gols Aclac Kat EvewnTne kat AHD, Ow afvwoTw , 


x 


- 
4 * 


jo the unknown and ſtrange God. 

By PauPs preaching at Corinth many believed and 
were baptized, Acts xvii. 8. Thence he failed to Ephe- 
ſus, a place famous for idolatry and magick; hence 
Eno a FPAUNATA for myſtical ſpells, by which they uſed 
to heal diſeaſes, and drive away evil ſpirits, of which 


L450 that is, To the Gods of Aſia, Europe and Africa, 


Clemens of Alexandria and Joſepbus ꝶ do ſpeak. Here the 
Goſpel had. ſuch ſucceſs, as many believed, confeſſed - 


their ſins, and were aſhamed of their evil deeds. May 

alſo who uſed curious arts, brought their books together, and 
burned them before all nen; and they counted the price 
of them, and found it fifty thouſand pieces of ſilver: Acts 
xx. 18, 19. which is reckoned in our money 1500 lib. 
$!2rl, Theſe converts thus declared, they abhorred their 
former magical rites, whereby they had ſerved the devil, 
and would for ever abandon them, This was a trophy 


of the victory of the kingdom of Chriſt over heatheniſh 


idolatry. 


Our Apoſtle after this reſolved to go up to Jeruſalem, 
and carry ſome charitable collections for poor Chriſtians 
there. Some Jews, who had come from Aſia, finding 
* Lives of the Apoſtles, pag. 59. 
7 Stromatum lib, 1. Antiq. lib. 8. 
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him in the temple raiſed a tumult, laid hold on him 
and called the reſt of the cs to their aſſiſtance, telling 
them, This was the fellow who every where vented qh. 
Arines lleſtructive to the inſtitutions of the law and Purity 
of that place; which be profaned, by bringing in uncircun. 
ciſed Greeks into it. And they had gone near to haye 
diſpatched him, if the chief captain Claudius Lyſn, 
who commanded the Roman garriſon in the tower of 
Antonia, had not delivered him from their hands, ſup. 
poſing him to be more than an ordinary perſon. Pay 
in his own defence made an excellent ſpeech, A#; xi. 
. declaring his education in the rites of the Fewiſb religion, 
and his zeal for it; and there gives a punctual relation 
of the manner of his converſion, and that he had re. 
ceived the command of God to depart from Feruſalen, 
and preach to the Gentiles. When his enemies heard this, 
they could hold no longer; they cried, Away with thi 
fellow from the earth, lis not fit he ſhould live. To a. 
void their fury, the captain of the guard commanded 
him to be brought to the caſtle, and examined by whip 
ping: But the Apoſtle did plead his privilege as a R- 
man Citizen, that he could not be bound and ſcouryed, 
Of this privilege Cicero ſpeaks plainly (his words I ſub- 
join at the foot of the page ®) as tending to ſer in a 
clear light this or the like paſſage. Upon this ſcore his 
adverſarics gave over the deſign of whipping him ; the 
commander himſelf being a little ſtartled, that he had 
bound and chained a denizen of Rome, Next day the 
governour commanded his chains to be knock'd off, and 
brought Paul before the Sanbedrim, where he juſtified 
himſelf, ſaying, Men and brethren, I have lived in all geod 
conſcience before God until this day, Acts xxiii. 2, Sc. Re- 
ligion and a good conſcience begets heaven in a man's 
boſom. Five days after this comes down — 1 

8 8 New 


dulce libertatis! O jus eximium noſtre civitatis ! O lex Porcia, e 


werberari: propꝰ parricidium, necari: quid dicam in crucem toller 
verbo ſatis digno tam nefaria res appellari nulla modo poteſt. 
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high-prieſt, with ſome of the Sanhedrim, to Cæſarca, ac- 
companied with Tertullus their advocate, who in a neat, 
but ſhort ſpeech, accuſed Paul of ſedition; hereſy, and 
profaning the temple, Acts xxiv. 26. ; As to the 
charge of ſedition, the Apoſtle flatly denied it; as to he- 
rey, he confeſſed, after 1h: manner they call hereſy, fo 
bid I the God of my fathers,, As to profaning the 
temple, that his deſign in coming to 1 was to 
bring charitable contributions to his diſtreſſed brethren; 
that he was in the temple neither with multitude nor 
tumult. Felix continued Paul a priſoner two years, and 
being himſelf diſplaced by the Emperor Nero, to gratify 
the Jeros he left him ſtill in priſon. Porcius Feſtus having 
ſucceeded governour of the province, the Jeus renew 
their accuſation againſt Paul before him, As xxv. but 
were not able to bring any proof: however Feſtus, to 
oblige the Jews, when entring on his government, asked, 
if be would go and be tried at Jeruſalem? The Apoſtle, 
underſtanding the conſequence of that propoſal, pleaded, 
That being a Roman citizen, he ought to be judged 
by their laws, and made formally his appeal to Ce/ar, 
which Feſtus received. Agrippa, who ſucceeded Herod 
as Tetrarch of Galilee, being come with his ſiſter Bernice 
to viſit this new governour, and defiring to hear and ſee 
Paul, at Feſtus's command he was brought forth. Being 
permitted to ſpeak, he made an excellent apology for 
himſelf and the Chriſtian Religion, AFs xxvi. which almoſt 
perſuaded Agrippa to be a Chriſtian. It being finally re- 
ſolved Paul ſhould be ſent to Rome, he, with ſome other 
priſoners of note, were committed to the charge. of 
Julius, commander of a company belonging to the legion 
of Auguſtus. In September A. D. 56, or as others 57, they 
proceeded in their voyage; the particulars whereof be- 
ing deſcribed by the inſpired hiſtorian, As xxvii, xxviii, 
| here omit them. Publius the governour of the iſland 
Melite, now called Malta, courteouſly entertained Paul 
three days; his father was then ſick of a fever and flux, 
Paul laid his hands upon him, and healed him and many 
of the inhabitants, which made them heap honours 
upon him: yea, Publius himſelf is faid by ſome authors 
: 5 5 1 a ER 9995 N ta 
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mi Propagation of the 


to have been converted to the Chriſtian Faith, and made 


biſhop of the iſland *. The Apoſtle being come to Rome, in! 
he lived two years in his own hired houſe, where he Pat 
| preached without interruption to all who came to him, pin 
and with good ſucceſs. We find in the laſt chapter of pre 
the Epiftle to the Romans the names of ſeveral Chriſtian righ 
converts, and in Philip. iv. 22. the Apoſtle ſays, All the . 
faints ſalute you, chiefly they that are of Ceſar*s houſhold der 
And therefore we may obſerve, that antiquity ſpeaks of emf 
fome converts of better quality, even belonging to the leat 
court it ſelf, among which the Roman martyrology and 
3 Tor pes, an officer of prime note. in Nero's pa- bly 
lace , and afterward a martyr for the faith; and one the 
of that prince's concubines, ſuppoſed to be Poppea Sabina, inte 
to whom Tacitus gives this character ||, That ſhe wanted or 
nothing to render ber to be one of the moſt accompliſhed pril 
ladies in the world, but a chaſte and virtuous mind. I know = 
not how far it may countenance her converſion, at leaſt 6a 
her inclination to a better religion than Heatheniſm, that was 
Foſe phys + calls her a pious woman, and that ſhe effectu- to 
ally ſollicited the cauſe of the Fews with her husband; cert 
and in his own life he ſpeaks of further favours he re- a 0 
ceived from her at Rome f. I find alſo Tacitus mentions con 
a noble woman called Pomponia Gracina, ſuperſtitionis ex- are: 
ernæ rea, that is, guilty of foreign ſuperſtition ** ; by which foh 
we may gueſs, that he means ſhe was a Chriſtian. Bu hs 
we have a more ſure account in the inſpired writings of be 
this Apoſtle, of his converting Oueſimus that had cheated the 
his matter Philemon, and run away from him; but upon bro 
his converſion he became faithful to his a e and 1s a Ft 
kindly recommended to him by Paul || ||. the1 
After two years cuſtody at Rome, the Apoſtle being be | 
reſtored to liberty, and minding his commiſſion to the IS, 
Gentiles, he prepared himſelf for a greater circuit; tho Wil © | 
what way he directed his courſe, is not abſolutely certain. and 
| | - Tis mo! 
” | our 
* Spondani epitome annalium Baronii ad annum Chriſti 58. pag. m. 96. had 
+ Ad diem Mail 17, pag. 308. | qua 


| Annalium, lib. 13. cap. 45. pag. m. 298. + Antiq. lib. 20. cap. 7. 
++ In vita ſaa, non longe ab initio. 
* Annalium lib.13. pag. m. 290. {||| Epiſtle to Philemon, 
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Tis probable he preached both in the eaſtern and weſtern 
arts of the world; for Clemens, Paul's contemporary, 
in his excellent epiſtle to the Corinthians, tells us *, That. 
Paul being ſeven times caſt into chains, having ſuffered whip- 
ping and ſtoning, gained the reward of his patience. He 
preached the Goſpel both in the eaſt and weſt; he taught 
richleouſneſs to the whole world, and went to the utmoſt bounds 
of the weſt, (ert rd Tepun Thi duct“, by which ſome un- 
derſtand Britain) and having ſuſfered martyrdom under the 
emperors, he departed out of this world into a happy place, 
leaving the greateſt example of patience. He intended once 
and again to go to Spar, Rom. xv. 24, 28. and proba- 
bly did go thither. Theodoret informs us, That he brought 
the Goſpel to the iſles of the ſea , by which he ſeemsto 
intend: Britain. He returned to Rome about the eighth 
or ninth year of Nero's reign, where he was caſt into 
priſon, and ſuffered martyrdom. „„ 
Andrew the Apoſtle was born at Bethſaida, a city of 
Galilze, ſtanding on the banks of the lake Geneſareth ; he 
was ſon to John or Jonas, a fiſherman there, and brother 
to Simon Peter, but whether elder or younger, is not 
certain; probably younger. He ſeems to have been 
e a diſciple of John the Baptiſt, upon whoſe teſtimony 
10 concerning our Lord, Behold the lamb of God, &c. Au- 
1 drew, and another diſciple, who ſeems to have been 
ch Joby the Apoſtle, follow our Saviour to the place of 
ut his abode, John i. 37 40. Upon this account by 


of e ancients he is frequently called gpwrokanTo, that is, 


ed e fir} called. After ſome converſe, he acquaints his 
on brother Simon, and they both come to Chriſt. About 
is a year after this our Lord paſſing through Galilee, found 
| them fiſhing on the ſea of Tiberias, and calls them to 


Is, to convert men by the efficacy of the doctrine he was 
to preach to the world, commanding them 10 follow him; 
and accordingly they left all, and followed him. Little 
more is recorded of him in the ſacred Hiſtory. After 
our Lord's aſcenſion to heaven, when the Holy Ghoſt 
had been plentifully poured out upon the Apoſtles; to 


| _ preaching 
* Pag. m. 14. f In 2 Tim. iv. 16. | hes 


be fiſhers of men, Matth. iv. 19. Mark i. 16, 17. that 


qualify them to tubdue the world to Chriſt, by the 
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286 . The Propagation of the 


preaching of the Goſpel, and to. root out profanench 


and idolatry ; *tis affirmed 05 the ancients, that the 
Apoſtles agreed among themſe 


ves, or by lot, as ſome 
authors ſay *, what part of the world each ſhould take. 
In this partition, Andrew had Scyibia and its neighbour. 


ing countries for his ſhare. He paſſed along the Euxine 
Sea, called once Axenus Þ, for the inhoſpitable humour 
of the people, who uſed to ſacrifice ſtrangers, and. to 


drink out of their skulls. Having travelled over many 
of the Scythian regions, and converted many to the 
Chriſtian Faith, he returned to Byzantium, ſince called 
Conſtantinople, where he inſtructed the people in the 


| knowledge of the Chriſtian Religion, founded a church 


for divine worſhip, and ordained Stachys, whom Paul 
calls his beloved Stachys, firſt biſhop of that place |, 
Here he is ſaid to have preached the Goſpel two year 
with good ſucceſs, converting many to the Chriſtian 
Faith. Afterward he travelled over Thrace, Macedonia, 
Theſſaly, Achaia; Nazianzen adds Epirus +. In all which 
Places, for many years, he preached and propagated 
Chriſtianity, confirming the doctrine he taught with 
figns and miracles, and gave his laſt teſtimony. to the 
truth, by ſuffering martyrdom at Patræ in Achaia, being 
there crucified by order of AÆgeas king of the Edeſſenes, 
ſays Dorotheus biſhop of Tyre **. Nicepborus tells us TT, 
That the crime objected againſt him was, That he had per- 


ſuaded Maximilla the king*s wife, and Stratocles his brother, 


to embrace the Chriſtian Faith, and abbor impiety. Bernard 
ſays, That St. Andrew was led to bis execution with a con- 
poſed mind; when he came within ſigbt of the croſs, hi 


body did not tremble, his face grew not pale; but ſaid bt 


had long defired that happy bour, the croſs had been con. 


ſecrated by the hody of Chriſt, and he came joyfully to it, a 


a diſciple and fol'ower of bim, expecting. to be brought aſt 
to his maſter. The church of Rome celebrate his me- 
mory no the 30th of November I: But in what year be 
fuftered, is not recorded. ; Fame) 


* Euſeb. Hiſt E-cl. lib. 3. cap. 1. + Srrabo Geog. lib. 7. pag 206. 
| Niceph. Calicus, Hit. Eccl. lib. 2. cap. 39. + Orat. 25. pag. 430 
* In Sy aopii ++ it. Eccl. lib. 2. cap 39. 

{Patio St. And. cx apud Sarium ad diem Novembris 30. pag. 653. 
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James ſurnamed the great, either for his age, being el- 
der than the other James, or for ſome peculiar honours 
conferred upon him by our Lord; was by birth a Gali- 
-an, partner with Peter in the trade of fiſhing, from 
which our Lord called him to be one of his diſciples, 
Mark i. 19, 20. He chearfully complied with the call, 


. * * 


; leaving all to follow him. Soon after this he was called 
from the ſtation of an ordinary diſciple to the apoſtolic 
7 office, and honoured with ſome peculiar acts of favour, 
© WY beyond moſt of the reſt of his equals. He with Peter, 
i and Jobn his brother, were taken to ſee the miraculous | 
e niſing of Fairus's daughter; were admitted to Chriſt's 
h WY glorious transfiguration on the mount; and taken along 
Vith him to the garden, to be witneſſes to thoſe bitter 
|, WH iufferings he there endured for us, the better to encourage 
chem under, and prepare them for their own trials. We 
have no certain account what became of him immediate] 
7, after our Saviour's aſcenſion. Ferom tells us“, that be 
ch reached to the diſperſed Fews, by which he probably 
ed means the Fewiſh converts, diſperſed after the death of 
th Stephen. And we may conclude, that ſince the Apoſtles, 


the WW after our Lord's aſcending up on high, ſtaid ſeveral years 
no together at Feruſalem, or in the bounds of Fudea ; and 
125, ine James lived fo ſhort a while, it is utterly improba- 
„ble that he went either to Spain, Portugal, Britain, or 
ber- Br c/01d,, to plant Chriſtianity ; however ſome Spaniſh and 
her, ether monaſtic writers affirm it. As to his ſufferings, 
nad 70d Agrippa, fon of Ariſtobulus, grandchild to Herod 
un- che Great, being made king over 7udza, through the 
bis Erour of Claudius Cz/ar, to make himſelf popular with 
d be che Jes, aaiſed a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, and 
c00- Nilled this Apoſtle James, the brother of John, with the 


ſafe Nells us +, “ That as he was led to the place. of martyr- 


me- dom, the officer that guarded him, or his accuſer, ſays 
ar he “ Sida g,, being convinced of the evil he had done, con- 
fame “ feſſed himſelf to be a Chriſtian, and begged this Apo- 

E 4 [tle would pardon him; who after a little pauſe, kiſſed 
7 23% | 
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288 . The Propagation of the 
« him, ſaying, Peace be to thee; and both were be. 
“ headed.” Divine vengeance ſuffered not his death to 
be long unrevenged: For the inſpired writer aſſures us, 
Adds xii. 21—23. That upon a ſet day, Herod ar. 
<« rayed in royal apparel, ſat upon his throne, and made 
* an oration, and the people gave a ſhout, ſaying, it is 
<« the voice of a God, and not of a man; and immediately 
« the Angel of the Lord ſmote him, becauſe he gave na 
c God the glory; and he was eaten of worms, and gave 
ce up the ghoſt.” Joſephus the Fewiſb hiſtorian, who 
might himſelf remember it, being then a youth of ſeven 
or eight years of age, ſets down the ſtory with theſe cir. 
cumſtances fr. Herod removed to Cz/area, having en- 
c ded the third year of his government over all Judas. 
«« While there, he proclaimed ſolemn fights and feſtival 
c entertainments in honour of Cæſar, to which flocked 
« many nobility and a croud of people; on the ſecond 
« day he came with great ſtate to the theatre, to make 
can oration to the people, clothed in a robe curiouſly 
« wrought over with ſilver, which encountring with the 
c beams of the riſing ſnn, reflected ſuch a luſtre, as be- 
« oat ſome veneration in the multitude, who cried out, 
* as prompted by flatterers, that it was ſome Deity they 
c beheld ; which impious applauſe Herod received with- 
e out any diſlike: but a ſudden accident changed the 
<« ſcene; looking up, he ſaw an owl ſitting on a rope over 
“ his head, which he preſently own'd as a fatal meſſen- 
« per of his death, as before it had been of his ſucceks, 
A melancholy ſeized his mind, and exquiſite torments 
c on his bowels 3 Behold, ſays he, the Deity you admired, 
« 1*m commanded to die; a fatal neceſſity convinceth you 
, flattery and falſpood; he whom you ſaluted as immortal, 
&« is hurried to death! Being removed to his palace, hs 
«© pains increaſed on him, tho? the people prayed for his 
« life and health, yer his acute torments prevailed, and 
cc after five days put a period to his life.” To return, 
tho* the Apoſtle James was beheaded, yet the Word 
God grew and mulliplied, Acts xli. 24. 70 
| Jon 


+ Antiquitat. lib, 19. cap. 7. 


Chap.3. Chriſtian Religion, Cent. I. 289 
Fobn the Apoſtle was a Galil:an, the ſon of Z-bedee 
and Salome, the younger brother of James. Before his 
coming to Chriſt, he ſeems to have been for ſome time 
the diſciple of John the Bapliſt, bejng probably that other 
diſciple who was with Andrew, when they left the Bap- 
{it to follow our Saviour. So particularly does he relate 
all the circumſtances of that tranſaction, tho? modeſtly, 
as in other parts of the Goſpel, concealing his own name. 
He was at the ſame time with his brother called to be a 
Diſciple and an Apoſtle, Mark i. 19, 20. He was by 
far the youngeſt of all the Apoſtles, as the ancients affirm, 
and his great age ſeems to prove it; for he lived near 
70 years after our Saviour's death. Many paſſages con- 
cerning him in the ſacred Scriptures are recorded, in con- 
junction with his brother James. He was the Diſciple 
4 WT vom Jeſus loved, that is, treated with more freedom 
and familiarity than the reſt, being acquainted with the 
e moſt private paſſages of his life; and he had ſome inſtan- 
ces of particular kindneſs conferred upon him, lying in 
our Saviour's boſom, or leaning toward his breaſt at the 
Paſchal Supper. He was alſo very conftant in his affec- 
tion to our Lord, ſtaying with him when the reit deſer- 


w ted him, Indeed upon our Lord's firft apprehenſion he 
ich. ed, as the other Apoſtles. Bur 'tis not improbable, 
the that ſoon after his maſter was ſeized, he was the young 


man who followed him, having a linnen cloto caſt about 


* bis naked body; and the young men [the officers] laid bold 
cel, bin, and be left the linnen cloth and fled from them na- 
ons % Mark xiv. 51, 52. Tho? he fled at preſent to avoid 
FR he ſudden violence offered him, yet he ſoon recovered 


imſelf, and returned back to ſeek his maſter, confi- 


„h entring the high-prieſt's hall, and waited upon 
* bis im, and for any thing we know, was the only Apoſtle 
r bis lat did fo. At the crucifixion he owned him in the midſt 


arms, guards, and thickeſt erouds of inveterate ene- 
les, Our Redeemer, by his laſt teſtament on the Croſs, 
ppointed him guardian of his own mother the bleſſed 
gin, John xix. 26, 27. When Feſus therefore ſaw his 
o her, and the diſciple ſtanding by, whom be loved, be 
i'd to his mother, Woman, behold thy fon! and to the 
Yor JE 5 
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290 The Propagation of the 
diſciple, Behold thy mother ! and from that hour that diſcitl 


and were both apprehended together by the Prieſts and 
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zook ber to his own home. Her huſband Joſeph being fone 
tine before this dead, this Apoſtle made her a principal 
part of his charge and care. At the firſt news of our Lori; 
Reſurrection, he with Peter did haſte to the ſepulchte. 
Theſe two. ſeem to have been very intimate, After 
Chriſt's Aſcenſion, we find them going up to the temple 
at the hour of prayer, Ads iii. and miraculouſly healing 
the impotent cripple. They both preached to the people, 


Sadducees, and thrown into priſon, As iv. and next 
day brought forth to plead their cauſe before the Sani. 
drim. Theſe two were choſen to go to Samaria to confirm i 
the plantations Philip had made in theſe parts, A#: vii, c 
13, 14. where they confounded and baffled Simon Magus | 


and exhorted him to repentance. To them alſo Paul ad. WF 7: 
dreſſed himſelf, . as thoſe who ſeem'd to be pillars; who Ir 
when they perceived the grace that was given to him, they c: 


gave him and Barnabas the right-hand of fellowyhip, thi in 


they ſhould go unto the heathen, Gal. ii. 9. They confirmed fi 


their miſſion to the Gentiles. | | 
In the diviſion of the provinces the Apoſtles made re 
among themſelves, the leſſer A. fell to John's ſhare, Ye 
tho' he did not preſently enter upon this charge, for 
probably he dwelt ſtill at his own houſe at Jeraſahnm, tn 
till the death of the bleſſed Virgin, which is reckoned th 
by Euſebius to have happened in the 48th year fron m. 
Chriſt's birth“. After this he applied himſelf to the th. 
Propagation of Chriſtianity in Aja, preaching it wr 7. 
it had not taken place, and confirming it where it ws *0 
already planted. His chief reſidence is {aid to have beni of 
at Epheſus. Nor can we: ſuppoſe that he confined H mc 


miniſtry to Aſia Minor, but that he preached alſo ino y<! 
ther parts of the Eaſt, probably in Parth1a ; his firſ pre 
piſtle being anciently entitled to them. And the jf, une 
in the relation of their ſucceſs in theſe parts, tell us", 
That the Baſſoræ, a people in India, conſtantly ajjirm fr . 
a. tradition of their anceſtors, That St. John planted ii . 


Chriſli 


In Chronico ad Annum Chriſti 48. 
＋ Literæ Jeſuitarum, anno 1555. 
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Chriſtian Faith there. Having ſpent ſeveral years in this 
work, he was accuſed to Domitian the Emperor, author 
of the ſecond perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, as an 
aſſerter of impiety, and a ſubverter of the religion of 
the empire. 
ſent him priſoner to Rome, where Tertullian ſays“, 
He was caſt into a cauldron of boiling oil; but God who 
preſ-rved the three children in the fiery furnace, preſerved 
him, and brought him ſafe out of it, and he was preſently 
ordered to be tranſported to the diſconſolate Iſland Patmos 
in the Archipelago z where he wrote his Apocalypſe, or 
book of Revelations, and there remained ſeveral years; 
inſtructing the inhabitants in the Faith of Chriſt. God 


converſed with him by heavenly viſions, when he was cut 
off from ordinary converſation with men. When Do- 


nitian was carried off by death, Cocceius Nerva ſucceeded 
in the empire, who being of a more ſober temper, re- 
called thoſe whom the fury of his predeceſſor had ſent 
into baniſhment. John returned into Alia the leſſer, and re- 
ſided at Epheſus. There he wrote his Goſpel, and lived to the 
time of the Emperor Trajan. About the beginning of his 
reign he departed this life very aged, about the g 8th orggth 
year of his life, tho Dorotheus Þ makes him much older. 


Philip was born at Bethſaida, near the ſea of Tiberias, 


the city of Andrew and Peter. Of his parents and trade 
the Goſpel takes no notice, tho* probably he was a fiſher- 
man, the general trade of that place. He was among 
the firſt who was called to be a Diſciple and an Apoſtle, 
Job. i. 43——47. We have but a few paſſages relating 


| to him in the hiſtory of the Goſpel . In the diſtribution 


of the ſeveral provinces made by the Apoſtles, tho? no 


mention be made by Euſebius what ſhare fell to Philip, 


yet we are told by others |, that the Upper-Afia was his 
province, and that he preached and planted Chriſtianity 


in Scythia, where he applied himſelf with great diligence 


| 5 nd 
De præſcrip. hæret. cap. 36. pag. m. 240. Percurre Eceleſias Apo- 
folicas—Habes Romam ubi Apoſtolus Foarnes, poſtquam in oleum igneum 
demerſus, nihil paſſus eſt, in inſulam relegatur, + In Synopfi. 
X See Joh. vi. 5. xii. 22. iv. 8. x 
|| Simeon Metaphraſtes apud Surium ed 1. diem Maii, Cave's Antiq. 
Apoſtolicæ. 5 8 | | | = 


y his command the Pro-conſul of Aſia 
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292 The Propagation of the 
and induſtry, to recover men out of the ſnare of the de- 
vil, by the embracing of the truth. By the conſtancy” a 
of his preaching, and efficacy of his doctrine, he gained 
many converts, whom he baptized into the profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian Faith, at once curing both their ſouls and 
their bodies ; their ſouls of error and idolatry, and their 
bodies of infirmities and diſtempers; healing diſeaſes, 
dilſpoſſeſſing Demons, ſettling Churches, and appointing 
them guides and miniiters to overſee them. Having for 
many years ſucceſsfully managed the apoſtolic office, in 
the laſt period of his life he came to Hisrapolis in Phrygia, 
a city rich and populoas, but mad upon idolatry. 
Among the reſt of their vain deities, Nicephorus reports *, 
& That they worſhipped a ſerpent or dragon, kept it in 
% a temple, and offered ſacrifices to it. When Philip, 
« with his ſiſter Mariamne, a virgm who accompanied 
„ him, came there, by prayer to God he obtained that 
this famed ſerpent evaniſhed, and its worſhippers were 
ce aſhamed; and by his exhortat ions, accompanied with | 
& divine power, he prevailed with many to renounce 
« idolatry, and embrace the Chriſtian Religion. Satan, 
« enraged at this overthrow, uſes his old methods of 
« perſecution ;- the magiſtrates of the city ſeize the 
& Apoſtle, and hanged him by the neck againſt a 
——_— . 
That Bartholomew was one of the Apoſtles, is evident 
from the facred hiſtory of the New- Teſtament, where his 
name is frequently recorded among the reſt , tho? there 
is little notice taken of him under that name. Hence 
ſome ſuppoſe he is the ſame with Nathanael. What ren- 
ders this more ſpecious, is, that as John never mentions 
Bartholomew in the number of the Apoſtles, ſo the other 
Evangeliſts never take notice of Nathanael, and we find 
Nathanael reckoned with the other Apoſtles, to whom 
our Lord appeared at the ſea of Tiberias, Fob. xxl. 1, 2. 
If it be fo, he was by birth of Cana in Galilee. We 
have an account of his converſion, when our Lord calls 
him an Tfraclite indeed, a man in whom is no guile, Job. i. 
47——49. He being convinced of our Lord's = 
85 nity 


* Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 2. cap. 39. 
+ Matth. x. 3. Mark iii. 18. Luke vi. 14. Acts i. 13. 
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Chap.3. Chriſtian Religion, Cent. J. 223 
nity by his converſe with him, makes this confeſſion, 
Rabbi, thou art the ſon of God, thou art the king of Itrael. 


Concerning this Apoſtles travels up and down the world 


to propagate the Chriſtian Faith, we have but ſhort hints 


from the ancients. *Tis agreed that he went as far as 


India, that is India on this ſide the Ganges. Socrates ® 
fays, Ii was India bordering upon Ethiopia, meaning no 


doubt the Afan Atbiopia. Ferom calls it I the fortunate 


India, and tells us, he left behind him the Goſpel according 
4% Matthew; of which Euſebius gives this account +, 
That when Pantænus, an eminent f bil. ſopher, and good 
Chriſtian, the maſter of Clemens of Alexandria, from holy 
zeal to propagate Chriſtianity, went to the Eaſt, he came 
as far as India, where he found the Goſpel according to 
Matthew writ in Hebrew Le!ters, left there by Bartholo- 
mew, one cf the Apoſtles, who had preached to theſe coun- 
tries. After this Apoſtle's labours in the Eaſt, he re- 
turned to the more weſtern and northern parts of Aſia. 
He was with Philip at Hierapolis in Phrygia, inſtructing 
that people in the principles of "Chriſtianity, and con- 
vincing themof the folly of their idolatry. 4+ The ma- 
« oiſtrates enraged, deſigned him to martyrdom 3 but 
when they heard, that divine juſtice would revenge 


his death, and did feel ſome ſymptoms thereof, by 


the beginnings of an earthquake, they embraced the 
„ Chriſtian Faith, /ays Nicephorus |, and looſed the 
„ Apoſtle from his chains,” After this he went to Ly- 
caonia, where he inſtructed the people in the Chriſtian 
Religion. His laſt removal was to Albanople in Armenia 
the Great, a place overgrown with idolatry ; from which 
when he ſought to recover the people, he was by the go- 
vernour of the place commanded to be crucified **, which 
he chearfully underwent, comforting and confirming the 
converted Gentiles to the laſt minute of his life. Here- 
ties have perſecuted his memory after his death, no leſs 
than heathens did his perſon when alive, fathering a fabu- 

„ U 3 | Tous 


* Hiſt. Ecc!. lib. 1. cap. 19. De Scriptoribus in Bartholomzo. 
+ Hiſt. Eccl, lib. 5. cap. 10, I Hiſt. Eccl.lib. 2. cap, 39. 


| = Hieronymus de Scriptoribus. - Dorotheus in Synopſi de 12 A» 
poltolis. 5 | 
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294 The Propagation of the 


lous Goſpel upon his name, altogether unworthy of him; 


which; with others of that ſtamp, is juſtly condemned ag 
apocryphal. 

Malthew called alſo Levi, tho' a Roman officer, yet 
was an Hebrew of the Hebrews, both his names ſpeaking 
him purely of Fewi/h extract. He ſeems to have been a 
Galilean, the fon of Alpheus and Mary, ſiſter or kinſ- 
woman to the bleſſed Virgin. His trade was a publican or 
tax-gatherer to the Romans, an office of bad report 
among the F-ws, being not only a grievance to their 
purſes, but alſo an affront to the liberty of their nation. 
Our Lord having cured a famous Paralytic, retired out 
of Capernaum to walk by the ſea- ſide, where he taught 
the people who flocked after him. Here he ſaw Mat- 


Ibero ſitting in his cuſtom office, whom he called to 


come: and follow him*. The man was rich, had a 
gainful trade, and was a prudent perſon : he underſtood 
he muſt exchange wealth for poverty, gainful maſters for 
a deſpiſed Saviour; yet he left all his intereſts and rela- 
tions to become our Lord's Diſciple. He entertained 
him ata dinner in his houſe, to which he invited ſeveral 

Publicans of his own profeſſion, hoping they might be 
converted by our Lord's converſe and company. Alter 
his election to the Apoſtolate, he continued with the reſt 
till our Saviour's Aſcenſion, and then for the firſt eight 
years atleaſt preached up anddown Judæa. Abgqpt this 
time he wrote his Hiſtory of the Goſpel, tho' ſome of 
the ancients ſay, he wrote the ſame in Hebrew. I ſee no 
ſolid evidence for this, it lows originally from the teſtt- 
mony of Papyas, cited by Euſebius F. Now Papias's wri- 
tings are all loſt, and tho? extant, Euſebius in the fame 
place, owns he was one who reported things as told him 
by tradit on, and wrote Tz Hl ER, things liker 


to fables than truths. And there is no reaſon to queſtion | 


but the Greek copy of this Goſpel in the ſacred Canon is 
authentic. Little certainty can now be had, what tra- 
vels this Apoſtle underwent for advancing the Chriſtian 
Faith, Atbiopia is generally aſſigned as the province 
PE by | where 
* Matth. ix. 9. Mark ii. 14—27. Luke v. 27——3 1. JD 
+ Hiſt. Ecci. lib. 3. cap. 39. | | 
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Chap.3. Chriſtian Religion, Cent. J. 295 
where he la boured “. Metaphraſtes ſays, That he went 
firſt into Parthia 3 and having ſucceſsfully planted Cbriſtia- 
nity in theſe parts, be thence travelled into Rthiopia 4; 
that is the Aſiatic lying near India. By preaching and 
miracles he mightily triumphed over error and idolatry, 
convinced and converted multitudes, ordained ſpiritual 
guides and paſtors to confirm and build them up, and 
bring over others to the faith, and then finiſhed his 
courſe. *Tis probable, as an ancient writer at the foot 
of the Page 4 affirms, that he ſuffered martyrdom at 
Maddabar, a city in AÆthiopia, but by what kind of 
death is uncertain. Dorothers || ſays, He died, and was 
honourably buried at Hierapolis in Parthia. 
Thomas, according to the Syriac import of his name, 
was called Didymus, which fignifies a Twin, The hiſtory 
of the Goſpel takes no particular notice either of the 
country or kindred of this Apoſtle. That he was a Few 
is certain, and in all probability a Galilean. We have 
only a few- paſſages in the Goſpel concerning him **. 
After our Lord's aſcending to heaven, and the miracu- 
lous gifts poured down upon the Apoſtles, the province 
ſaid to be aſſigned to Thomas was Parthia FT. Ferom 
ſays t, The Apoſtle Thomas, as we are informed by tra- 
dition, preached the Goſpel of our Lord to the Parthians, 
Medes, Perſians, Caramans, Hyrcanians, Bactrians and 
Magians; and died in the city Calamin in India. Nice- 
horus ſays Il, That he was at firſt unwilling to venture 
himſelf into theſe countries, fearing he ſhould find their 
manners as rude and intractablèe as their faces were black 
and deformed, till encouraged by a viſion, that aſſured him 
of the divine preſence. He travelled a great way into 
theſe eaſtern countries, as far. as the iſland Taprobane 
(which ſome alledge is that now called Sumatra) and even 
| U 4 85 to 


* Apud Surium ad diem 21. Septembris, Vol. 3. pag. 217. 
+ Socrates, lib. 1. cap. 19. 5 8 
+ Venantius Fortunatus de ſpe vitæ æternæ. 
Inde triumphantem fert India Bartholomæum, 

| Matthæum eximium Naddabar alta virum. _ | 
In Synopſi. * Matth. x. 3. John xi. 16. xiv. 5. and xx. 24—30. 
rr Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. i, f De Scriptoribusin Thoma. 
Hist. Eccl. lib. 2, cap. 49, . 
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to the country of the Brachmans, preaching every where 
with all the arts of mild perſuaſives, and calmly inftruc. 
ting them in the principles of Chriſtianity. By theſe 
means he brought the people over from the groſſeſt ido- 
latry to the hearty belief and entertainment of religion. 
Dorotheus Biſhop of Tyre has the ſame things concerning 
this Apoſtles preaching, as Ferom ; and as to his death, 
he ſays, That Thomas was killed at Calamin, a city of 
India, by a launce, and is there honourably buried *, © 
When the Po7tugueze came to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, 

in the ſixteenth century, they tell us, That from an- 
« cient monuments, writings and conſtant tradition, 
* which the Chriſtians they found in theſe parts preſer- 
ved, they learned ꝶ that St. Thomas came firſt to $1- 
* cotra, an iſle in the Arabian ſea, and thence to Cran- 
« ganor, Where having converted many, hetravelled far- 
* ther to the Eaſt, and preached the Goſpel with good 
& ſucceſs, and returned to the kingdom of Coromand:l, 
< where. at Malipur the Metropolis, near to the place 
« where the river Ganges flows into the gulf of Bengala, he 
& begun to erect a place for divine worſhip, till he was 
ce prohibited by the prieſts, and the Sagamo or Prince 
de of the country. But upon convictions by ſeveral 
% miracles, the work went on; the Sagamo himſelf em- 
« braced the Chriſtian Faith, and his example was fol- 
&< lowed by great numbers of his friends and ſubjects 
«© The Brachmans fearing this would ſpoil their trade, and 
* extirpate the Religion of their country, purſued the 
« Apoſtle to a tomb, whither he uſed to retire for his 
6 devotions: while he was at prayer, they load him with 
darts and ſtones, and one of them run him through 
« with a launce. His diſciples took up his body, and 
c buried it in a Church he had lately built, which was 
« afterward improved into a fabric of great magnif- 
« cence,” From theſe early plantations of Chriſtianity 
in the Eaſt-Indies, there is ſaid to have been a continued 
ſucceſſion of thoſe called 'Chriſtians of St. J. — - 
5 3535353 thele 
* In Synopſi de vita & morte Apoſtolorum. | 
+ Maftzi Hiſt. rerum Indicarum, lib. 2. pag. 85——88. Oſorius de 


Rebus Emanuelis, lib. 3. pag. 119. Apud Dr. Caves Lives of the 
Apoſtles. 1 5 
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Chap. 3. Chriſtian Religion, Cent. 1. 297 
theſe parts unto this day. The Portugueze found them in 
reat numbers at their firſt arrival in ſeveral places, no 
ſeſs than fifteen or ſixteen thouſand families. They are 
very poor, and their Churches generally very mean and 
ſordid, wherein they had no image of the ſaints, nor 
any repreſentation but that of the croſs. They are all 
governed by the Patriarch of Muxal. They promiſ- 
cuoully receive all to the holy communion, which they 
give under both kinds of bread and wine; tho? inſtead 
of wine, which their country wants, they make uſe of the 
juice of raiſins ſteeped in water, and preſſed out. Chil- 
dren are not baptized, except in caſe of ſickneſs, till the 
fortieth day, Every Lord's-day they have prayer and 
preaching, where their devotions are managed with reve- 
rence and ſolemnity. Their Bible, at leaſt their New- 
Teſtament, is in the Syriac language; to the ſtudy 
| whereof their preachers exhort their people. They ob- 
ſerve Advent and Lent, and ſome ſolemn feſtivals. They 
have ſome kind of monaſteries of Religious, who live in 
great abſtinence and charity, Their prieſts are ſhaven 
in faſnion of a croſs, have leave to marry once, but are 
denied for a ſecond time. No marriages are diſſolved bur 
by death. Theſe rites and cuſtoms they ſolemnly pretend to 
have derived from the very time of St. Thomas, and with the 
greateſt care obſerve them to this day. But of theſe Chriſti- 
ans of St. Thomas in Malabar, we ſhall have further occa- 
ſion to diſcourſe in the ſeventh Chapter of this book, and 
therefore I nowleave them, and go on to the other Apoſtles, 
Fanmes the Leſs, called by the ancients James the Fuſt, 
and by the Apoſtle Paul, James the Lord's brother, 
| Gal.1.-19. being the Son of Foſeph, afterwards huſband 
to che bleſſed Virgin, as is probable by his firſt wife, 
Hence tne blefſed Virgin is called Mary the mother of 
James and Foſes, Matth. xxvu, 56. and by Mark, Chap. xv. 
40. the mother of James the Leſs, and of Joſes and Salome; 
and the ſame perſon 1s called, John xix. 25. the Mother of 
Jeſus. We have no mention in ſacred Scripture of the 
place of his birth, or of his trade or way of life, before 
he was called to be a Diſciple and Apoſtle, nor any par- 
| ticular account of him, during our Saviour's life. After 
+ „ gur 
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our Lord's Reſurrection he was honoured with a mati. 
feſtation of his maſter, 1 Cor. xv. 7. After that be wg 
ſeen of James. He was principally active at the Synod 
of Feruſalem, in the great controverſy about the Mais 
Rites. The caſe being opened by Peter, and further de. 
bated by Paul and Barnabas; at laſt the Apoſtle Fang 
ſtood up, Ads xv. 13———22, and gave ſentence, that 
the diſciples ſhould not be troubled with the Moſaic Rites, 
or the bondage of the Fewiſh Yoke ; only for a preſent 
accommodation a few indifferent things ſhould be ob- 
ſerved: and uſhers in his opinion with a poſitive determi. 
nation, Ver. 19. Alo ec kplvws Wherefore my ſentence 
15. Peter, tho' in that council, produced no ſuch intima- 
tion of his authority; if he had, the Champions for the 
Church of Rome would have made a great noiſe with it to 
aſſert his judicative power, This Apoſtle wrote the ca- 
nonical Epiſtle of James, which is placed before thoſe 
writ by Peter; and Peter himſelf ſeems to have ſtood in 
awe of him, to that degree, as to run into an unwar- 
rantable diſſimulation, Gal. ii. 11, 12. He was a per- 
fon of eminent parts, prudence and diſcretion, and 
therefore had a great ſhare of the management of the 
affairs of the' Church in general, and of the Church at 
Ferujalem in particular. 1 
After the ſynod at Feruſalem, he adminiſtred his office 
of Apoſtleſhip with great fidelity, care and ſucceſs, ſo 
as to awaken the malice of his enemies to conſpire his 
ruin. They were vexed that Paul had eſcaped their 
hands, by appealing to Cæſar, and therefore turn their 
revenge againſt James. Not being able to effectuate 
Their deſign under Feſtus's government, they got it ac- 
compliſhed under the Procuratorſhip of Albinus his fuc- 
ceſſor. Joſepbus has the ſtory thus“; * Ananus, of the 
« ſect of the Sadducees, was then high-prieft : These 
« men are ſevere juſticiars; and ſince it was ſo, be 
& thought he had got a proper time, when Feſtus was 
« dead, and Albinus on his journey, to call a council of 
c the judges, where James the brother of Jeſ#s Chrijh, 
© and ſome others, are condemned as guilty of 2 
| : 7 JÞ 
* Antiquitat. lib, 20. cap, 8. 
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n. , and ordered to be ſtoned to death; which diſpleaſed 
% all good men in the city. Euſebius out of Egeſippus 
od has the ſtory more fully. The ſum of his account is F, 
« The Apoſtle Fames having with great freedom and 


de. aſſurance preached Jeſus the Son of God to be the 
ms „ Saviour of the world, and he being a juſt and excel- 
bat , lent perſon, who had drunk neither wine nor ſtron 
tes, « drink from his mother's womb, neither had a razor 
ent Wi © come upon his head, but lived continually in praying 
ob- and wreſtling with God Many believed his do- 
m- . &rine, even ſome of the princes and rulers; and there- 
nce Wi << fore the Scribes and Phariſees were afraid, leſt the peo- 
na- „ ple ſhould believe that Fe/us was the Meſſiah, and 
the Wi « did exhort Fames to go up to the pinacle of the tem- 
0 If ple, and inform the multitude who were gathered to 
(the feaſt of the paſſover, that Jeſus was not the Me 
wy # ſob. But he on the contrary ſaid, yy do ye enquire 
Sy | of me concerning Jeſus the ſon of man“ He fits in hea- 
Var ven at the right hand of majeſty on high, and will come 
pet: i the clouds of heaven, The people below hearing 
and . this, glorified God, and proclaimed, Haſanna to the 
the . ſon of David ! The Scribes and Phariſees being vexed 
hat that they had loſt their deſign, cried out, Fuſtus was 
“become an impoſtor, and threw him down from the 
fic: Bill < place where he ſtood: Tho? bruiſed with the fall, 
„ 0 « yet he got upon his knees, and prayed to heaven 
b for them; but they ſtill enraged, began to load him 
ther Bi « with a ſhower of ſtones, till one more mercifull 
then Bi « cruel than the reſt, came behind, and with a Fuller's 
ua e club beat out his brains. Thus died this good man in 
© WM © the g6th year of his age, 24 years after Chriſt's aſcen- 
; fuc- Wc. ſion, ſays Epiphanius. In the inſcription of his 
f the epictle he ſtiles himſelf, 4 ſervant of God and of the Lord 
"hee 7% Chrit, The epiſtle is directed to the Fewiſh con- 
„be verts ſcattered abroad, that is, in the eaſtern countries: 
ö * The deſign thereof is to comfort them under their ſuffer- 
al 9 ings, and to confirm them againſt error. He obſerved 
briſ, a degeneracy of manners creeping on, that the purity of 
* the Chriſtian Faith began to be undermined by the looſe 


| hr” | doctrines 
_ | Hit, Eccl, lib, 2. cap. 23. * Herel. 78. | 
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doctrines and practices of the Gnoſtics, men who de. 
claimed againſt good works, as uſeleſs and unneceſſary, 
aſſerting a naked belief of the Chriſtian Doctrine ſuf. 


dient to ſalvation. Againſt theſe the Apoſtle reaſons ſtrong. 


ly, preſſing Purity, Patience, Charity, and all the vir. 
tues of a good life; and by undeniable arguments proves 


that the Faith which carries along with it purity, obe- 


dience to the commands of God, and a holy life, can 


only juſtify us before God, and intitle us to eternal life, 


The Apoſtle Simon is called the Canaanite, from the 
Hebrew word Cana, to be zealous: hence he is called 
Simon Zelotes, or the Zealot *, as Nicephorus conceive, 
from his zealous deſire to advance religion in the world, 
The ſeveral natural diſpoſitions of the Apoſtles, did tend 
to qualify them for ſo difficult a work, as building uy 


the New Teſtament Church, againſt all the oppoſition 


of the world; and alſo to be mutual checks, incitement 
and aſſiſtants to one another, as is more fully illuſtrated 
by the learned Mr. Fleming T. Simon being inveſted with 


the apoſtolical office, little further mention is made of 


him in the hiſtory of the Goſpel. He continued with 
the reſt of the Apoſtles, till their diſperſion up and down 
the world, and then applied himſelf to the execution of 
his charge. Nicephorus ſays ||, He having received the 
boly Spirit, travelled through Egypt, Cyrene, Afric, 


Mauritania and Libya; nor could the coldneſs of the cl. 


mate hinder him from ſhipping himſelf, and the Chriſtin 
Dottrine, io the weſtern ocean, even to Britain itſelf, where 
he preached and wrought many miracles. And after ei- 
during many troubles and affliftions, he with great chear- 
fulneſs ſuffered death on the croſs, and fo paſſed to the en. 
joyment of his maſter, Dorotheus ſays 4, He was crucifed 
and buried in Britain. | 

Jude the Apoſtle, in the hiſtory of the Goſpel is called 
both by the name of Thaddeus and Lebbæus, Maith. x. 3. 
Mark Iii. 18. and that none might confound the righteous 
with the wicked, he is called Jude the brotber of "7 

ade 

Luke ri. 15. Accs i. 13. „ | 

+ Loganthropos, Book 3. Chap. 2. pag. 218, c. 
þ Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 2. cap. 40. ＋ In Synopfi. 
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Jude ver. 1. and Judas, not Iſcariot, John xiv. 22. As 
to his deſcent and parentage, he was of our Lord's 
kindred; 1s not his mother called Mary? and his brethren 
James and Joſes, and Simon and Judas? Matth. xi. 55. 
Nicephorus makes him the fon of Joſe; b, and brother to 
James called biſhop of Feruſalem *. After our Lord's 
aſcending to heaven, Euſebius ſays T, Thomas, one of 
the twelve Apoſtles, diſpatched Thaddeus, one of the ſeventy 
diſciples, to Abgarus governour of Edeſfi, where he heaied 
diſeaſes, wrought miracles, expounded the dectrines of 
Chriſtianity, and converted Abgarus and his people to the 
faith. For all this, the governour ordered gold and ſilver 
10 be given lo him, which be refuſed, ſaying, They had 
little reaſon to receive that from others, which themſelves 
had freely relinquiſhed. A large account of the whole 


| ſtory is extant in Euſebius, tranſlated, as he ſays, out of 


Syriac, from the records of the city of Edeſſa. Ferom 
makes this Thaddæus to be the ſame with the Apoſtle 
Jude | This cannot be eaſtly reconciled with Euſebius, 
who ſays, Hie was one of the ſeventy diſciples which: he 
would not have faid, had he been of the twelve. Nicepho- 
rus reports, That Judas, not Iſcariot, but the brother of 
James, at his firſt ſetting out to preach the Goſpel, went up 
and down. Judæa, Galilee, Samaria and Idumæa, and alſo 
through the cities of Syria and Meſopotamia, and at laft 
came 10 Edeſſa, the city of Abgarus, where Thaddeus, 
ene of the ſ-venty, had been before him, and there perfected 
what the other had begun. And having by his ſermons and 
miracles eſtabliſhed Chri/'s kingdom, he died a peaceable 
and quiet death + Tho* Dorotheus makes him to have 
been killed atBerytus**, and honourably buried there; By 
the conſent of many writers of the Latin church, ſays Dr. 


| Cave FÞ, be is ſaid to have travelled into Perſia, where, 


after great ſucceſs in his apoſtolic miniſtry, for many years 
together, he was at laſt, for his free and open re, r ving the 
ſuperſtitions rites of the Magi, cruelly put io death, He 


* Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 2. cap. 40. + Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 1. cap. 13. 

| In Mattheum, cap. x. ver. 3. 
+ Nicephori Hitt. Ecel. lib. 2. cap. 40. | 

In Synopſi de Apaſtolis, ++ Lives of the Apoſtles, pag. 155. 
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has left one epiſtle of univerſal concern, inſcribed to al 
Chriſtians. | | | 

In all the liſts of the Apoſtles which we have in the 
Goſpel, _ Iſcariot is laſt named. Tho? he had 0 
eonſiderable hand in propagating Chriſtianity, for he 
came to a wretched end ſoon after he betrayed his maſter, 
yet ſince I have diſcourſed of the reſt, I ſhall offer a fey 
things concerning him. As to his Surname Jſcariot, he 
ſeems to have had it becauſe he kept the purſe. Fo 
*tis rationally conjectured by Dr. Hammond and others, 
that this' was a name derived from the Syriac language, 
where the word ſignifies a purſe, and ſo it denoted the 
purſe-bearer. If it be enquired why our Lord made choice i 
of ſuch a man? Ianſwer, with the learned Mr. Fleming, 
for the reaſons following: Firſt, Becauſe the Scripture 
muſt be fulfilled, that our Lord was to be betrayed by 
one of his own diſciples, or ſuppoſed friends, Adds 1. 16, 
P/al. xli. 9. 2dly, Becauſe our Lord would this way lay 
an obligation upon Chriſtians to make a neceſſary d- 
ſtinction between a man's qualifications as a miniſter, and 
his commiſſion to it as an office; and that we may be- 
lieve that a miniſter's miſſion may be valid, tho' he him. 
ſelf be unſanctified. Judas was choſen an Apoſtle as wel 
as the reſt. 3dly, Becauſe Chriſt would let us knov Wi m 
that no Church-lociety on earth can be ſuppoſed ever to p 
be ſo pure, but that ſome Judas may creep in. 416, th 


Becauſe our Lord would have us underſtand by his prac- n 
| tice by what rule we ought to proceed, both in ad- be 
mitting men into a Chriſtian Society, and into a diſtint T 
order of offices, and alſo in caſting them out from thence. w 
Our Lord knew from the firſt, that Judas was an ill man, ¶ ce 


"i vi. 70, 71. but he ſeemed to have the ordinary qui- Wi E 
Iifications of picty and parts. He did counterfeit tit Wi ef 
good man, FH: .did ſhew that he was a man of part, Wi «y 
being entruited witli the purſe, which he managed with l to 
addreſs and cunning ; his conduct in his treachery, g. . 
ing the ſign to the ſervants of the high-prieſt, by Kiſſing 970 
his maſter, ſhews equal cunning and confidence. A . 
ſible defect in theſe qualifications, that can be mat 

| cv. 
* Loganthropos, Vol. 2. pag. 170, & ſeqq. 
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evident, as it was in Judas, is juſt ground to turn a 
man out of a ſacred office. But I leave the Traitor, 


the and proceed to 1 

no Matthias. He was not an Apoſtle of the firſt election, 
he choſen immediately by our Saviour, but one who by 
er; ¶ divine deſignation ſucceeded Judas the Traitor, in the 


few office he had forfeited, We are not then to expect any 
thing remarkable of him in the hiſtory of the Goſpel. 
He was one of our Lord's Diſciples, probably of the 
Seventy who had attended him, during the whole time 
of his public miniſtry. Judas Iſcariot having betrayed 


the his Lord, zame to a fatal end, for he went and hang 

ice himſelf, Matth. xxvii. 5. and falling down burſt aſunder, 
1B", and his bowels guſbed out, Acts i. 18. A vacancy being 
ture thus made in the college of Apoſtles, as ſoon as the 

| by returned from mount Olzvet, where our Lord took his 
ö 10 leave of them, when he aſcended up into heaven, they 
729 went into an upper room, which, Nicephorus ſays 4, 
d. was in the houſe of John the Evangeliſt, on Mount 
and Zion, and there elected a fit perſon to ſupply the vacancy. 
be. Peter opened the affair with an excellent ſpeech, and 
bim. two were propounded in order to the choice; Foſeph, 
nel called Barſabas, who was ſurnamed Juſtus, whom ſome 
make one of the brothers of our Lord; and Matthias. 
cr Prayer being made, that divine providence might direct 
% the choice, the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was 
Pa numbered with the Eleven Apoſtles. The Holy Ghoſt 
1 ad. being given to him, he betook himſelf to his charge. 
ſtine WW The firſt fruits of his Apoſtolate he ſpent in Judæa, 
1ENCt, where he reaped a conſiderable harveſt. We have little 
014", Why certainty after this concerning him, only Dorotheus ſays I, 
He preached the Goſpel to barbarous men in the Inner-Mthi- 
t the i opia, where is the port of Hyſſus, and the river Phaſis ; 
buy (which character, as Dr. Cave remarks *, are applicable 

| wi to Cappadocia) and died at Sebaſtopolis, and is buried 
I = near the temple of the ſun. Nicephorus tells us +, That with 
ile erat courage and inirepidity be ſuffered martyrdom. 

- * Having 


+ Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 2. cap. 1. 

In Synopti, de vita & morte Apoſtolorum. 
_ * Lives of the Apoſtles, pag. 159. | 

& Hiſt, Eccl, lib, 2, cap. 40 
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„ tudes both of men and women, not only to em- 


 dria, and the Oriental parts of Egypt; but, if we may 
believe Nicephorus , © he removed alſo weſtward, going 


© 


their worſhip: yet by his preaching and miracles Gol 


4 


e nours and paſtors. But about the time of Zaſter, 


hands he ſuffered martyrdom, and had his bones burnt 


tian learning, converted probably by Paul, during hi 


_ Having viewed the firſt planting of Chriſtianity by 
the Apoſtles, from the unqueſtionable records of the fl. ? 
. cred Scripture, and ſo far as the imperfect remaining 7 
accounts of the ancients give us any light; it muſt be 3 
alſo acknowledged that the Evangeliſts, and other apoſto- Wl * 
lic men, did contribute very much to this good work, . 


But I ſhall only take notice of a few of them. 
It is reported by Euſebius *, That Mark the Evan. 
« geliſt was ſent into Egypt by the Apoſtle Peter to 
ce plant Chriſtianity in thoſe parts; where ſo great wa 
<« the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, that he converted multi. 


& brace the Chriſtian Religion, but to a more than or. 
& dinary ſtrict profeſſion of it.“ Some conceive that 
the book of Philo the Few, ep Bou bp TIE, That 
is, of a contemplative life, which is yet extant, ſpeaks of 
their peculiar rites and way of life. But that book dos 
not treat of Chriſtians, but of Jews, and profeſſors of 
the Mo/aic Religion, and eſpecially of that ſect called 
Eſſenes. Mark did not confine his preaching to Alexar 


through the countries of Marmorica, Pentapolis, and 
others in theſe parts of the world, where the people 
« were barbarous in their manners, and idolatrous in 


La) 


* opened a way for their entertaining the glorious G6 
ſpel, and he left them not, till he had not only gained 
de them, but confirmed them in the profeſſion of it. Re 
% turning to Alexandria, he preached there, ſet the af 
« fairs of the Church in order, and conſtituted gover- 


* 


<« when the Heathens kept the ſolemnities of their Idol 
&« Serapis, they broke in upon St. Mark, and by theit 


% to aſhes”, | . | 
Luke, the beloved phyſician, was born at Arntioch 
the m+tropolis of Syria, educated in the Greek and Eg. 


| abok 
* Hiſt, Eccl, lib, 2. cap. 16. + Hiſt. Eccl. lib, 2. chap. 43: 
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| abode at Antioch. After his coming into Macedonia, he 
was his conſtant companion, and is frequently mentioned 
in the Epiſtles, as with that Apoſtle, 2 Tim. iv. 11. Col. 

iv. 14. and ſome think, this is the brother, *who/e praiſe 

is in the Goſpel throughout all theChurches of Chriſt, 2 Cor. 

viii. 18. His way and manner of writing is accurate and 

exact, his ſtyle polite and elegant, ſublime and lofty, 

yer perſpicuous, and expreſſes himſelf in very pure Greek. 

He relates divers things more copiouſty than the other 

Evangeliſts. Tis not neceſſary to determine the preciſe 

time when his Goſpel was written. Some think it was 

written in Achaia, during his travels there with Paul. 

Jerom , and ſome of the ancients tell us, Fhat durin 

« the time Paul was priſoner at Rome, preachirig in his 

« own hired houſe, and Luke there attending him, he 

« wrote the Goſpel, and the hiſtory of the Acts of the 
& Apoſtles, which is a continuation of the affairs of 
« the New-Teſtament Church, to the reign of Nero.“ 

Many excellent books have been formed in a priſon or 
onfinement. If this was ſo, *twas about the 27th year 

after Chriſt's aſcenſion, and the fourth year of Nero's 
eign. In his Goſpel he declares what had been delivered 
o him by thoſe, who from the beginning were eye-witneſſes 
and miniſters of the Word, Luke i. 2. And in the hiſtory 
ff the Ads, he writes what he himſelf had ſeen. We 
eed have no recourſe to the authority of Peter to ſup- 
dort the Goſpel of Mark, or to ſay with Ferom , That 
was writ according to what Peter told him; nor to the 
Buthority of Paul to ſupport the writings of Luke, For 
doth theſe Evangeliſts, tho? they were not Apoſtles, yet 
hey were Diſciples, who' companied with the Apoſtles 
Il along, As 1. 21. and received the Holy Spirit, and 
Pere divinely inſpired in writing the canon of the Scrip- 
ure, Concerning Luke, Ferom adds ||, That he lived 84. 
Pars, and never had a wife, and is buried at Conſtanti- 
ople, to which city his relicks, and thoſe of Andrew the 
| gy | 2 
ing his WR * Catal. Script. Eecleſ. in Luca. + Tbid. in Marco. Marcus dif- 

abok pulus op interpres Petri, juxta quod Petrum referentem audierat. 
| | Fo J. Eccleſ. in Luca. 
9 . 1. 
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Apoſtle, were carried out of Achaia, in the 20th year of 

the Emperor Conſtantine. _ 5 
_ Philip was one of the Deacons ordained in the 6th Chaz, 
of the As. He went down to the city of Samaria, ad 
preached Chriſt to them, and the people with one accord 
gave beed to the things which he ſpake, hearing and ſetin 
the miracles which he did; for unclean ſpirits crying with 
a loud voice, came out of thoſe that were poſſeſſed with 
them, and many taken with. palſies, and that were lane, 
were healed; and there was great joy in that city: Acts vii, 
5—8. Simon the Magician, aſtoniſhed at theſe mighty 
things, profeſſed himſelf a proſelyte, and was baptized 
After this, Philip is commanded to go toward the South, 
« the way that goes from Feru/alem to Gaza ; here he i , 
«© converts a man of Atbiopia, an Eunuch of great au if , 
«© thority under Candace, Queen of the Albiopians, who a 
* had the charge of her treaſure, and had come t Ml « 
* Feruſalem to worſhip.” This Eunuch being returned WW p 
to his country, preached and propagated the doctrine of te 
the Chriſtian Faith, and ſpread abroad the glad tiding id 
of our Saviour. On which account Ferom fays*, i: i (+ 
"was ſent as an Apoſile to the nation of the Æthiopians: v 
and Cyril F makes that prediction of the Pſalmiſt, u de 
be fulfilled in him, Albiopia ſhall ſtretch forth her hau ti; 
unto God, I ſhall have occaſion in another part of tit 
eſſay to ſpeak more concerning the Church of #161071. WM m 
The traditions of that country, which I reckon very u. ww; 
certain, fo far as they relate to theſe ancient times, il] ic 
us +, That the Eunuch being returned home, converted bi A] 
miſtreſs Candace 10 the Chriſtian Faith, and afterwaris, i the 
by her leave, propagated it through Ethiopia, fill nec un 
with Matthew the Apoſtle, by their joint endeavours 1 ag, 
expelled idolatry out of thoſe parts; which being done, M pe: 
croſſed the Red-ſea, and preached the Chriſtian Religion" 
Arabia, Perſia, India, and in many of thoſe eaſtern cli 
tries, till at length in the iſland Taprobane, which jon 
| (6 


R 


Com. in Iſai. 53. Operum Tom. 5. fol. m. 91 3 Apeſis 
genti Æthiopum miſſus eſt. 
I Cyrilli Catecheſis 17. pag. 457. 


4 Godign, de Rebus Abaſligis, lib. 1. cap. 18. pag. 117. 
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of call now Ceylon, and others Sumatra, he ſealed bis doc- 
trine with his blood. | | | 

þ, Leaving the Apoſtolic Age, I proceed to take a view 
10 of the Chriſtian Church from thence to the time of Con- 
4 ſftantine the Great, for the ſpace of at leaſt 200 years, 
ing and ſhall principally remark what progrets Chriſtianity 


ith made in the world, to the overthrow of heatheniſh ido- 
uh latry, and what contributed to the ſame 3 not forgetting 


Me, 
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the perſecutions the Chriſtians endured by the heathens, 
and ſome other things neceſſary to be opened in this pe- 
riod, ſo far as they concern the ſubject which I have un- 
dertaken. „ : ” e 
The wonderful ſpreading of the Goſpel, in the time 
of the Apoſtles, over moſt parts of the then known 
world, which we have already accounted for, is indeed 
aſtoniſhing : and what follows is no leſs; eſpecially if we 


e 0 Wh conſider. that Chriſtianity, from the ſpirituality of its 
nel precepts, the ſublimeneſs of its principles, its tendency 
ne of Bi to ſuppreſs luſts and corruptions, and its contrariety to the 
ding BF idolatry and ſuperſtition which had obtained a footing in 
„ H. che world for ſome thouſands of years, was like to meet 


Mans: 
t, to 


hand 


with bad entertainment, and the fierceſt oppoſition. In- 
| deed in fact'it did meet with all the diſcouraging oppoſi- 
tion that Satan or his inſtruments could muſter up againſt 


f ts WY it; all the ſecret undermining, and open aſſaults which 
1001. malice and prejudice, wit and parts, learning and power, 
ry were able to make upon it. Notwithſtanding all which, 


85 tel 


1 it proſpered ; which demonſtrates, that the power of 
ted bi 


Almighty God did accompany our holy religion. That 
war the deſpiſed doctrine of the croſs of Chriſt ſhould prevail 
meet univerſally againſt the allurements of fleſh and blood, 
17s 11 againft the blandiſhments of the world, the rage and 
lone, perſecution of the kings of the earth, againſt the witch- 
[19101 "8 crafts of heretics, the learning and eloquence of orators 
711 cdu and philoſophers, and the power of the Roman empire; 
ich eu chat it ſhould conquer without arms, perſuade without 

co rictoric, overcome enemies, diſarm tyrants, and ſubdue 
empires; this proves its original to be divine, and its 


Protector God Almighty. 
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No ſoorer did Chriſtianity ſet up its ſtandard, but 


perſons from all parts, of all kind of principles and de- 


nominations, began to flock to it, as Origen tells Celſuss; 
That many, both Greeks and Barbarians, wife and unwiſe, 


contend for the truth of our Religion, even to the laying down 


their lives, a thing. not known to any other profeſſion in the 
world. And he challenges him F to ſhew ſuch an un- 
fpeakable number of Greeks and Barbarians repoſing ſuch 
a confidence in Æſculapius, as he could ſhew of thoſe 
who had embraced the Faith of the Holy Jeſus. When 
Celſus objects, That Chriſtianity was a clandeſtine Religion, 
that crept up and down in corners; Origen anſwers ||, That 
the Religion of the Chriſtians was better known through th: 


world han the dictates of their beſt philoſophers. Nor were 


they mean and ignorant perſons only, that came over to 
Chriſtianity, but as Arnobius obſerves +, Is not this an 
« argument for our faith, that in fo little a ſpace of time, 
« the Sacraments of Chriſt's great name are diffuſed over 
„ the world? That there is no nation ſo barbarous 
« and cruel, that has not laid afide its rudeneſs, and 


turned meek and tractable; that orators, gramma- 
* rians, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſtcians, and philoſo- 


< phers, men of great genius, love our religion, deſpiſing 
* thoſe things wherein before they truſted? Fhat ſervants 


* will rather ſuffer torments by their maſters, wives ſooner 


« part with their huſbands, and children chuſe to be dil. 
inherited by their parents, rather than abandon the 


„ Chriſtian Faith ?” Jertullian addreſſing himſelf to the 


Roman governours, in behalf of the Chriſtians, aſſures 
them **, That tho* Chriſtians be as ſtrangers of no long 
ſtanding, yet they had filled all places of their dominions, 
their cities, iſlands, caſtles, corporations, councils, armies, 
tribes, the palace, ſenate, and courts of judicature, ori 
they had left to the beathens their temples. They are fit and 
ready for war, tbo" they yield themſelves to be killed for their 
religion. Had they a mind to revenge themſelves, their nun 
bers were great enough to appear in open arms, having a par p 
| | . 

* Contra Celſum, lib. 1. pag. 21, 22. + Ibid. lib. 3. pag. 124. 
{| Ibid. lib. 1. pag 7. # Sr Adverſus 0 lib. : — 990 


** A polog. contra Gentes, cap. 37. pag. m. 46. cum notis Pamely, 


Edit. Col. 1617, 
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not in this or that province, but in all quarters of the world. 
Nay, ſhould they all but agree to retire out of the Roman | 
empire, what a loſs would there be of ſo many ſubjetts ? 
The world would be amazed at the ſolitude, and deſolation 
evhich would enſue upon it; all things would be ſtupid and 
filent, as if the city were dead in which you reign ; you 
would have more enemies than friends; whereas now your 


? enemies are fewer, becaufe of the multitude of Chriſtians ; 
? almoſt all your. ſubjects and beſt citizens conſiſting of Cbri- 
n ſftians. Will yon chuſe rather enemies to mankind, than 
„ enemies to human errors? Who would defend you, if we 
1 were gone, from thoſe fiends that ruin your ſouls and your 
k health, which we now drive away without price or reward? 
re It would be more than a ſufficient revenge lo us, that your 
to city, if we were gone, would be an enipty poſſeſſion to un- 
1 clean ſpirits : and therefore Chriſtianity is not to be called a 


trouble to your cities, but a favour z nor are we to be accoun- 
| ted enemies to mankind, but only adverſaries to human errors, 
The fame learned author, writing to Scapula, deputy of 


hie, then perſecuting the Chriſtians, defires him to 
1z- cconſider *, That if be went on with his perſecution, what 
"a be would do with thoſe many thouſands both of men and wo- 
ing nen, of every rank and age, that would readily offer them- 
ants Jes? What fires or ſwords muſt he have to diſpatch 
ner 8 {2m ? Carthage i2/z!f muſt be decimated, his own friends 
a and acquaintance, the principal men and matrons in the city 
the wil fer. If you ſpare not us, ſpare your ſelf, ſpare 
the Carthage; have pity on the province. 85 

Jares Pliny the younger, tho* a heathen, confeſſes to the 
; long Emperor +, „ That the cauſe of the Chriſtians was a 
ion, g“ matter worthy of deliberation, by reaſon of the 
mic, © multitudes who were concerned; for many of each 
on ſex, of every age and quality, were and muſt be called 


: and“ in queſtion: This ſuperſtition, ſays he, having infected 


their and over-run not the city only, but towns and coun- 
r tries, the temples and ſacrifices being generally deſo- 
party late and forſaken,” Fuſtin Martyr tells Tryphon the 

nl | X 3 | Jew, 
. Tertul. ad Scapulam, cap. 15. pag. m. 92 be 
9 F Plin, Epiſt. lib. 10, ep.97. ad Traanum, 
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Jewꝰ, © That however they might boaſt of the uni- 
% verſality of their religion, there were many nations 
and places of the world, whither they nor it ever 

« came ; whereas there was no part of mankind, whe- | 
&« ther Greeks or Barbarians, or by what name ſoever | 


c they be called, even the moſt rude and unpoliſhed na- I 
ce tions, where prayers and thankſgivings were not made 
to the great Creator of the world, through the name 
« of the crucified Jeſus.” La#antius ſays T, „ That y 
« the Chriſtian Law is entertained from the riſing of the 6 
<< {un to the going down thereof, where every ſex, age, 
« nation and country does with one heart and foul wor- « 
„ ſhip God.” If from generals we deſcend to particu- M6 
lars, Irenæus, who entred Biſhop of Lyons in the year af 


of our Lord 179, informs us , * This Preaching of WM is 
«© the Goſpel, and this Faith the Church ſcattered up I 
* and down the whole world maintains, as inhabiting BW {p 

< one houſe, and believes it with one heart and ſoul, 66 

£ teaches and preaches it as with one mouth; for tho' i 

there be different languages in the world, yet the 

£ force of tradition, or of that doctrine that has been 

% delivered to the Church, is but one and the ſame. The 

Churches which are founded in Germany do not belicy 

& otherwiſe than thoſe in Spain, France, Egypt and Libya, 

„ as well as thoſe in the middle of the world.“ Tertulliai 

who wrote probably not above twenty years after [re 

ui, gives a larger account, “ Their ſcund, ſays he, 
<< went through all the earth, ſpeaking of the Apoſtles 

« In whom but in Chriſt, who is now come, have al 

$ theſe nations believed? Even Parthians, Medes, Ei-Wtitic 

« mites, the inhabitants of Meſopotamia, Armenia, Phiy rey 

$6 gia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Aſia and Pampbilia, cot iter 

« who dwell in Egypt and the region of Afric, whichs 

# beyond Cyreye, ſtrangers and denizens at Rome, Jeu 

% at Feru/alem, and the reſt of the nations; as all 

* many of the Gezuli, many borders of the Moors, il 

| „ ytmo} 


mc 


*' Dialog. cum Tryphone, operum pag. 345. Edit. Colon. 1686. 
; + DeJuftitia,lib. 5. cap. 13. pag. m. 433. | e 
+ Adverſus Hæreſes, lib. 3. cap. 3. pag. m. 39. 
d Adyerius Judzos, cap, 7. pag. m. 98. 
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N « utmoſt bounds of Spain, divers nations in Gaul, nd 


1 « thoſe places of Britain, inacceſſible to the Roman 
r < armies, have yielded ſubjection to Chriſt; (under 
5 « which expreſſion, by the by, ſeems to be meant Scotland) 
er « and alſo the Sarmatians, the Dacians, the Germans 
. « and Scythians, with many obſcure countries and pro- 
FR « yinces, many iſlands and places unknown to us, which, 
ne WW © /ays he, I cannot reckon up. In all which the name of 
Bo « Chriſt reigns, becauſe he is now come; before whom 
he « the gates of all cities are {et open, and none ſhut; be- 
re, „fore whom doors of braſs fly open, and bars of iron 
or- « are ſnapt aſunder; that is, thoſe hearts once poſſeſſed 


cu- by the devil, by faith in Chriſt are ſet open.“ And 
ear afterward he demonſtrates, that the kingdom of Chriſt 


up To which add another paſſage of Arnobius, He, when 
ting Wl {peaking of the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, fays*, „ We 
oul, may enumerate and make a profitable computation of 
tho i © thoſe things done in India, among the Per ſians, the 
the eres and the Medes; and allo in Arabia, Egypt, Aſia, 
been Syria, Galatia, Cappadocia, among the Partbians, Phry- 
The WW gians, in Achaia, Macedonia, and Epirus; and in all iſles 
lice and provinces that the riſing or ſetting ſun ſhines upon; 
1% even at Rome itſelf, the empreſs of all, where men 
lian, educated in King Numa's arts and ancient ſuperſtition, 
Ire. have forſaken the ſame, and heartily embraced the 
s he, truth of the Chriſtian Religion.“ 
ſtle: Es ſhadows of the night do evaniſh at the riſing of the 
ve al un, ſo did the darkneſs of heatheniſh idolatry and ſuper- 
„El. tition fly before the light of the Goſpel : the more it 
prevailed, the more clearly it diſcovered the folly and im- 
ety of their worſhip. Their ſolemn rites appeared tri- 


hich ling and ridiculous ; their ſacrifices barbarous and inhu- 
Jeu dan; their Demons were expelled by the meaneſt Chri- 
as alloWtian ; their oracles became dumb and filent ; their very 
, tiWricſts began to be aſhamed of their magic charms, and 


he more ſubtle heads among them who ſtood up for the 
ites and ſolemnities of their religion, were forced to run 

„„ X 4 335 them 
? Adverſus Gentes, lib. 2. pag. 61, EM. Proben 1546. 


of is more extenſive than any of the four great monarchies. 


PP 


nn - Of the Silence of 
them into myſtical and allegorical meanings, far either 
from the intention or apprehenſion of the vulgar, 

If we look into the ſacred Scriptures, we may be well 
aſſured of our Redeemer's victory over the enemy of 
mankind, Immediately after Adam's fall it was prophe. 
fied, that the Maſſiab, the promiſed ſeed, ſhould bruiſe 
the bead of the ſerpent, Gen. iii. 15. For this purpoſe the 
fon of God was manifeſted, that he might deſtroy the works 
of the devil, 1 Joh. iii. 8. When fltan attacked our 
Cord by his temptations, he triumphed over him, Matib. v. 
I—I2, In the time of his public miniſtry here upon 


earth he frequently ejected Demons out of the poſſeſſed: 


they trembled for fear of his power, and cried out, What 
have we to. do with thee, thou Jeſus of Nazareth? Like i, 


34. Art thou come to torment us before the time? Matth, viii 


29. Torment me not, Mark v. 7. I b:ſeech thee torment ne 
not, Luke vii. 28. When he accompanied the Goſpel 
with power, ſatan's kingdom did fall like lightning from 
Heaven, Luke x. 18. At his death he deſtroyed the devil, 
Heb. ii. 14. He ſpoiled principalities and powers, and 
trium obed over them on the croſs, Col. ii. 14, 15. At his 
glorious aſcending up on higb, he led ca: tivity captive : he 
broke ſatan*s chains, and delivered poor cat tives from then, 


_ He'll ft at God's right hand till be make his enemies hi 


footſtool, Pſal. cx. 1. The Goſpel, the rod of his ſtrength, 


18 mighty through God, to the fulling down of the ſtron 


bolds of this adverſary, 2 Cor. x. 4. By his ſpirit he con. 


vinces the world of fin, — and of judgment, becauſe the 
prince of this world is judged ; John xvi. 7-—11. And 


| Tho? ſatan, as far as he can, exerts his limited power, yet i 
be reſerved in cbains under darkneſs unto the judgment i 


the great day. | | | 

If we lock into other authors, we ſhall find this vic: 
tory of Chriſt over the devil remarkably confirmed, 
Almoſt in every Chapter of the hiſtory I now write, we 
have pregnant evidences thereof; particularly in the firl 


ages of the Chriſtian Church, when the devil, percei 


ing his Kingdom ſhaking, ſought by all means to ſupport 

it, then the ruin thereof quickly advanced. The heathen 

oracles were ſtruck dumb; the famous oracle at Do” 
| Will 


Pe.” Coos . an nt abs. -- <a. 


1 * 


Chap.z: tbe Heathen Oracle. 323 
| which both Greeks and Romans conſulted at or before our 
| $aviour's eee loſt its reputation, and began to 


ell ceaſe to give any anſwers, as the reſponſe mentioned by 

of Suidas*, as at the foot of the page, and from him copied 
he. by Hottinger 7, and others, does plainly import. Of the 
uſe yanity and impoſture of the oracles of the heathen, the 
the curious may ſee what Euſebius has with great learning ad- 
rks vanced in his fourth and fifth books of Evangelical Pre- 
our poration, But I ſhall prove that theſe oracles were filen- 
. i. ced about the time of our Redeemer's incarnation, by 
von the teſtimonies of heathen authors who lived and wrote 
ed: near that time. Lucan ſpeaks of the Delphic oracles as a 
hat eat favour, but that they are now ſilent, ſince kings did 
e. Far things to come, and forbad the Gods to ſpeak +. Juvenal 
vill, ſays, The Delphic oracles have ceaſed, and left mankind 
t me under darkneſs as to things to come ſ. Lucian owns, That 
ſpell WR while be dawelt at Delphi, the oracles gave no anſwers, the 
rom Tripos /pake not, nor was the prieſt inſpired **. Plutarch, 
evil, who lived in the time of the Emperor Trajan, wrote a 

and particular tract, which is yet extant, concerning the 
t his ceaſing of oracles, which he endeavours to reſolve by 
„be natural, moral and political cauſes, But all his philoſo- 
then, phy was not able to give a juſt and ſatisfy ing account of 
es bu t, ſince he neglected the main ſpring of the whole, that 
ngth, is, Chriſt's victory over the devil. There is one cauſe 
ſtrong ns 55 that 
con- F Suidas in Auguſto. + Hiſt. Eccl. Tom. 1. pag. 37. 
ſe the Haie EapaiOrxiat]ar ws Oeols pardperoi creed. 

And Ted Sowor T@MTAY, Y cn PT bs IX: ate 
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yet is That is, 
zent if A Hebrew Boy who reigns in Heavens high, 
| To leave theſe Altars hath commanded me, 
8 vic And pack to Hell, to Silence and to Woe; 
Thea therefore filent from our Altars go. 
'rmed, : GA e 0 
+ Lucani Pharſalia, lib. 5. ver. 111. 
te, We Non ullo ſæcula dono 
1e fir Noſtra carent majore Deum, quam Delphica ſede: 
erceiv. Qadd ſiluit, poſtquam Reges timuere futura, 
; Et ſuperos vet nere loqui, — 

PO. 82 p | : | 
eathen Satyr. 6. ver. 544. 


uoniam Delphis oracula ceſſant, 
Jelphss Et genus humanum damnat caligo futurt. 
Which ** Luciani Phalaris 2, operum. Tom. 1. pag. m. 745. 
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<< aloud to one Thamus, an Egyptian ſhip-maſter and hi 


. him of the ſtory, and he enquired diligently who this 


' powers, and made a ſhew of them openly on the croſs. That 


men; for ſince Jeſus began to be worſhipped; no man has re- 
ceived any public help on benefit by the Gods. A great argu- 


314 The Propagation of the 
that Plutarch aſſigns, which deſerves our notice, vis 
the death and departure of thoſe Demons which preſided 
over the oracles. To this purpoſe he relates a memorable 
paſlage *, concerning a voice that cried three time 


company, as he ſailed by the Echinade iſlands to 1taly, 
«< commanding him, when he came near the Palodes, 
c to make proclamation, that the great Pan was dead; 
«© and he had no ſooner done ſo, but there was heard 3 
“ mighty noiſe, not of one, but of many together, who 
«<< ſeemed to groan and lament, and make a great wonder, 
« Tiberius the Emperor ſent for Thamus, whoſatisfied 


« Paz; was. The circumſtances of the time when this 
happened, as Euſebius obſerves , correſponds with the 
time of our Lord's converſing in the world, and diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing Demons ; or, as others remark, with the time of 
our Saviour's paſſion, when he ſpoiled princivalities and 


the ſilence of oracles and the weakning of the power of 
Demons was the effect of the victory of Chriſt, and of 
the Propagation of Chriſtianity, we need no more than 
the plain confeſſion of Porpbyry, an avowed enemy to 
our religion, who ſays ||, Tis no wonder if the city fort 
many years has been over-run with ſickneſs, ſculapius and 
the reſt of the Gods having withdrawn their converſe with 


ment, as Euſebius well urges, of our Saviour's divinity, Wi 
and the truth of his doctrine. In the progrefs of this hi- m 
ſtory we ſhall have further evidence that Chriſtianity v 
ruined the empire which the devil had obtained over the ot 
heathen world. „ w 

Having now ſeen with what mighty ſucceſs Chriſtianity m 


_ diſplayed its banners among men in ſeveral corners of the ¶ in 


earth, let us next conſider what contributed to this happy Ml th 
event. No doubt the principal cauſe was, that God in in 
his goodneſs did then ſee it the proper time to perform in 
* Plutarch's Morals, pag.m. 1331. —_ XL 
+ De Prep. Evang. lib. 5. cap. 16, 17. Pag.m. 208. 
| Lvid. lid. 5. cap. 1. pag. 179, cy 


Chap. 3. Chriſtian Religion, Cent. LI. 3135 
the promiſes concerning the Mediator's kingdom, That 
„ he ſhall have dominion from fea to ſea, from the river 
« ro the ends of the earth; they that dwell in the wil- 


« the duſt; the kings of Tarſbiſb and the iſles ſhall bring 
« yea, all kings ſhall fall down before him, all nations 


% ſhall ſerve him: P/al. 72. Is it a light thing that thou 
« ſhould be my ſervant, to raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, 


vho « and to reſtore. the preſerved of Iſrael? I will alfo 
ler. give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt 
fied de my falvation to the ends of the earth, Ja. xlix. 6. 
this WW <4 —— The God of heaven ſhall ſet up a kingdom, 
this which ſhall never be deſtroyed It ſhall break in 
the « pieces and conſume all theſe kingdoms, and it ſhall 
oſ- Wl ſtand for ever, Dan. ii. 44. Then was the time when 
e of « our Redeemer ſhall ſee of the travel of his ſoul, and 
and « ſhall be ſatisfied, Ja. lin. 11. When all the ends of the 
hat « world ſhall remember and turn to the Lord, and all 
r of « thekindreds of the nations ſhall worſhip before him; 
df © P/al. xxii. 27. With many other promiſes of the 
than like nature. Then was the Holy Ghoſt given, for Feſus was 
y to ben glorified, Joh. vii. 39. Then did he go forth conquering 
rand to conguer, Rev. vi. 2. | 

and The Chriſtian Religion did carry ſuch eſſential charac- 
with ters of being given of God, as the only way to fave loſt 
re. Unners from the miſery their fins had deſerved, (as we 
reu- WF have more fully ſeen inthe firſt Chapter) as thereby to 
mh recommend itſelf to every good and wie man. The 
$ hi- 


miracles of our Lord's birth, life and death, with what 
unity vere performed by the Apoſtles, by the powers and gifts 
r the of the Holy Ghoſt, given to them after his Aſcenſion, 

[WF vere ſo great and fo undeniable, fo freſh then in the 
unity minds and memories of every perſon, as to convince any 
the inßdel, and may to this day fix an abiding impreſſion of 
\PPy the Divinity of our Saviour, and that there is no ſalvation 
0m un any other. I mind here a paſſage that may be ſeen 


the Gentleman that travelled through Canaan, told me, 
1 Hs & that 
* Vol.2.pag. 97, 98. Marginal Note. 15 
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« derneſs ſnall bow before him, and his enemies ſhall lick 


« preſents; the kings of Sheba and Seba ſhall offer gifts; 


in Mr. Fleming's Chriſtology *. He ſays, A worthy 
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ee that an ingenious perſon, his fellow-traveller, yi, 
«« was a Deiſt, uſed to make merry with all the ſtotit 
« that the Romiſb prieſts entertained them with, as t, 
<< the ſacred places and reliques they went to ſee ; and 
« particularly when they firſt ſhewed him the clefts of the 
« rock of mount Calvary, which is now included within 
e the great dome that was built over it by Conſtantin 
<< the Great, But when he came to examine the cleft 
e more narrowly and critically, he told his fellow. tra. 
“ yellers, that now he began to be a Chriſtian ; for, ſait 
& he, I have been long a ſtudent of nature and the ma. 
ce thematics, and I am ſure theſe clefts and rents in th 
<< rock. were never made by a natural or an ordinary 
« earthquake; for, by ſuch a concuſſion, the rock mui 


have ſplit according to the veins, and where it v 


« weakeſt in the adheſion of parts; for thus, {aid be,! 
% have obſerved it ro have been done in other rocks, 
« when ſeparated or broken after an earthquake: and 
« Reaſon tells me it muſt always beſo. But it is quit 
« otherwiſe here, for the rock is ſplit athwart, and croſs 
<« the veins, in a molt ſtrange and preternatural or ſu: 
ce pernatural manner. This therefore I can eaſily and 
<« plainly fee to be the effect of a real miracle, which 
<< neither nature nor art could have ever effected. And 
e therefore, ſaid he, I thank God that I came hither, 
cc to ſee this ſtanding monument of a miraculous power, 
4 by which God gives evidence to this day of the Divi 
nic of Chriſt?” © 

There were alio many things in the primitive Church, 
for the firſt two or three centuries, that did very much 
recommend Chriſtianity to the world, and in divine pro- 


vidence did tend to the happy progreſs thereof. I ſhall 


mention theſe following. | | 

Fir, The miraculous powers then beſtow?d upon the 
Church, as appears from the firſt Chriſtian Writers, who 
are yet extant, Thus Juſtin Martyr tells the emperot 
and the ſenate *, That our Lord Jeſus has both the 
«* name of a Man and of a Saviour: he became man, and 


«© by the will of God the Father was born of the Virgin 


þ 6 Mary, 
* Apolog.1. pag. 45. Edit. Colon, 1686. 
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fore he falſly boaſted himſelf to be a God,” And he 
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« Mary, for the ſalvation of believers, and the over- 


„ throw of Demons, which they might know from 


« things done in their own view; for very many who 
« had been vexed and poſſeſſed with Demons throughout 
« the world, and in this very city, whom all their exor- 
« ciſts and conjurers were not able to relieve, have been 
« cured by us Chriſtians, through the name of Jeſus, 
« who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and at this 
« yery time do ſtill cure them, diſarming and driving 

« out the Dæmons from thoſe they have poſſeſſed.” Jre- 
nau, Biſhop of Lyons, aſſures us *, „That in his time, 
« that is, in the ſecond century, the Chriſtians wha 
« were truly the diſciples of Jeſus, enabled by the grace 


of Chriſt, did benefits to men, according as they had 


received 8 from him to that end. Some ejected Dæ- 
& mons and unclean ſpirits : the perſons ſo diſpoſſeſſed 


«came over to the Church. Others had viſions, and 


« the gifts of prophecy, Others, by impoſition of 
© hands, healed the ſick who laboured under any infir- 
« mity, and reſtored them to health: ſome raiſed the 
dead, who continued many years with us. But, ſays 
© he, J am notable to reckon up all the gifts, which the 
Church through the world, receiving from God, does 
every day freely exerciſe in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
& crucified under Pontius Pilate, to the benefit of na- 
tions, neither deceiving nor taking money from them; 
but as they freely received from God, ſo they freely 
* give, Neither do they theſe things, by calling on 


angels, nor by charms, nor curious arts, but with 
F* purity and plainneſs, directing prayers to God, 


through the name and virtue of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
* who does all things for the good, and not for the pre- 


jjudice of men.“ Tertullian challenges the Roman Go- | 


rernors T, * Let any poſſeſſed perſon be brought be- 


fore their tribunals, and they ſhall ſee that the ſpirit 


* being challenged or commanded to ſpeak by any Chri- 
* ſttan, ſhall as truly confeſs itſelf to be a devil, as be- 


I 


* Adverſus Hzreſes, lib. 2. cap. 58, pag. m. 196, 1 97. 
} Apolog. cap. 23. pag. 39. 


tells 
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tells Scapula the prefect F, «+ e rejected, diſgra- 


. ere n 
* — — — 
— . a ä 


« ced and expelled Dæmons every day, as many could 
ze bear witneſs.” Origen bids Celſus < take notice, what- 
t ever he might think of reports the Goſpel makes con- 


& cerning our Saviour, yet it was the great and magnificent 


« work of Jeſus, by his name, to heal even to this day 
« whom he pleaſed F; and that he himſelf had + ſeen 
“ many, who by having the name of God and of Chriſt cal- 
“led upon them, had been delivered from the greateſt evils, 
te as frenzy and madneſs, and many other diſtempers, which 


„ neither men nor Dæmons had been able to cure,” And 
in another place of the fame book, Origen ſays |, * Cel. 


<« ſus invents calumnies againſt the miracles of the bleſſed 


« Jeſus, ſaying they are done by Egyptian arts: but! 


<< will not take my argument only from them, but alſo 
from thoſe done by the Apoſtles of our Lord, who 
<< without theſe miraculous powers, would never have 
<< been able to move their auditors, nor perſuade them 


“ to defert the ſuperſtitions of their country, and em- 


« brace the doctrine which they preached, and defend it 
seven to the death. To this day, /ays he, the footſteps 
« of the Holy Spirit, who appeared in the ſhape of a 
dove, is preſerved among Chriſtians. They exorcize 
&« Demons, perform cures according to the will of God, 
« foreſee and foretell things to come; at which, tho 
« Celſus and his perfonated Few may laugh, yet J affirm 
further, that many, even againſt their inclinations, 
«© have been brought over to the Chriſtian Religion, 
<< their former oppoſition having been ſuddenly changed 
& into a reſolute maintaining of Chriſtianity unto death, 
after they had viſions communicated to them. Several 
of this kind we ourſelves have ſeen, God bears 
c witneſs, ſays he, with my conſcience, that I do not 
<«« endeavour by falſly contrived ſtories, but by various 
« powerful inſtances, to recommend the religion of thc 
„ Holy Jcſus.” Now from all theſe teſtimonies it plain- 
e ly appears that the miraculous powers beſtowed on the 


Church, as a remainder of the Apoſtolic Spirit, did 


& Continue 


* AdScapulam, cap. 2. + Origenes contra Ceiſum, lib. 2. pag. do. 
+ Ibidem, lib. 3. pag. 124. Origenes contra Celſum, lib. 1. Pag. 34» 


* * 
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contmue till toward the end of the third century, which 
did very much tend to the overthrow of heatheniſh idola« 
try, and to promote the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, notwith- 


ſanding all oppoſition. 


A ſecond Advantage that contributed towards the tri- 
umph of Chriſtianity, was the ſingular learning of many 
who became champions to defend it. It could not but be 
fatisfying to men of mean capacities and employs, that 
thoſe of more refined underſtandings, who could not be 
eaſily impoſed upon, did trample on their former opi- 
nions, and not only entertained the -Chriſtian Faith, but 
defended it againſt moſt virulent oppoſers. The Goſpel, 
at its firſt appearing in the World, was publiſh'd by men 
of ordinary education, that it might not ſeem to be an hu- 
man artifice. But when after 100 years confiderable pro- 
greſs, malice did enflame its adverſaries, it was proper to 
take in external helps to its aſſiſtance. The Chriſtian A- 
pologiſts, and firſt writers againſt the Gentiles, did by 
rational diſcourſes aſſoil the Chriſtians of thoſe things 
charged unjuſtly againſt them; juſtified the excellency, 
reaſonableneſs and divinity of our holy Religion, and ex- 
poſed the folly and wickedneſs of heatheniſm : by which 
means, prejudices were removed, and thouſands brought 
over to the Faith. Thus Quadratus Biſhop of Athens, 
and Ariſtides, formerly a Philoſopher in that city, dedi- 
cated each an Apologetic to the Emperor Hadrian. Fuſ- 
| tin the martyr, beſides his tract againſt the Gentiles, 
wrote two apologies ; the firſt to Antoninus Pius, the ſe- 
cond to Marcus Aurelius and the Senate. About the 
lame time Athenagoras preſented his Apology to the Em- 
perors Marcus Aurelius and Aurelius Commodus, and wrote 
his excellent diſcourſe concerning the Reſurrection. To 
the ſame Aurelius, Melito Biſhop of Sardis did exhibit his 
apologetic oration, To him alſo, Apollinaris Biſhop of 
Hierapolis in Aſia dedicated his defence of the Chriſtian 
Faith, and wrote five books againſt the Gentiles, and 
two concerning the Truth. Not long after, Theophilus 
Biſhop of- Antioch compoſed his three excellent books for 
the conviction of Autolycus, and Miltiades preſented an 
apology, probably to the Emperor Commodus ; and Ta- 


tian 
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tian the Syrian, Scholar to Juſtin Martyr, wrote a book 
inſt the Gentiles. Tertullian, a man of great learning, 
firſt among the Zatins that appeared in this cauſe, 
under the reign of Severus, publiſh'd his Apologetic, di. 
rected to the magiſtrates of the Roman empire, beſides 
his books ad Gentes, ad Scapulam, and many more. Af. 
ter him ſucceeded Origen, whoſe eight books againſt C/. 
ſus, did great ſervice to the Chriſtian cauſe. Minucius Fe. 
lix, an eminent advocate at Rome, wrote a ſhort, but a moſt 
elegant dialogue between Octavius and Cæcilius, which, 
as Lactantius obſerves , ſhews how fit and able an advo- 
cate he would have been to aſſert the truth, had he 
wholly applyed himſelf to it. About the time of the 
Emperors Gallus and Voluſian, Cyprian addreſſed himſelf 
in a diſcourſe to Demetrius, Proconſuł of Afric, in be. 
half of the Chriſtians, and publiſhed his tract de idolorun 
vanitate, which is an abridgment of Minucius's dialogue, 
Toward the cloſe of that age, under Diocleſian, Arm 
bius, who taught rhetoric at Sicca in Afric, being con- 
vinc'd of the truth of Chriſtianity, could hardly at firſt 
make others believe he was in earneſt ;; therefore to ey 
dence his ſincerity, he wrote ſeven books againſt the 
Gentiles, where he ſmartly and rationally pleads the 
Chriſtians cauſe. Lactantius, his ſcholar, profeſſed rhe- 
toric at Nicodemia: He compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes in 
defence of the Chriſtian, and in ſubverſion of the Gentile 
Religion, He was an eloquent man, but more happy in 
attacking hisadverſaries, than in eftabliſhing the principle 
of his own Religion, ſome whereof he ſeems not diſtindly 
to have underſtood. The works of ſeveral of theſe Fathen 
are now loſt, as the Apologies of Quadratus, Arijiiaes 
Melito, and Apollinaris; the reft yet remain, and may 
be read to advantage. Theſe and other eminent wor- 
thies of the church ar that time, did give noble antidotes 
againſt the hereſies of the age; but many of their vii. 
tings againſt hereſies are now loſt, only the works of {rt 
neus and Tertullian on that ſubject yet remain. | 
A third Advantage that helped forward the progreſs 
Chriſtianity, was the indefatigable zeal uſed in the pro- 
Pom Ro ___ pagaiill V 


De Juſtitia, lib, 3. cap. 1. pag. m. 395. 
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pagation thereof. Every method was eſſayed to reclaiim 
men from error, and bring them to the acknowledgement 
the truth. The teachers of the primitive church 
preached boldly, prayed heartily for the reformation of 
mankind, ſolicited their neighbours who were yet ſtran- 
ers to the faith, inſtructed and informed new converts, 
and built them up in their moſt holy faith. Thoſe who 
were of greater parts and eminency erected and inſtructed 
ſchools, where they publickly taught ſuch as reforted to 
them, in the principles of the faith, affording them anti- 
dotes both againſt heathens and hererics. Among us, ſays 
Tatian *, not only the rich and wealthy learn our philoſophy, 
but even the poor are freely inſtructed: for the doctrine con- 
cerning God is greater than can be recompenſed with gifts , 
berefore we admil all who are willing to learn, whether old 
pr youry, And a little after he ſays, All our virgins are. 
ſober and modeſt, and uſe to diſcourſe of divine things even 
ting at their diſtaffs. No pains, no travel nor hard- 
ſhips were counted inſuperable to enlarge the bounds of 
he Goſpel-Church. The divine and admirable diſciples of 
he Apoſtles, ſays Euſebius F, built up the ſuperſtrufures of 
be Churches, the foundations whereof the Apoſtles had laid 
n all places where they came; they every where promoted 
he preaching of the Goſpel, ſowing the ſzeds of heavenly 
frine through the whole world, to render a more plentiful 
arveſt. For many of the diſciples then alive being inflamed 
vith the love of a more Fares philoſophy, fulfilling the 
unſel of our Lord, diſtributed their eſtates to the poor; and 
ing their own country, did the work of Evangeliſts to 
boſe who had never yet heard the Chriſtian Faith, preach- 
g Cbriſt, and delivering the evangelical writings to them. 
o ſooner had they planted the faith in any foreign countries, 
d ordained guides and paſtors, to whom they committed the 
pre of theſe new plantations, but they went to other nations, 
ſifted by the grace and powerful working of the holy Spirit; 
the divine Spirit, even to that very time, did perfor ith 
onderful works. So ſoon as ever they began to preach the” 


|  Goſbely 
* Tatiani Oratio contra Græcos, pag. m. 167, 168. | 
f Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap 37, 
Ot h * 
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Goſpel, the people flocked univer/ally to them, and chearſggy ” 

and heartily did worſhip the true God, the Creator of v 
world, pinuſly and heartily believing in his name. In the 6 
number of theſe evangelical miſſionaries that were of tie 
firft Apoſtolical Succeflion, were Silas, Sytvanus, Cc 
cens, Andronicus, Trophimus, Marcus, Ariſtarchus, and 40 
others; as afterward Pantænus, who went into India; 0 
Potbinus and Irenæus, from Smyrna came into France ; ¶ pei 
and each of theſe two laſt became Bifhop of Lyons ons ä 
after another, and many more of that kind mentioned in Wi « | 
the hiſtories and martyrologies of the Church, who Bi «| 
counted not their lives dear to them, ſo that they might fin = 
their courſe with joy, and make known the myſtery of tie 
Goſpel to the'ends of the earth. 7 «Lp 
Feurthly, Chriftianity recommended itſelf to thei © t 
world, by the admirable holy lives of its profeſſors, t 
which were ſo conſonant to the laws of virtue and good: f 
neſs, as could not but reconcile the unprejudiced part of iſ © © 
the Gentile World to a good opinion of them, and vind-W © n 
cate their religion from the abſurd cavils made againſt © t 
by adverſaries. Their holy lives could not fail to ſſer © y 
there was ſomerhing more than human in their worſni ©* c: 
The piety of theſe primitive Chriſtians towards God, ther Wl g 
ſobriety toward themſelves, and their juſtice, rightcou-Wſ** G 
neſs and charity toward others, are well explained ani the. 
illuftrated by the learned Dr. Cave, from their own win hi 
tings, in his book entitled Primitive Chriſtianity. 1 W 
few teſtimonies to confirm it, ſhall ſuffice us at this tim ¶ mine 
Enſebins aſſures us *, Theſe divine and holy men th: Apa ever) 
of Ghrift, bow rude ſoever they were in ſpeech, were aso 
of the moſt pure and holy lives, and had their minds adorit 
With all ſorls of virlue. Indeed ſuch generally wet 
the Chriſtians in ſucceeding ages; they did not e- 
tertain the world only with a parcel of good wort 
but ſhewed their faith by their works, and provi 
the divinity of their religion by the heavenlineſs of tht 
lives. The Chriſtian, in Minulius Felix, faysÞ, “ W 
o deſpiſe the pride and ſuperciliouſneſs of philoſopheꝶ 
* whom we know to be debauched corrupt men, adi 
| cc teren 


* Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 24. 1 In Dialogo prope finem, pag. m. d 1 Ar 


« terers and tyrants, always eloquent againſt the vices 
« of which themſelves are moſt guilty, We meaſure 
« not wiſdom by men's habits, but by their minds and 
manners; nor do we ſpeak great things ſo much 
« 2s we live them, glarying that we have attained 
« thoſe things which they [7. e. the Gentiles] ſought for, 
« but could never find. Juſtin Martyr tells the Em- 
peror *, «+ We Chriſtians have renounced Demons, and 
« worſhip the only unbegotten God through his own 
« Son, We, who formerly did take pleaſure in adulteries, 
« now embrace the ſtricteſt chaſtity ; who uſed magic 
« charms, have devoted ourſeives to the immortal God. 
« We, who valued money and gain above all things, 
« do now caſt what we have in common, diſtributing 
« to every one according to his need. We who by ha- 
« tred and ſlaughter raged againſt each other, and re- 
« fuſed to fit at the ſame fire with thoſe who were not 


« miliarly converſe together, pray for our enemies, and 


« cellent precepts of Chriſt, that ſo they may have juſt 
ground to hope for the ſame rewards with us from the 
« God and Judge of the world.” Thereafter he informs 


in his excellent ſermon on the mount. 

Wonderful was the efficacy of this doctrine over the 
minds of men, which the Chriſtian Apologiſts plead at 
very turn as an unanſwerable evidence, that their religion 
a8 of God, ſince it made all ſorts of men, who received 
t, chaſte and temperate, quiet and peaceable, meek and 
modeſt, yea afraid of the leaſt appearance of evil. When 
he heathens derided them for the mean andunpompous 
olemnities of their religion; they declared, that God 
eſpected no man for external advantages: he delighted 
n the pure and holy ſoul ; he ſtood in no need of blood 
r imoke, perfumes or incenſe; the beſt ſacrifice was to 
ter a mind truly devoted to him, meekneſs and kind- 
es; an humble heart and an innocent life was the 
| 3 2. © offering 


* Apologia ſecunda, pag. Gr. 
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« of our tribe, ſince Chriſt's coming into the world, fa- | 


« the converſion of thoſe who unjuſtly hate us, endea- 
« youring to perſuade them to live according to the ex- 


the emperors of the precepts of holineſs given by Chriſt * 
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offering with which God was well pleaſed ; a pious ſoy] 
was the fitteſt temple for God todwell in; to do duty, to 
abſtainfrom ſin, to be intent upon prayer and praiſe, the 
trueſt feſtival. This religion of the Chriſtians rendred 
their profeſſion amiable to the world, and oft forced thei 
enemies to fall down and ſay, God was in them of a truth, 

Fifthly, The Chriſtians then gained many Proſelyte 
by their patience and conſtancy in their ſufferings. They 
_ entertained the fierceſt threatnings with an unſhaken 
mind, They laughed at torments, courted flames, and 
went out to meet death in its blackeſt dreſs. They die 
rejoicing, and triumphed in the midſt of greateſt tor. 
tures. This continuing for ſome ages almoſt every day, 
did convince their enemies, that their religion was true, 
and that there was a ſupernatural power that did ſuppon 
them under all theſe calamities. Lactantius thustriumpls 
in the cauſe *, By reaſom of our wonderful courage, 
« ſays he, our number is increaſed, many flocking to u 
* from thoſe that worſhip idols..———For when the 
<< ſee men torn in pieces by infinite variety of tormentz 
and yet maintain patience unconquerable, able to tir 
„ out their tormentors, they begin to think, as thy 
have ground to do, that the conſent of ſo many, and 
the perſeverance of ſuch dying perſons cannot be i 
* vain and that patience itſelf, were it not from G06, 
„could not hold out under ſuch racks and torture 
*© Thieves and men of robuſt bodies are not able to be 
* ſuch tearing in pieces, they groan and cry out, bens 
overcome with pain, becauſe not endued with patiene 
<< inſpired from heaven: but our very children and vc 
«© men, to ſay nothing of our men, do with ſilence cal 
e quer their tormentors 3 nor can the hotteſt fire tore 
ce a groan from them. Let the Romans go and boaſts 
& their Mutius and Regulus, of the one for deliver 
&« himſelf up to his enemies to be put to death, becai 
c he was aſhamed to live a priſoner ; and the other bt 
ing taken by his enemies, did burn his hand to fl 
& his life, by which he obtained a pardon that he did no 


„ deſerve. Behold with us the weaker ſex, and them 
75 3 | « tend 


* De Juſtitia, lib. . cap. 13, 14, pag. m. 434, & ſeqq.. 
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« tender age, ſuffer all the parts of their body to be 
« torn and burnt, not out of neceſſity, for they might 
« ſhun it, but out of choice, becauſe they believe in 
« God. This is that true virtue which the philoſophers 


e ainly boaſt of, but never really poſſeſſed. This, 
bi and more to the ſame purpoſe, he there elegantly urges 
„co the honour of our religion. By the force of ſuch ar- 


guments Fuſtin Martyr confeſſes he was brought over 
from being a Platonic Philoſopher to become a Chri- 
ſtian; for when he obſerved the Chriſtians, whom he 
had often heard calumniated, not afraid of terrible deaths, 
I thought with my fel ſays he *, that it was not poſſible 
uch perſons could wallow in vice and luxury; it being the 
ſintereſt of vicious people to ſhun death, 10 diſſamble with 
magiſtrates, and to do every thing to ſave their lives, Ter- 
ullian tells Scapula, in the concluſion of his addreſs to 
him , Tis to no purpoſe to think this ſect will fail, which 
owl ſee the more built up, the faſter it is cut down © for 
who can behold ſuch eminent patience, and not have ſome 
ſcruple in his mind, and begin to inquire the cauſe of it? 
nd when once he knows the truth, he himſelf immediately 
folows it, The Heathen themſelves, as Arrian, in his 
ommentary on Epictetus, owns +, that the Galileans did 
ndergo death and: torments with courage, but aſcribes 
t to fury and cuſtom. Lucian, an avowed enemy of the 
hriſtians, ſays ||, Theſe miſerable wretches or devils, of 
be ac dH⁰οναẽ,t, do perſuade thoſe of their own party tbat they 
pal! ſurely be immortal, and live for ever; upon which ac- 
vunt they deſpiſe death, and many of them offer themſelves 
it, Hence Fulian the Emperor, called the Apoſtate, 
ounted it policy not to put the Chriſtians openly to 
"cath, becauſe he envied them the honour of being mar- 
s; ſince he perceived they were like new mown graſs, 
e oftner it was cut down, the thicker it ſprung up 
ec in? . We may hear more of the holy lives of the 
Imitive Chriſtians, of their anſwers to the accuſations of 
e 113 the 
d nol Abpologia ee operum pag. Fo. | x 
Wt i 4d Scapulam cap. 5. operum pag. 92. 
em Lib. 4. cap. 7. pag. m. 47. | 
tend | Lucian, de morte Peregrini, operum Tom. 2. pag. 763. 
reg. Nazianzen, in Julianum orat io 1. 7 Teadpts 
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the Heathen, and their patience under ſufferings, in the 


ſequel of this treatiſe, Mean time what we have advan. WM Amc 
ced does diſcover ſeveral things God in his good proyi. Fre, 
dence made uſe of, for the happy Progreſs and Propa. Wl conq 
gation of Chriſtianity over the world, notwithſtanding even 
all the hardſhips which Chriſtians then endured : and this, if boull 
with ſome other things relating to our ſubject, may be Wi mon! 
further illuſtrated by a ſhort view of the perſecutions lf 'o n 
raiſed againſt the Church, before the time of Conſtantin Wl bold 
the Great, 8 | Pig and 
21 | es | Tray, 
The firſt who raiſed a general Perſecution againſt the of t 
Chrittians, was the Emperor Nero, of whom Ter1u!lo expo 
tells the Gentiles, and for the confirmation thereof appeals ende 
to their public records“; We glory, fays he, in ſuch n uit 
author of our Perſecution : any body who knows him, na God 
#nderſtand, that nothing but what is eminently good cui fam) 
be condemned by Nero. He was a Prince of ſuch brutih burn 
and extravagant manners, as their own writers ſcruple nu {4b 
to call him a beaſt in human ſhape, the very monſter of i re 
mankind. He was guilty of the moſt unbounded pride, 8 7:97 
ambition, drunkenneſs, luxury, and all manner of d {te 
bauchery ; yea, of ſodomy and inceſt, which he attemp : Gai. 
ted to commit with his own mother. But cruelty was uw Ron 
predominant ; he diſpatched the moſt part of the ſenate, ih bad 
put to death his own tutor Seneca, Lucan the poet, ai ben 
many others; nay violated the laws of nature, falle mit 
upon his own relatiogs, being privy to, if not guilty a bal 
the death of his father Claudius. He killed his two wo wit 
Ofavia and Poppæa, poiſoned his brother Br:tannicu;f be. 
and to complete all ſent an aſſaſſine to kill his mother A c74c 
grippina, whom he abhorred for the free admonition hit Fail 
gave him. He wanted, ſays Euſebius F, this lo be add Ri: 
10 his other titles, to be called the firſt Emperor who peri been 
cuted the Chriſtian Religion. He publiſhed laws for ſup the . 
prefling it, and putting to death thoſe who profeſſed ij 00 
as appears by an inſcription found in Spain t; for ht Ven 
a ſeem the. 

* Apolog. cap. 6G. pag. 23. + Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 2. cap. 25 yea 

F NERONI. CL. CAES. AVG. PONT. MAX. OB, PROVING. LATRONIB. ET. Hl, 

I. NOVAM. GENERI. VM. SYPERSTITION. INCVLCAB. PYRGATAM. Grutel 1 


Inſcrjpt. pag. 238. Apud Dr, Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, pag. 32% 
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ſeems to have carried his perſecution even to that country. 
Among other inſtances of his madneſs, he ſet Rome on 


Lore, in the 10th year of his reign, Anno Dom. 68. The 


conquering flames reducing the far greateſt part of it, 
eren ten regions of fourteen, into aſhes, laying waſte 
houſes and temples, and all venerable antiquities, and 
monuments of that place, which had been preſerved for 
ſo many. ages, with great reverence ; Nero himſelf be- 
holding the ſame with pleaſure from Mecænass tower, 
and in the habit of a player, ſinging the deſtruction of 
Toy. When the people would have ſearched. the ruins 
of their houſes for treaſures, he forbad them. This act 
expoſed him to the hatredof an injured people, which he 
endeavoured to remove by promiſes and rewards, by con- 
ſulting the Sybilline books, and public ſupplication to the 
Gods, Notwithſtanding all this, Tacitus ſays *, The in- 
famy could not be wiped off the people ſc ill believed the 
burning of the city to have been, done by his order, To abo- 
liſh this rumor, he derived tbe cdium of it upon thoſe who 
are commonly called Chriſtians, from Ctrijt, abo in the 
reign of Tiberius was crucified under Pontius Pilate. Tho? 
the ſuperſtition was a litile borne down, yet it did ſpread 
again, not only over Judæa, but even through the city of 
Rome 1/elf, where, ſays he, all evil things meet, and are 
bad in reputation. Therefore they were ſeiz2d who confeſſed. 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, and by their diſcovery a great 
multitude, whom' not the burning of the city, but common 
batred made criminal. They were treated, when dying, 
with all inſtances of ſcorn and cruelty, were wrapped up in 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, and worried by dogs; others were 
crucified, and others burned alive, that when day-light 
failed, they might ſerve for torches in the night, Theſe ſpec» 
tacles Nero exhibited in his own gardens, as if they had 
been a Circenſian game, himſelf being among the people in 


| the habit of a coachman. Tel tho“ ſeverity was uſed againſt 
| thoſe, ſays Tacitus, wwho dejerved death, ihe people bebeld 


them with pity, as done not for the public good, but to ſatisfy 
the cruelty of one man. I his perſecution continued a full 
year, even that after the burning of Remo, Anno Dom. 66. 
c 4 Dine 

* Anndlium lib, 15. cap. 44. pag. m. 364. | 
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Divine Providence ſo ordered, that the Church had got 
ſome footing in the world before a general perſecution 
did ariſe, that Chriſtians might be the better able to wea- 
ther out the ſtorm. There were now 33 years, or there. 
abouts, paſt after Chriſt's Death, in which the Church had 
been propagated far and near; nor did the ſtorm con- 
tinue ſo long, as to wear out the Saints of the moſt High, 
It raged m other parts of the Empire as well as at the 
metropol:s : In it ſuffered the Apoſtle Paul, beheaded at 
Rome, and alſo the Apoſtle Peter, as our Lord foretold, 
John xxi. 18. but in what year, or in what place, is not 
certain. Tecla, Torques, Torquatus, Marcellus, and ſe- 
veral others ſuffered alſo. But there are many legendary 
ſtories in the Roman martyrologies, which deſerve no 
credit; concerning which, the curious Reader may con- 
ſult the learned Sp anheim“. | | 


The ſhort reigns of Galba, Ortho and Vitellius, who 
are called by ſome, Monthly Emperors, and the merciful 
diſpoſition of Veſpaſian and Titus his ſon, gave ſome 
reſt to the Chriſtians, till Domitian ſucceeding to the 
cmpire, began a new perſecution. He was a man of a 
remper vaſtly different from that of his father Veſcaſſan, 
and his brother Titus; he was lazy and unactive, ill 
natured and ſuſpicious, griping and covetous, proud and 
inſolent; yea ſo wickedly ambitious, as to affect divinity 
in all publick edicts, aſſuming to himſelf, and requiring 
others to give him the titles of Lord and God. He never 
truly loved any man. When he pretended kindneſs, i 

was a ſign of that man's ruin to whom it was offered, 
His cruelty he firft exerciſed upon the flies, thouſands 
whereof he diſpatched every day; and next he tried 
it upon men of all ranks, putting to death the moſt il 
luſtrious ſenators, and perſons of greateſt honour, upon 
molt trifling pretences, and oft for no cauſe at all. H 
bad a portion, ſays Tertullian Þ, of Nero's cruelty, but i 
his be exceeded him, Nero was content lo command. ext: 
. eutions to be done at a diſtance, while Domitian to 
Pleajure to joe them done before his own eyes. The — 

7 | alas! 

* Bift, Eccl. in Fel. col. 566, & ſeqq. + Apolog. cap. 6. pag. 23. 
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alas! did bear the heavieſt load of his rage and malice, 
whom he every where perſecuted either by death or 

baniſhment. Jobn the Evangeliſt was ſent for to Rome, 
and by his order baniſhed into Patmos. He command- 
ded thoſe to be killed who were of the ſtock of David 
in Judea . He put to death his coufin-german FI. Cle- 
nens, at that time conſul, for giving a good teſtimony 
to Chriſt, and baniſhed his wife Fl. Domitilla, his own 
kinſwoman, into the iſland Pontia, upon the ſame account. 
The Perſecution began in the 92d year of the Chriſtian 
Ara, 26 years after that by Nero, and continued to 
Domitian's death, which happened about three years 
after. His bloody practices render'd him intolerable to 
his own friends and ſervants, who confpired againſt him 
(hs own wife Domitia being of the confederacy) and 


killed him. His ſucceſſor Cocceius Nerva abrogated his 
acts, and recalled thoſe he had proſcribed or baniſhed, 


Among theſe, John the Apoſtle took the benefit of the 
act, quitted Patmos, and retired to Epheſus. Dion, a 
Roman hiſtorian, ſays , Nerva abſolved all thoſe who were 
counted guilty of impiety againſt the gods, and recalled the 
baniſhed to their own country; by whom he underſtands 
the Chriſtians, | 


The third Perſecution commenced. under Trajay, 
whom Nerva appointed to be his ſucceſſor. He was a 
Prince of excellent virtues, who acted uſually by the 
advice of the ſenate, and they, to recompenſe him, gave 
him the title of Optimus. He converſed freely with all men, 
deſiring rather to be loved than feared by the people. 
The glory of all this is exceedingly ſtained in the re- 
cords of the Church, by his ſevere proceedings againſt 
the Chriſtians. He looked upon the religion of the Em- 
pire as undermined by this new way of worſhip; that 
the number of Chriſtians grew formidable, and might 
poſſibly endanger the tranquillity of the Roman ſtate; 
and that there was no better way to ſecure to himſelf 
the favour of the Gods, eſpecially in the wars, than to 

. | in- 
Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. 3. tap. 19. 
+ Dion Caſſius in vita Cocceii Neryz, non longs ab initio, 
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vindicate himſelf againſt the Chriſtians. Accordingly 
he iſſued out orders to proceed againſt them as illegal 
ſocieties, erected and acting contrary to the laws, He 
look*d upon Chriſtian Aſſemblies as Heteriz, or unlay- 
ful corporations, and under this pretence endeavoured 
to ſuppreſs them; and in the mean time commanded 
Chriſtians either to ſacrifice to the Gods, or be pyniſhed 
as contemners of them. The chief of thoſe who ob- 
tain'd the crown of martyrdom in this Perſecution 
were, Clemens Biſhop of Rome, Simeon of Feruſalen, 
and Ignatius of Antioch. The laſt of theſe Trajan him- 
ſelf condemned, and ordered to be ſent to Rome, and 
there thrown to wild beaſts. His deſire for martyrdom 
was great, as his words recorded in Euſebius's F hiſtory 
do declare, From Syria even to Rome, ſays he, I fight 
e with beaſts by land and ſea, nighe and day, bound 
< with ten Leopards, that is, a guard of ſoldiers, who 
« are worſe for the favours I do them. I am inſtructed 
« by their injuries, yet by this I am not juſtified. I 
« with I may enjoy the beaſts that are prepared for me, 
« who I pray may make quick diſpatch with me; them 
de J will allure to devour me ſpeedily, and that from 

c fear they may not abſtain from touching me, as th 
“ have not touched others; and if they will not, Pl! 
. < even force them thereunto. I know what is beſt for 
« me. Now I begin to be a diſciple, deſiring nothing 
<« of things ſeen or unſeen, that fo I may gain Chriſt, 
“ Let fire, croſs, troops of violent beaſts, ſcattering 
of bones, convulſion of members, contrition of the 
„ whole body, and all the torments of the devil come 
« upon me, that I may enjoy Jeſus Chriſt,”* Ferom 
adds, „That when this Ignatius was condemned to be 
& actually thrown to the wild beaſts, and heard the lions 
se roaring, he faid, I am Chriſt's wheat, which the 
<< teeth of wild beaſts ſhall grind, that I may be found 

<« pure bread.” He died in the x ith year of Trajan. 
This Perſecution is placed by Euſebius ||, and by many 
others after him, in the roth year of Trajan, the 108th 
of the Chriſtian Era, tho? I find Spanhemins F. F. thinks 
i 


+ Lib. 3. cap. 36. * Catal. Script. in Ignatio. || In Chrogico. 
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it began five years ſooner +. It raged, as in other 
parts of the Empire, ſo eſpecially in the provinces of 
Pontus and Bithynia, where Pliny the younger then go- 
verned as Proprætor with proconſular power and dignity ; 
who ſeeing the vaſt numbers of Chriſtians, who were 
indicted by their accuſers, and preſſed on of their own 
accord. to gain the honour of being martyrs, and that 
co proceed to ſeverity with all who came, would be in 
a manner to lay defolate theſe provinces, he thought 
proper to write to the Emperor concerning this matter, 
that he might know his pleaſure concerning it. Since 
his letter contains a teftimony from a Heathen concern- 
ing the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion in theſe 
times, and alſo acquaints us ſo exactly with the ſtate of 
Chriſtians, their innocency and integrity, and the man- 
ihr then of proceeding againſt them, I here inſert a 
tranſlation thereof. | | 


C. Plinius, to the Emperor Trajan. 


*T T is my cuſtom, Sir, in all affairs wherein I 
doubt, to have recourſe to you; for who can bet+ 
ter either ſway my irreſolution, or inſtruct my igno- 
« rance? I have never been heretofore preſent at the ex- 
© amination and trial of Chriſtians, and therefore know 
* not what the crime 1s, or how far it is wont to be 
« puniſhed, or how to proceed in theſe enquiries. Nor 
« was I a little at a loſs, whether regard be to be had 
* to the difference of age, whether the young and the 
* weak are to be diſtinguiſhed from the more ſtrong and 
5 aged; whether place may be allowed to repentance, 
and it may be any advantage to him who was once a 
* Chriſtian, to ceaſe to be ſo; whether the name alone, 
* without other offences that go along with the name, 
* ought to be puniſhed, In the mean time, towards 
* thoſe, who as Chriſtians have been brought before 

„ j me, 

+ Hiſt. Chriſtiana, Fol. col. 655. 


* Plinii lib. 10. Epiſt. 97. pag. m. 387, & ſeqq. & apud Euſch, Hiſt. 
Feel. ib. 3. cap. 33. e | 
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me, I have taken this courſe ; I asked them if th 

were Chriſtians. It they confeſſed, I asked them once 
again, threatning puniſhment; if they perſiſted, | 
commanded them to be executed. For I did not at 
all doubt but that whatever their confeſſion was, their 
ſtubbornneſs and inflexible obſtinacy ought, to be pu- 
niſhed. Others who were guilty of the like madneſ,, 
becauſe they were Roman citizens, I adjudged them to 
be tranſmitted to Rome. While things thus proceeded, 
the error ſpreading, as is uſual, more caſes offered. 
A nameleſs libel was preſented, containing the de- 


ſignations of many, who denied themſelves to be or 
have been Chriſtians. Theſe, when after my example 
they invocated the Gods, and offered wine and incenſe 


to your ſtatue, which for that purpoſe I commanded 


to be brought, with the images of the Gods, and had 


moreover blaſphemed Chriſt, which *cis ſaid none who 
are true Chriſtians can be compelled to do, I diſmiſſed, 


Others mentioned in the libel confeſſed themſelves 


Chriſtians, but preſently denied it; they had been ſuch, 
but had renounced it, bs by the ſpace of three years, 
others many years ſince ; and one 25 years ago. All 
theſe paid their veneration to your ſtatue, and to the 
images of the Gods, and blaſphemed Chriſt. They 


affirmed the whole ſum of their ſect or error lay in 
this, That they uſed on a ſet ſolemn day, to meet to- 


gether before ſun-riſing, and to ſing among them- 
ſelves a hymn to Chriſt, as the God whom they wor- 
ſhipped ; and to oblige themſelves by an oath, not 
to commit any wickedneſs, but to abſtain from theft, 
robbery- and adultery, to keep faith, to reſtore any 
pledge intruſted with them; which being done, to 
depart for that time, and to meet again at a common 
meal, to partake of a promiſcuous and harmleſs food, 


which they laid aſide after my Edict, according to 


your order, prohibiting the Heterie or unlawful aſ- 
ſemblies to be kept. To ſatisfy my ſelf in the truth 
hereof, I commanded two maids, called Diaconeſſes, to 
be examin'd upon the rack ; but I perceiv'd nothing 
but a wicked and immoderate ſuperſtition, and me 
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| Tho! the ſeverity of the 
to turn renegadoes, yet ſo vaſt was the propagation and 
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« fore delaying any further proceſs, I have ſent for your 
« advice, For the caſe ſeemed to me worthy to be con- 
« ſulted, eſpecially conſidering the great numbers that 
are in danger; for very many of all ages and ranks, 
both men and women, are and will be called in queſ- 
« tion 3 the contagion of this ſuperſtition having over- 
* ſpread not only cities, but towns and country villages, 
« which yet ſeems poſſible to be ſtopt and cured.  * Tis 
very evident, that the temples, which were almoſt 
quite forſaken, begin to be frequented ; that the holy 


© rites and ſolemnities of a long time neglected, are ſer 


on foot again, and that ſacrifices from all parts begin 
to be ſold, which hitherto found very few to buy them; 
« whence *tis eaſy to conjecture what multitudes might be 


© reclaimed, if place be given to repentance.” 


This letter ſeems: to be writ about the year of our 
Lord 107, the ninth of Trajan's Reign, the Emperor 
lying then at Antioch, in order to his wars in the Eaſt, 
where the perſecution was very hot. By this account 
we ſee, that tho? the enemies of our religion load it with 
hard names, as a wicked and immoderate ſuperſtition, yet 
at the ſame time * own it innocent and unblamtable. 


the perſecution might tempt ſome 


ſpreading that Chriſtianity had then made in theſe parts, 
that this great man Pliny the younger knew not how to 
deal with them. To direct him therefore in this affair, 


the Emperor returned him the following Reſcripr. 


Trajan zo Pliny greeting. * 


© A Sto the manner of your proceedure, my Secundus, 
$ in examining the cauſes of thoſe that have been 
brought before you for being Chriſtians, you have 


taken the courſe you ought to take; for no general 


lay can be framed ſo as to provide for all caſes. Let 
them not be ſought for, but if they be accuſed and 
convicted, let them be puniſhed. Yer if any denies 
* himſelf to be a Chriſtian, and gives evidence of it, by 

. « ſuppli- 
* Plinii Secundi lib. 10, Epiſt. 98. 


1 ; 
* . 


334 The Perſecution raiſed 
© ſupplicating to our Gods, tho? heretofore he has been 
< ſuſpected, let him be pardoned upon his repentance 
But as for libels publiſhed without the name of the 
s authors, let them not be regarded as to the crimes they 
charge, for that were an ill precedent, and is not uſu; 
in our reign. | 5 


Tertullian ſpeaking of this edict, or reſcript, calls it + 
A fentence confounded by a ſtrange neceſſity 3 it allows then 
not to be ſought for, as if they were innocent, and yet con- 
mands them to be puniſhed as guilty ; it ſpares and rages, dic 
Jembles and yet puniſbes. Why does he entangle himſelf in hi 
own cenſure? If he condemn them, why does be not bunt 
them out? Tf be thinks them not to be ſearched out, wh 
does he not acquit them? However, by means of this 
law the edge of the enemies was taken off; tho? the po- 
pular rage might in fome places ſtill continue, yet the 
general force and rigour of the perſecution did ceaſe and 
abate. About this time Trajan abode at Antioch, where 
was a dreadful earthquake, by which thouſands were 
Killed, and far greater numbers manned and wounded, 
Pedo the Conſul loft his life, and Trajan himfelf, had he 
not eſcaped out of a window, had undergone the ſame 


fate. Afterwards he won great victories over the Arme- | 


mans, Parthians, Arabians, Afſyrians, Jherians and 
Perſians. He received embaſhes from the Indies, tho 
their name was little known at that time. He died of 1 
dropſy + at a town in Cilicia, then called Selinus, and af. 
terward Trajanople, in the 64th year of his age, having 
reigned 19 years, 6 months and 15 days. Pliny the 

ounger wrote an excellent panegyric upon him, which 
as yet extant. No doubt he was a Prince adorned with 
many virtues; but his cruelty in perſecuting the Chri- 
ſtians, his incontinence in love of boys, and his exceſs in 
wine, ſtain his glory, and ſhew the flattery of his admirers. 


Hadrian, the adopted Son of T rajan, ſucceeded in the 


empire, and continued the perſecution of 1 
| | 2 5 Ss ral 


+ Apolog.cap. 2. operum pag. 19. 
I Dion. Caſſius in vita Trajani, prope finem; 


— 


Chap. 3. againſt the Chriſtians by Hadrian- 333 
raiſed by his predeceſſor; or rather was author of a fourth; 
ſo Sulpitius Severus calls it“. Tis true we do not find 
any laws Which this emperor made againſt the Chriſtians, 
but thoſe of his predeceſſors were ſtill in force; and the 
heathens were ready in moſt places to run upon this errand 
of their own accord, and to facrifice innocent Chriſtians 
to their own ſpite and malice, Ferom particularly tells 
us+, That this emperor having ſpent a whole winter at A- 
thens, gave bis preſence at the Eleuſinian ceremonies, and 
was initiated in almoſt all the myſteries and rites of hea- 
theniſh Greece, which gave occaſion to thoſe who hated the 
Chriſtians without any particular warrant to fall upon them, 
That this was a grievous perſecution, appears from the 
apologies which Quadratus and Ariſtides, tho? now they 
be loſt, preſented to the emperor; and from what Ter- 
tullian writes 4, That when Arrius Antoninus (whom 
many conceive to be the ſame perſon who ſucceeded Ha- 
drian in the empire) was Proconful of Aſia, and ſeverely 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, the whole of them in that city, 
where he at the time was, as one man beſet his tribunal, 
openly confeſſing themſelves to be Chriſtians. He, amazed at 
the multitude, cauſed ſome few of them to be executed, telli 
the reſt, that if they bad a mind to end their lives, they ha 
precipices and halters enough at home, and need not come hi- 
ther for execution. And Euſebius informs us, That Sere- 


| n1us Granianus, one of The following Proconſuls, did write 


to Hadrian to mitigate the perſecution : which the emperor 
commanded: to be done by a*refeript || directed to Minucius 
Fundanus, his ſucceſſor in that province. The like he did 
n other places of the empire, as appears by Melito's 
Apology, a part whereof is preſerved by Euſebius, lib. 4. 


cap. 26, Dion Caſſius, a heathen; ſays **, That tho? Ha- 


aan reighed with great moderation aud bumanity, yet for 
Tulling io death many good men, both in the beginning of bis 
reign, and before he ended his life, he was under great in- 
ſamy. By theſe good menhe ſeems to intend the Chriſtians, 
918 As 
* Sacræ Hiſtoriæ lib. 2. ＋ Catalog. Scriptorum in Quadrato. 
+ Ad Scapulam, cap. 5. pag. 92. | | 
{| Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 4. cap. 9. Extat etiam ad calcem Apotogiz ſecundæ 
Juſt. Martyris, operum pag. 99. : 
** Xiphilini Epitome Dionis, pag. m. 269. 
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336 The Perſecution raiſed 
As to the duration of this perſecution, the learned Saz. 
hemius reckons it commenced in the ſecond year of Ha- 
drian's Reign, and was ſtopped in the tenth, which i 
A. D. vulg. 126. when his Decennalia were celebrated“. 

Hadrian was a Prince devoted to the muſes, to ſtudy 
and travels, yet one in whom *tis hard to ſay whether vice 
or virtue had the upper hand. He highly honoured the 


ſenate, and would wait on the conſuls to their houſes, and 


yet was moſt ambitious of honour. He puniſhed the re. 
volting Fews, who were headed by Barchochab, who pre- 
tended himſelf to be the Meſias. He died in the 21ſt 
year of his reign, Tho? there were many who obtained 
a crown of martyrdom in this perſecution, yet the Greet 


and Roman Church have filled their martyrologies with 
fabulous circumſtances of ſeveral martyrs, and names of 


others, for which they have no real foundation. And 
therefore we are not raſhly to believe every thing writ 
concerning them by Simeon Metapbraſtes, Gregory of 
Tours, the Clementine Recognitions, and gathered together 


by Surius, Bolandus, and even by Cardinal Baronius in 


his annals, to ſerve the purpoſes of the Rom Church, 


and their legendary traditions of miracles of ſaints, to 


ſupport their 1dolatrous worſhip F. This Emperor on 
his death-bed, according to Spartian his hiſtorian, ſpoke 
concerning his ſoul like one without God and Hope in thi 
world t; which ſhews what uncertain 9 * 
| | eathens 


* Spanhem. FF. Hift. Chriſtiana in Folio, col. 656, 657, 
+ Spanh.FF. Hift. Chriſt. in Fol. col. 666, & ſeqq. | 
+ Spartiani Hadrianus Cæſar, prope finem. 
Aunimula, vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 
ue nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos. 
| In Engliſh. 
My little pleaſant wandring Soul, 
Whichin this Body dwells, 
To what ſtrange Place doſt thou retire, 
Pale, rigid naked Cells? 
Thepretty Jeſts that thou us'd here, 
Thou there no more ſhall tell. 


Ch. 3. agarn/t the Chriſtians by Antoninus Pius. 337 
Heathens had of any future happineſs, being deſtitute of 
divine revelation. . £7 


Antoninus Pius ſucceeded in the empire; he continued 
the perſecution, wherein many received the crown of 
martyrdom, whoſe names are writ in the lamb's book of 
life. For ſtopping the perſecution, Fuſtin Martyr exhi- 
bited an Apology to the Emperor, which produced the 
following anſwer to the common council of A/iq *, | 

« The Emperor Cæſar Titus Ælius Hadrian Antoninus 
« Auguſtus Pius High-Prieſt, the fifteenth time Tribune, 
« third time Conſul, father of his country, to the com- 
« mon aſſembly of Alia, greeting. I am very well aſ- 
« ſured. that the Gods themſelves will take care that this 
« kind of men ſhall not eſcape, it being much more 
« their concern than it can be yours, to puniſh thoſe 
« who refuſe to worſhip them; whom you do but con- 
« firm in their opinions, while you oppreſs and accuſe 
« them as atheiſts, and object other crimes againſt them, 
« which you cannot prove. Nor can a more acceptable 
« ſervice be done them; for being accuſed, they chuſe to 


« die, rather than live, for that God whom they wor- 


« ſhip; by which means they become victorious, As 
for the earthquakes that have been, or yet do happen, 
it may not be amiſs to advertiſe you, whoſe minds are 
« ready to deſpond under any ſuch accidents, to com- 
* pare your caſe with theirs. They at ſuch a time are 
© much more ſecure and confident in their God ; whereas 
© you ſeeming to neglect the Gods and their Rites, are 
ignorant of that Deity which they worſhip 3 and 
© therefore envy and perſecute to the death thoſe who 
* worſhip him. Concerning theſe things ſeveral gover- 
* nours of provinces have heretofore writ to my father, 
* of ſacred memory, to whom he returned this anſwer, 


„That theſe men ſhould be no way puleſted, unleſs it ap- 


* peared that they attempted  Jomething agdinf the Roman 
Empire. Yea, I my ſelf have received many letters 
| % con- 
* Extat ad calcem Apolog. 2. Juſt. Martyris, operum pag. 100. edit. 
686, in Folio, & apud Euſebium, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 4. cap. 13. 
V / 
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<« concerning them, to which I anſwered according to 
« my father's opinion, which I propoſe to imitate, After 
all which, if any ſhall go on to create them trouble, 
«« merely becauſe they are ſuch men (i. e. Chriſtians) let 
him that is indicted of the crime be abſolved, tho' it 
ce appear he be ſuch a man, and let the informer under. 
« go puniſhment. Publiſhed at Epheſus in the place 
« of the common aſſembly of Aſia.“ This letter 
is calculated, from the year of the conſuls, to haye 
been ſent in the year of our Lord 140 vlg. the third of 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, The Chriſtians had ſome 
tranquillity for the reft of his reign. He died, as 


commonly reckoned, on the 7th of March, of the year 
of our Lord 160. 1 


% 


To Antoninus Pius ſueceeded Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus Philoſophus, and his brother Lucius Verns. The wri- 
ters of Marc Antoninus's Life ſpeak great things of him, 

as a good man and a great philoſopher, but withal ze 
lous of heathen rites to the higheſt degree of ſuperſti- 
tion. He had from his youth been educated in the Saia 
College, all the offices whereof he had gone through“, 
affecting an imitation of Numa Pompilius the firſt maſter 
of religious ceremonies among the Romans, from whom 
he pretended to derive his original. What thoughts he 
had of the Chriſtians, appears from this, that he aſcribes 
their reſolute undergoing, of death to meer ſtubbornnels 
and obſtinacy . He was then eaſily ſet on by the prieſt 
and philoſophers about him into a prejudice againſt Chr: 
ſtianity, and perſuaded to ſet on foot the fifth perſect 
tion againſt the Chriſtians, whom he endeavoured to oy 
preſs by new laws and edicts, expoſing them to all tne 
malice of their enemies. The perſecution commenced 
in the eaſtern parts about the 7th year of his reign, an! 
continued for ſeveral years; it ſpread into the Well, 
eſpecially France,where it raged with great ſeverity. That 
the conflict was very ſharp, may be gueſſed by the croul 
of Apologies preſented to the Emperor by Fuſtin MY 
gg ell 
]jul. Capitolinus in Antonino in vitis Cæ ſarum, pag. m. 152. 
+ Tov Es sy, lib. 2. §. 3 pag. 106. 
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Chap.3. % M. Antoninus Philoſophus. 339 
Melito, Athenagoras and Apollinaris. In Aſia, Polycarp 
Biſhop of Smyrna was among the firſt martyrs, twelve 

others from Philadelphia ſuffered with him. A 
The acts of Polycarp*s martyrdom, recorded by Eu- 
ſebius * are a moſt beautiful piece of antiquity, but too. 
large to be here inſerted. The ſum of the whole is, 
« When his perſecutors came to his houſe, he was in beds 
tho he might have ſaved himſelf by ſlipping to another 
« houſe, he refuſed, ſaying, The will of the Lord be 
« Jone, He came down cheerfully, and ordered meat to 
« be ſet before them; requeſting for himſelf only one 
« hour for prayer, which being granted, he continued 
« two hours together with great aſſiſtance of divine grace. 
« Prayer being ended, he was ſet upon an aſs, and car- 
« ried to Smyrna, and there received by Herod, an Ire. 
« narcha or Juſtice of the peace, into his chariot; who 
« defired him to ſay, My Lord the Emperor, or io ſa- 
* crifice, This he would not at any rate comply with; 
therefore the angry judge thruſt him out of his chariot 
with ſuch violence, as he hurt his leg in the fall. No- 
thing daunted, he went chearfully to the place of exe 
cution; to which when he with the judge came, a 
« confuſed noiſe did ariſe, but a voice was heard by 
« many of our friends (ſays my author) , but no per- 
« ſon ſeen ſpeaking, ſaying, Polycarp be ſtrong, quit 
« thy [elf like a man. The Proconful began to perſuade 
« him, Regard, ſaid he, thy great age, ſwear by the genius 
{© of Cæſar, ſay with us, take away the impious, ſwear, 
« blaſpheme Chriſt, and J will releaſe thee. To which 
« Polycarp anſwered, Theſe fourſcore and fix years have I 
« ſerved him, and be never did me any harm; How ſhall I 
« blaſpheme my Saviour?“ (Theſe years Spanbemius 
reckons + to have commenced from Polycarp*s converſion 
o Chriſtianity, he muſt then at his ſufferings have been very 
old.) „ The Proconſul ſtill importuned him to fwear 
by Cæſar's Genius. To whom he replied, ſince you 
Hare fo vainly ambitious, that I ſhould ſwear by the 
&- 2 ; « Em, 


* Viſt. Eecl, lib. 4. cap. 15. Vide etiam de Polycarpi martyrio 
Tecl.Smyrnenſis Epiſtolam, cum Ignatii Epiſtolis, editis Oxoniz 1709, 
E. 62, & ſeqq. + Ibid, + Hiſtoria Chriſtiana in Folio, col. 665. 
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340 The Perſecution raiſed againſt the 

% Emperor's Genius, as you call it, as if you knew not 
* who I am, hear my confeſſion, Iam a Chriſtian , if 
« you have a mind to learn the Chriſtian Religion, ap. 
« point me a time, Þ!] inſtruct you. The Proconſu] 
% adviſed him rather to inſtruct the people. He an. 


„ for we are commanded by the laws of our religion, 40 
<« to give to Princes and the Powers ordained of God, ill © 
« all the honour and reverence that's not contrary to the Ml © 
e precepts of Chriſtianity. As for the common people, WM © 
« I do not think fit to make any Apology to then, MI © 
« The Proconſul then threatned him with wild beaſts, WM © 
« Call for them, ſays the martyr, for we are determined : | 

FE 


e not to change from better ro worſe, counting it fit only 


«© ] havea fire that ſhall tame thee. Thou threateneſt WM © © 
« me, ſaid Polycarp, with a fire that burns for an hou, Ma 
« and is prefently extinct, but art ignorant of the f Or 
« of eternal damnation, and the future judgment refer fays 
“ ved for the wicked in the world to come. But why WW ea 
« delayeſt thou? Bring forth whatever thou haſt : Are 
« mind to. After this, and other words ſpoke by tie In 
« martyr with cheerful confidence and divine grace, ti Hart 
«£ Proconſul cauſed the Crier to make proclamation, P. Mart 
% lycarp has confeſſed himſelf to be a Chriſtian, At bene; 
« which the Jes and Gentiles gave a ſhout, ſaying, Lyon 
This is the great Doctor of Aſia, and the father of the by E 
* Chriſtians; this is the deſtroyer of our Gods, tut i th 
<« teaches men not to do ſacrifice, nor to worſhip t an 
«« Deities. | i. 
«© Polycarp being then ordered to be burned alive, th wt 
c Fews were particularly active to bring faggots al pla 
« fewel to the fire. When the officer came to nail hin Pre 
“ to the ſtake, he deſired them to forbear, afſurits f ſjuff 
<« them, that he who gave him ſtrength to endure ti "0p 
« fire, would enable him without nailing to ſtand in: $ £9, 
« moveable in the hotteſt flames. So they only tif I his! 
ce him, he ſtanding like a ſheep ready for the flaughtt met 
« deſigned as an acceptable ſacrifice, poured out his ſo 
ein a pathetic prayer; which being done, the fire . Fut 


1 blog 


þ 


Ch. 3. Chriſtians by M. Antoninus Philoſophus. 341 
« blown up. Behold a wonder, ſays our aut bor, ſeen 
« by us who were preſent, that we might declare it to 
« others. The flames diſpoſing themſelves into an arch 

| « like the fails of a ſhip ſwelled with the wind, gently 
« encircled the body of the martyr, who ſtoc all the 
« while, not like burning fleſh, but like gold or ſilver 
« purified in the furnace, his body ſending forth a de- 
« lightful ſmell like frank incenſe or ſome coſtly ſpices, to 
« our ſenſes. The infidels exaſperated by the miracle, 
« commanded a ſpear-man to go near and run him 
« through with a ſword, which he had no ſooner done, 
« but ſuch a quantity of blood iſſued from the wound as 
« extinguiſhed the fire. After this his body was burnt to 
« aſhes, and the Chriſtians gathered up his bones, and 
« decently buried them.“ Thus died this Apoſtolical 
Man about the hundredth year of his age, in the year of 
our Lord 167. The amphitheatre where he ſuffered, 
fys a late traveller into theſe parts ꝶ, is yet in a great 
meaſure remaining: in the two oppoſite ſides thereof, 
are the dens where the lions were wont to be kept. 

In this Perſecution many others received the crown of 
martyrdom. At Rome, Ptolemy and Lucius, Juſtin the 
martyr and his companions were firſt ſcourged, and then 
| beheaded, In France, the letter writ by the churches of 
Lyons and Jien to thoſe of Aſia and Phrygia, preſerved 
by Euſebius , informs us, „ That it was impoſſible for Wh 
them exactly to deſcribe the cruelty of their enemies, BY 
and the ſeverity of thoſe torments the martyrs ſuffered, 1611 
being baniſhed ſrom their houſes, forbid to ſhew their 
heads, reproached, beaten, hurried from place to 11 
place, plundered, ſtoned, impriſoned, with all ex- 1 
* preſſions of ungovernable rage and fury. But the | 
*« ſufferings of this preſent life are net to be compared with | 
he glory that ſhall be revealed. Particularly Vettius | | 
* Epagathus, a man full of zeal and piety, who ſeein 
is Fellow-Chriſtians unjuſtly dragged before the judg- 
* ment-ſeat, required leave of the preſident, that he 

TY 3 | „ 

* Euſeb. lib. 4. cap. 11. Eccleſiæ Smyrnentis Epiſtola, ut ſupra 1 

cap. 15. pag. 7 2. 


+ Tho. Smith Epiſtola de ſe tem Aſiæ Eccleſus, pag. 164. 
| Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 1. : CRE 
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342 The Perſecution raiſed againſt the 


might plead his brethrens cauſe, and openly ſhew 
that they were not guilty of the leaſt wickedneſs or 
impiety. But the court not daring to grant him ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt, the judge took the advantage to 
alk him, f he was a Chriſtian ? Which he publickly 
owned, and ſuffered martyrdom. Blandina, a lady 
of ſingular virtue, but of whom the Church doubted 
how ſhe would hold out to make a reſolute confeſſion, 
by reaſon of the weakneſs of her ſex, and tenderneſs 
of her education, yet ſhe did bear all with ſuch. invin- 
cible magnanimity, that her tormentors, tho' they 
took their turns from morning to night, and plied 
her with all kind of racks and tortures, were yet forced 
to give over, and confeſs themſelves overcome; won- 
dring that a body ſo broken and mangled ſhould yet 
be able to draw its breath, and declared, that one of 
theſe torments was ſufficient to take away her lite, 
much more ſo many and ſo great, But her happy 
ſoul gained ſtrength by ſuffering, and mitigate all 
the ſenſe of her pain, by repeating theſe words, I 
am a Chriſtian. Biblis, tho? at firſt ſhe fainted, yet 
recovered her courage, and expired in the midſt of 


* moſt acute tortures. Bothinus Bilkop of Lyons, an 
- 66 


infirm man above ninety years old, was beaten and 
ſtoned to death. Sanfus a Deacon of Vien, together 
with Maturus, were expoled in the amphithearre, tor- 
mented and impriſoned ſeveral days together, pre- 
ſented to wild beafts, placed in an iron chair red-hot, 
and ar laſt run through with a ſpear. Allalus, a Ri 
man Citizen, diſgracefully led up and down as in 
triumph, and then beheaded ; as was alſo Alexander 
the Phyſician, a Parygian, who readily profeſſed him- 
ſelf a Chriſtian ; and Ponticus, a youth of fifteen 
years of age, who through all methods of cruelty 
and torment, which might have ſhaken a more mature 


age, entred the kingdom of heaven.” Theſe and 


ſome others, the circumſtances of whoſe ſufferings are 
more at large preſerved by Euſebius, in the place laſt 
cited, not only cheerfully endured all extremities them- 


8 ſelves 
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ſelves, but alſo encouraged and ſtrengthned others boldl y 
to contend for the faith. | 
At length the Emperor Marcus Antoninus ſeems to 
have relaxed the perſecution, upon this occaſion. He be- 
ing engaged in a war with the Quadi, a people inhabi- 
ting thoſe parts of Germany called now Auſtria and Ba- 
varia; his army was under great difficulties, being like 
to periſh with thirſt, under a warm ſun and hot ſoil, 
where they could have no water, In this ſtrait his officers 
told him, that there was in his army a legion of Chriſtians 
called the Melytenian, and there was nothing but theſe 
Chriſtians r obtain it, by prayer. The Emperor 
therefore deſired, that they might call upon their God, 
which they did, Falling down upon our knees, as is 
« our cuſtom, ſays Euſebins *, our enemies thought this 
« an unuſual fight ; but a more wonderful followed, for 
« jt is faid, that ſuddenly there came upon the enemies 
« thunder, with fire and lightning, which ruined and 
put them to flight. But a pleaſant ſhower came upon 
« the Roman Army to refreſh them, who were like to 
« periſh for thirſt, and were pray ing to God for it.“ 
The truth of this fact is avouched by Tertullian , who 
lived near that time, and from him and Apollingrius, is 
recorded by Euſebius in his hiſtory +, and in his Chroni- 
con l. The ſubſtance of the ſtory is alſo owned by the 
heathen Hiſtorians, as Julius Capitolinus **, Lampri- 
dus FF, and Aipbiline it, who wrote the lives of the Ro- 
nan Emperors about that time; tho* out of ſpite to the 
Chriſtians they aſcribe it to Fapiter Pluvius, or to the 
Emperor's own prayers. Claudian alſo ſings of it, as 
may be ſeen by his own words at the foot of the 
5 Z 4 | page. 


* Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 5. 

+ Apologeticus, cap. 5. Marcus quoque| Aurelius in Germanica Expe- 
ditione, Chriſtianorum militum orationibus ad Deum factis, imbvres in 
ſti illa impetravit. Ad Scapulam cap. 4. operum pag. m. 92. 

+ Euſeb. loco citato. 7 | 

| || Chronicon ad Annum Dom. 178. Fol. 78. 

** Capitolinus in M. Antonino, pag. m. 158. 

t+ Lampridiusin Heliogabalo, pag. 198. 

A Xiphilin, Epit. Dionis in Marco. 


344 The Perſecution raiſed againſt 
page. Mr Addiſon, late Secretary of State, in his Travel 
through 1zaly, informs us +, That upon Antoninus's Pil. 
lar is to be ſeen at this day the figure of Jupiter Pluvins, 
ſending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus Aure- 
lius, and thunder-bolts on his enemies; which is a ver 
great confirmation of the ſtory of the 7. bundring Legion 
KEDAuUVOBCNOU) ſo Euſebius calls it t, and a ſtanding evi. 
dence of the truth, even ſome way greater than the 
teſtimony of an ancient author. The ſame honourable 
and learned perſon tells us, I have ſeen, ſays he, a ne. 
dal, wiichrelates to the ſame affair, where the Emperor 
is called Germanicus, and carries on the reverſe a thunder- 
bolt in his hand. The learned Hermannus Witſius has 
wrote a treatiſe to confirm the truth of the matter]. 
What I have already advanced, may prove the truth of 
the fact to any unprejudiced perſon. We cannot expect 
that the Heathens will ſpeak too plainly upon a ſubject 
that tends to commend Chriſtianity. And I cannot ſee 
that a Chriſtian who believes that Elijah prayed, and the 
heavens gave rain, and that God hears the prayers of lis 
eople, ſhould doubt but that this God might ſignally 
2575 the prayers of a whole legion of Chriſtians, when 
this might tend to his own glory, to the conviction of 
his enemies, and to the good of his Church. Upon this 
happy event the Emperor wrote to the Senate, acknoy- 
ledging this great bleſſing, and commanding all juſt fi- 
vour to be ſhewn to the Chriſtians. That the Emperor 
wrote ſuch letters is evident, fince Teriullian, who wrote 
but about thirty years after that time quotes them, and 
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| | appeals to them, as in his words at the foot of the 
1 6 
} | * Claud. in ſextum Conf. Honorii, ver. 340. & ſeqq. b 
Fi | Clemens, Marce, redis | 
Wl Laus ibi nulla ducum: nam flammens imber in hoſtem 
1 Decidit: — | 
l | Tunc contenta polo mortalis neſcia teli 
ol |! Pug na fuit * 


— — 


+ Additon's Travels, pag. 357, & ſeqq. 
+ Euſeb. Hiſt. loco citato. | | 
jj Diatribe de legione fulmigatrice. 
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Chap. 3- the Chriſtians by Severus. 345 
ge“, which he would never have done, if the fact had 
not been unqueſtionable, and known to the Romans at that 
time: and 1t appears by Euſebius F, that the good effects 
of this indulgence continued even to the time of the Em- 
eror Commodus; tho? at the ſame time I frankly own, 
that the ſtreſs of the whole affair is not to be laid upon 
the Emperor Marc Antonine's Letters extant at this day, 
at the end of Fuſtin Martyrs ſecond Apology t, which 
tho' they ſhould be interpolated, yet it appears from Ter- 
julian and Euſebius, that this Emperor did give orders to 


„ the Senate, allowing the Chriſtians to live, forbidding to 
L accuſe them; and that thoſe who libelled them only for 
being Chriſtians, ſhould be puniſhed by death, even to 
. be burnt alive. 116 
of The Chriſtians enjoyed a conſiderable time of tranquil- 
+ WF lity and peace under the reigns of the Emperors Com- 
9 modus, Alius Pertinax and Julian, that is, for the ſpace 
> of about 15 years, from Anno Dom. vulg. 180 to 195, 
1 in which time the Chriſtian Religion made great progreſs. 
lis For, as Euſebius informs us ||, The doctrine of ſalvation 
ly WY id tben prevail with all ſorts of men to worſhip the only 
en ue God + Even at Rome thoſe who were of the firſt rank 
of Wl for riches and honours, with their whole families, joined 
his WY 12em/elves to the Church, to obtain ſalvation io their ſouls. 
W- 


fi. In the year 195, Severus, an African, got into the 
ror i throne. He was a Prince witty and learned, prudent 
ot: and politic, hardy and valiant ; tho? at the ſame time 
and crafty and ſubtle, treacherous and unfaichful, bloody 
the and paſſionate, as his own hiſtorian obſerves ** ; his na- 
ge, ture truly anſwering his name, vere Pertinax, vere Seve- 
rus, that is, iruly obſtinate and cruel. He put to death 
| | many 
* Apologeticus, cap. 15. operum pag. 23. At nos edimus protectorem, 
þ liters M. Aurelii Imperatoris graviſſimi requirantur, quibus illam Ger- 
| manicam ſitim Chriſtianorum forte militum precationibus, impetrato 
imbri, diſcuſſam conteſtatur, qui ſicut palam ab ejuſmodi hominibus pœ- 
nam dimovit, ita alio modo palam diſperſit, adjecta etiam accuſatoribus 
damnatione & quidem tetriore. | | 
— . ]˙ AA 
+ Operum pag. 101, 102. Edit. Colon. 1686. Fol. 
|| Hift. lib. 5. cap. 21. | 


* Spartiani Severus, in vitis Cæſarum, pag. m. 184. 3 


— 


346 The Perſecution raiſed by Severus. 


1 many of the Roman Senators. Under him began the Cl 
i - fixth Perſecution ; for tho? at firſt he ſhewed himſelf fa. | 
1 vourable to the Chriſtians, yet afterward he changed his Ch 
[Es mind, and gave ear to thoſe who traduced them as an in. fr 
1 famous generation, a people that deſigned nothing but dif 
Mi rebellion and treaſon againſt the ſtate. Whereupon he the 
1 not only ſuffered his miniſters and governours of provin- rel 
1 ces to treat them with all imaginable cruelty, but alſo he fia 
Mi himſelf gave out edicts, forbidding any, under the moſt WM Per 
1 terrible penalties, to profeſs either the Jewiſb or Chriſtian 5 
1 Religion, as is mentioned even by Spartian a heathen *, UM 
Fit which was executed with that rigour and inhumanity, Wl "* 
0 that the Chriſtians in thoſe days verily believed that tie Per 
1 time of Antichriſt did then take place. The martyrs of Em 
1 note whom this perſecution ſent to heaven, were Vichor thel 
„ Biſhop of Rome, Leonidas the father of Origen, beheaded und 
lt at Alexandria FT, Serenus, Herachdes, Heron, another beet 
bl Serenus, Piutarchus, all Origen's ſcholars, and Rhais a allo 
1 Catechumen : She alſo, ſays Origen t, received baptiſm rig 
40 by fire. Polamiana, an illuſtrious virgin, and her mo- e 
i ther Marcella, after various torments were committed to for 

1 the flames, and Baſilides one of the officers who led them then 
\ to the execution. ITrenæus Biſhop of Lyons, being pre- , 

1 pared by ſeveral torments, was at length put to death. 5 n 
1 Tis not eaſy to aſſign the certain date of his martyrdom, | ths 
1 the record thereof being loſt, but probably it was about 4, 
i the year of our Lord 202 |, before Severus's expedition e 
"If into Britain, when he took Lyons in his way, that he ta b 
1 might ſee the execution done with his own eyes. And |. 1 
WW indeed the vaſt numbers who are ſaid to have ſuffered BM 255 
.# there, agree well enough with the fierce and cruel tem- By = 
1 per of that Prince, who had conceived a particular dif Kick 
* pleaſure againſt thoſe citizens, and a worſe againſt the key 

1 Chriſtians. Tho' many of theſe martyrs are unknown to % KY 
3 us, yet their names are honourably writ in the lambs bot Mon by 
'þ of life. | | | 

| 1 uf Having E 
| | * Spartiani Severus in vitis Cæſarum, pag. m. 184. FJudaos fieri ſub 5 
1 gravi pœna vetuit, idem de Chriſtianis ſanxit. bs P 
F + Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 1. | Ptulof 
| + Apud Euſeb. in Hitt. Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 4. vide etiam cap. x. rote 


Dr. Cave's Lite of Irenæus, pag. 164. 
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Chap.3, Of Apollonius Tyanæus. 347 

Having thus given an account of the perſecutions the 
Chriſtian Church endured by the heat hen powers, in the 
firſt and ſecond centuries, that which we have laſt named 
dipping a few years into the third; before I proceed to 
the reſt of the perſecutions, I ſhall obſerve a few things 
relating to the Heathens that were uneaſy to the Chri- 
ſtians, beſide what they endured by perſecuting Em- 
erors. | | | 
"The Governours of the provinces, who before the 
time of Conſtantine the Great were all Heathens, from an 
jnveterate hatred to the Chriſtian Name, did ſometimes 
perſecute before they received any new orders from the 
Emperor reigning, and without any new law, only, of 
their own accord executing thoſe which had been in force 
under the preceding Emperors. This ſeems to have 
been the caſe in the reign of Antoninus Pius. Oftentimes 
alſo the prefects and deputies ſtretched their orders to the 
utmoſt, and the enraged Pagan populace imputed all 
the calamities which came upon them as a juſt judgment 
for their ſins, to the Chriſtians, and therefore hurried 
them to moſt cruel deaths. | 


In the firſt century, about the time of the Emperor 
Domitian, there appeared a grand impoſtor, called Apol- 
lonius Tyanæus: he was born at Tyaza, a city of Cappa- 
docia, and died in the reign of the Emperor Cocceins 
Nerva. His life was writ by Philoſtratus in the third cen- 
tury 100 years and more after his Hero was dead. This 
book is {till extant, and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 

Hierocles a heathen philoſopher, in the reign of Diocletian, 
1c. {Wrote againſt the Chriſtians a book he called Ph.lzlethes ; 
where, to render our religion ridiculous, he compares 
this Apollonius with our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, aſſerting, that 
as the one did miracles, ſo did the other; as the one aſ- 
cended to heaven, fo did the other. En/ebius Biſhop of 
Cæſarea ſolidly anſwered this book of Hierocles, where 
he ſhews that Apollonius is ſo far from deſerving to be 
compared with Chriſt, that he ought not to be called a 
Pluloſopher, nor a good man; and that Philo?ratus, who 
rote the hiſtory of his life, is an author that deſerves no 

| credit, 
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That Philoſtratus, when he writes the hiſtory of Apollo. 


no eye-witneſſes that tranſmitted them to his time. As 


'were fo fond of ſophiſts and magicians, that their court 


pour aown ruin; and when they want wind, they open the 


348 Of Apollonius Tyanæus. 
credit, who contradicts himſelf at every turn, who doubts 
of the miracles which he himſelf reports, and tells many 
things which are manifeſt fables. Concerning this Ap]. 
lonius and his Hiſtorian, I ſhall further remark, Fir, 


nius Tyanæus, more than 100 years after he was dead, 
without any memoirs, helps or records, to vouch his nar- 
rative, deſerves no credit. At beſt he could only have 
his relations from a fecond or third hand, there being 


to Damis, the companion of Apollonius, he was a partner 
with him in the impoſture, but wrote nothing that ever 
was heard of. The hiſtory of the Goſpel was writ by 
thoſe who were eye-witneſſes to Chriſt and his miracles, 
in the fame age wherein it was acted. But as to this 
Apollonius, not only Chriſtian Writers, but even the very 
beſt Heathen authors and hiſtorians, who lived about that 
time, and long before Philoftratus, as Tacitus, Sueton, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Dion Caſſius, Celſus and others, are 
filent concerning him. This ſtory advanced by Philoſtra- 
tus appears then as a fable concerning things which no 
body heard or ſaw but himſelf. 2dly, The great mo- 
tive that ſeems to have induced Philoſtratus to write this 
idle ſtory, was to compliment Caracalla and Julia, who 


was full of them. 34), That whole book of Philoſtra- 
tus is full of ridiculous fables, even in matters of fact, 
which no wiſe man ever believed ; as, That the river 
Euphrates runs a great way under ground, and appears 
again in Egypt, where tis joined with the river Nilus“: 
That in India there are women black like Ethiopians in the 
upber fart of their body, from the head Io the breaſt, aud 
all the reſt of their body white T: That in India they havt 
a black heg fread full of water, and another full of wind 
when they want rain, they open the one, and the clouds 


other, and the wind blows, and drives away the rain +. The 
f | whole 
* Philoſtratus de vita Apolionii Tyanzi, lib. 1. cap. 11. 


+ Philoſtratus de vita Apollonii Tyanzi, lib. 3. cap. 1. 
Þ Ibid. lib. 3. cap. 3. 


Chap. 3. Of Apollonius Tyanæus. 3349 
whole ſtory he tells of the Brachmans and Indians ſmells 
rank of the fable. Who can believe that Apollonius un- 
gerſtood the talk of birds, and foretold many things 
by it? and alſo by the intrails of a lion* ? He fre- 
quently aſſerts the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of 
the ſouls of men into beaſts, of which therefore he would 
not eat. Who can credit that he underſtood all langua- 
ges? That he taught himſelf all his extraordinary 


Knowledge? That he knew the thoughts of the heart? 


That he foretold things to come? That he looſed his 
own Chains? That he caſt out devils, drove away the 
peſtilence when it was raging at Epheſus, healed the ſick, 
raiſed the dead, and a great many of the like things, 
which Philoſtratus aſcribes tohim? The very errors of 
that book in hiſtory and geography, may amuſe chil- 
dren who are not acquainted with theſe matters, but will 
never ſatisfy a man of ſenſe and learning, but rather 
convince him that the author was a cheat. In ſhort, Apol- 
lonius was an impoſtor, whom the Heathens trumped up 
to rival the glory of Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; or at beſt, 
he was a cunning magician and necromancer. Philoſtras 
tus owns he was accounted ſo by the Magicians at Baby- 
lon T, and by the Indian Brachmans, and Gymnoſophiſts 


in Egypt; that he was incarcerated for magic by Domi- 


tian; that he ſtudied with the magicians at Babylon +, 
and acknowledged the Brachmans in India as his maſters|| ; 
and that he ſacrificed to the heathen deities, to the ſun, 
and to Jupiler. Lucian in his Pſeudomanlis tells of one 
Alexander, who knew the tricks of Apollonius Hanæus, 
and his whole tragedy. But I think we have enough of 
him. ?*Tis a token that the heathens and infidels in theſe 
times durſt not deny the truth of the miracles done by our 
Redeemer and his Apoſtles, the light of them being writ 
as with ſun- beams, and ſo glaring, that every one might 


be convinced by it; but through the cunning of the ene- 


my of mankind, they counterfeit an impoſture to de- 


ceive the ſimple. He that deſires to know more of him 


may 


Ibid. lib. 1. cap. 13. | 
+ Philoſtratus ut ſupra, lib. 1, cap. 1, 2. ; 
+ Ibid, lib, 7. cap. 15, 17. D Ibid. lib. 8. 
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"\; 2 : Of Peregrinus. 
may conſult Euſebius againſt Hierocles, Huetins *, and 
Spanhemius t; and after all I humbly conceive the yery 
reading of Philoſtratus's life of Apollonius, may convince 
any wile man of the impoſture. | 


| Beſides this counterfeit, who by ſome few authors that 
name him, is ſaid to have acted his tricks through the 
world, from the reign of Nero to that of Nerva, (i,,, 
near 50 years, tho* the facts are not well atteſted, as 5 
already ſaid) there were in theſe times ſome eminent 
Heathen Philoſophers, who did all the prejudice they 
could to Chriſtianity ; and therefore I ſhall notice ſome 
of them who were more remarkable: as Peregrinus a Cy. 
nic, or, as Lucian || calls him, a Stoic Philoſopher. He 
flouriſh'd in the time of the Emperor Trajan, and died 
in that of Marcus Aurelius, or Commodus. Aulus Gellius 
ſays +, he was ſurnamed Proteus, that is, changeable, 
and with the ſame breath calls him, Virum conſtanten 
& gravem, a grave and conſtant man. Tis not eaſy to 
reconcile theſe characters: perhaps Gellius thought the 


ſurname of Proteus unjuſtly given to his friend. Lucian | 


ſays, that Peregrinus once profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, 
and was caſt into priſon, where he had large colleCtions 
given him by charitable people; but he eaſily made 
his eſcape, and returned to his own city. Parium on the 
Fi:lleſpont : Being ejected by the Church, he abandon'd 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and returned to Paganiſm, 
He went out ſrom us, but he was not of us. At the Olym- 
pic Games he, in view of all Greece, caſt himſelf into 
a pile of fire he had made, where he died, and ſome 
body gave a talent for the ſtaff he laid aſide when he de- 
ſtroyed himſelf. 4thenagoras** and Tertullian FT ſpeak of 
his death, all agreeing concerning it, and Ammiants 


Marcellinus i who calls him a famous Philoſopher. 


Creſcens, 


* Demonſt. Evang. Prop. 9. cap. 147. in Fol. pag. 650, —655. 
+ Hiſt. Chriſtiana, F. 1. col. 593,594. 
rum Tom. 2. pag. 558, & ſeqq. q Noctes Atticæ, lib. 12, cap. 11. 
„Legat. f Exhor. ad Martyras, oper. pag. 137. . 
A Lib. 29. pag. m. 646. | | 


De morte Percgrini, opt 


' Of Creſcens and Lucian. 35 
Creſtens, a Cynic Philoſopher, was a declared enemy 
to our religion; he was a man of an impure life, and, 
a great promoter of the Perſecutions againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, in the reigns of Antoninus and M. Aurelius. Tatian 
the Aſſyrian ſays of him *, Creſcens who dwelt at Mega- 
Jopolis, did exceed all men raidtpacria, in the infamous 
Ive of boys, and was moſt covelous of money. He per- 
ſiaded others to contemn death, and yet thought it an evil 
thing himſelf and therefore would have me and Juſtin put 
jo death, as the greateſt evil he could do us, becauſe he (that 
is, Juſtin) in preaching the truth had accuſed the philoſophers 
as voluptuous impoſtors. Tuſtin Martyr had many debates 
with this man, and he ſays of him , I expect that by 
ſome of theſe nominal pretenders io wiſdom T ſhall be enſuared, 
taken and affixed to the Croſs, even by Creſcens DINOTOPIU 
val DNOX0uTOUs That vain-glorious philoſopher ; but T cans 
mt call ſuch a man worthy of the name of a philoſopher, 
who ſpeaks publickly of thoſe things Be underſtands not, who 
calls the Chriſtians Atheiſts, and ungodly men, to ingratiate 
himſelf with thoſe whom be has led into error. Creſcens 
had ſpoke ſo much unjuſtly to the prejudice of the 
Chriſtians, that Juſtin Martyr found himſelf obliged to 
wipe off theſe calumnies and vindicate them in his ſecond 
apology ; and this vain-glorious philoſopher was neverat 
reſt, till Juſtin had obtain'd a crown of martyrdom. 
Euſebius repeats theſe paſſages || concerning Creſcens, and 
ſpeaks of him to the ſame purpoſe. | 


Lucian of Samoſata was another declared enemy to the 
Chriſtians, I have frequently in this work had occaſion 
to cite this author; he was an Epicurean, if we believe 
Suidas, but Lucian himſelf in his P/eudomantis ſays +, 
at he came out of the ſchool of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
where he learned his tricks, and even the love of Boys, 
jor Sodomy. Some authors place him in the time of Tra- 
han, others, as Spanbeim ||, in the time of the Emperors 
Aurelius and Commodus. He mocks at Heatheniſm, as 
| :-— 


| * Orat. contra Græcos, bag * Apologia 1. operum pag. 46,47. 
8 | HiR. Ecel. lib. 4. cap. 16. + Operum Luciani, Tom. 1. pag. 746. 
| ||| Hiſt, Chriſtiana, col. 69 | : N 
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352 Of Celſus, aud ſeveral Heathen Authors. 
in his Philoſopſeudes, at Chriſtianity in his diſcourſe 4 his 
morte Peregrini, and in a manner derides all religion Plut 
and ſets up for an Atheiſt in his Jupiter Tragadus Us. 
And yet amidſt all his ſatyrs againſt the Chriſtians, he uſefi 
has ſome grains of truth. Theſe wretches, ſays he J, Pble 
believe themſelves immortal, that they ſhall live for ever; bool 
and therefore deſpiſe death, and yield themſelves to it. Their Chri 
Lawgiver perſuaded them that they are all brethren; and S0pl 
therefore when they depart from us, and deny the deitir chiri 
of the Greeks, and worſhip their crucified teacher, and Ebi 
frame their lives conformable to bis laws, they contemn boo! 
riches, have all things common, and keep their faith; ai 
when any cunning man joins them, he ſoon grows rich. tone 
To this day they worſhip that great man ue rau avowny Wi ©” 
crucified in Paleſtine. Peregrinus learned that wonderful bo dt 
wiſdom of the Chriſtians. Suidas ſays, Lucian was torn this 
in pieces by dogs. If it be ſo, it was a juſt judgment rot 
againſt him, who, as a black-mouth'd cur, barked a: Wh; 
all religion. i, anar 
OE men. 
Celſus the Epicurean was another great enemy to Chriſti Bill 
anity. He lived a little before Origen, or was for ſome Vor- 
time his con temporary; for he flouriſhed under Hadrian]. N Vh⁰ο 
Lucian dedicates his Pſeudomantis to him. He was well oi 
inſtructed in all kind of learning, which he made a bad em. 
uſe of to oppoſe the Scriptures, and the Chriſtian Reli- mou 
gion, in his book he called Ano. which is now % 
loſt, except ſo much of it as is repeated by Origen, who book 
gave a ſolid anſwer to it in eight books, which not only book 
refute Celſus, but may alſo anſwer the objections of Li- M. 
bertines and Deiſts againſt the holy Scriptures to this very WIR''® 
day. | 4 lm: 
It ſeems not far out of our road alſo to obſerve that I e 
in the ſecond century were many learned men, and emi- Cres 
nent writers among the Heathens, as Frontinus, who then BW" '®! 
wrote his Stratagemata ; Cornelius Tacitus, a Prætor and to * 
Conſul, who wrote his annals and hiſtory, a good PLC 
part whereof yet remains; Pliny the younger, a conſul, 3 
: | his Wits 
* Tom. 2. pag. 127. + De Morte Pereprini, operun 2. Pag. 23. 
565, 567. FP Origen . Celſum, lib. I, CO + V 


Of ſeveral Heathen Authors: 751 
, WH tis Epiſtles and Panegyric are yet among our hands 
Plytarch, commonly efteemed Trajan's Præceptor, his 
Lives and Morals are yet extant, and are books very 
e uſeful in their own kind. Under the Emperor Hadrian, 
Phlegon a mathematician wrote on the Olympiads ſixteerx 
books, which are now loſt, He recorded the darkneſs at 
„crits Crucifixion, - of which formerly. Favorinus a 
1 ophiſt. Epicketus, a Stoic Philoſopher, wrote his Eu- 
„ (hiridion or Moral Precepts. Arrianus an admirer of 
gictetus, an hiſtorian, of whom we have remaining ſeven 
books of Alexander the Great's expedition, and the Pe- 
1d ridlus of the Euxin and Red-ſea. Philo Bibliys is men- 
WT tioned by Zyfebins, and is faid to have tranſlated San- 
E cboniathon's Phœnician hiſtory ; of which we had occaſion 
1] WE co diſcourſe more fully in the firſt and ſecond chapters of 
; WE this book. Only here I remark, that if Sanchoniathou 
nt MW wrote ſuch a hiſtory, *cis ſtrange that Faſtin Martyr, The- 
it % %%%irs Antiochenus, Tatian, Athenagoras, Clemens of Alex- 
| audria, nor Tertullian, all very learned and inquiſitive 
men, who lived and wrote about that time, when Philo 
. RE Zillivs is faid to have tranſlated him, ſpeak never one 
ne {WE vord of him. About the ſame time flouriſhed Florus, 
|, ho wrote a compend of the Roman hiſtory, and C. Sue- 
ell bins Tranguilius, whoſe Lives of the twelve Cæſars ye 
ad remains. Under Antoninus Pins, flouriſhed Galen, a fa- 
lj. mous Phyſician; Juſtin, whotompendized Trogus Pom- 
oe; Appianus, an eminent Hiſtorian, but moſt of his 
ho books are now loſt; and Diogenes Laertius, whoſe ten 
books of the Lives of Philoſophers yet remain. Under 
L. M. Antoninus and Lucius Verus flouriſhed Claudius Ptole- 
ey , famous for his Aſtronomy and Geography; Sextus 
diricus, of the ſect of the Pyrroniſts; Numenius, a Pla- 
hat nic, who called Plato, Moſes atticizing or ſpeaking. 
mi- ret; Aruleins, accuſed of magic; Pauſanias, who 
hen vrote ten books of the antiquities of Greece; and Aulus 
and Celle, the author of Notes Attice. Finally, under Com- 
mus Aouriſhed Julius Pollux, who wrote the Onomaſticon; 
Ind Athenæus, who wrote 15 books of Deipnaſopbiſts. Be- 1 
W's many famous Roman lawyers, which I do not inſiſt FTI. 
upon. We have ſometimes in this work remarked a few | 
You kh * paſſages 


354 Of feveral Roman Emperors. 
paſſages from theſe authors concerning the Chriſtians: 
Bur *tis no wonder that theſe Heathens ſpeak ſo little of 
them, ſince theſe were men full of ſelf- conceit, deſpiſing 
others who were not of their opinion, and eſpecially the 
Chriſtians whom they mortally hated, | 
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Io return to the Propagation of Chriſtianity and State 
of the Church under the Heathen Emperors : Septimins 
Severus, the author of the ſixth Perſecution, having died 
in Britain, his fon Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Baſſianss 
Caracalla ſucceeded in the Empire in the year of our 

Lord 211. He was a cruel prince; he killed his own 
brother Gela, and after his death conſecrated him as 1 
Deity, ſaying, Sit divus, dum non fit vivus, Let him be 
a Saint, ſince he is not alive F. He married his father's 
widow Julia; he conſulted with none but magicians and 
aſtrologers. He put to death Papinianus the lawyer, be. 
cauſe he would not defend his parricide, and alſo hi 
brother's ſervants, and many other illuſtrious perſons at 
Rome. He filled the town of Alexandria with the blood 
of its inhabitants, and was void of humanity to his ſub- 
jects, and fidelity to his allies. So many cruelties haſtned 

is death; his own officers conſpired againſt him, anda 


captain called Martian killed him by the order of M. Lam 
crinus, after he had. reigned fix. years, two months, and e 1 
two days. | cutin 
Marcus Opilius Severus Macrinus was ſaluted Emperot 
in the year of our Lord 217; he was of a mean birth Af 


and fortune raiſed him by degrees. He made his fon 


: larec 
Diadumenus, aged not above nine or ten years, partake! 


o ; - * ; . , | crne 
of the Empire. His cruelty made him odious to h Prine 
ſoldiers, and therefore the ſame who ſet him upon the Ned 


throne pulled him down by a violent death, after he had 


a ey \ 
reigned one year two months. 7 


dy th 
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Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Helicgabalus, ſo called be- 
cauſe he was Pricſt of the Sun before his election: Fit 
was ſon to Cara:alla and Semiamira, and choſen Empe- 
ror by the army in the room of Macrinus. He carried bb 

| | ND Ol! 

* Lamprigius in Gcta. 

” . - » 


Of Alexander Severus. „ 
oh God with him to Rome, forbidding the worſhip of 
any other. He built him a temple, and continued prieſt 

himſelf, commanding the veftal fire, the Palladium and 
conſecrated bucklers to be carried thither, | He ſaid the 
religion of the Jews and Samaritans, and the devotion of 

| the Chriſtians, ought ai/o to be brought there, that the ſecret 
prieſthood of Heliogabalus might maintain all kind of 

«or/pip*. He was a Prince ſo abominably vicious, that 


boundleſs, When near the ſea, he would eat nothing 
but fowls from the remoteſt mountains; and when 
fartheſt from the ſea, would eat nothing but ſea-fiſh, 


ne fed his lamps with balſam, and filled his fift-ponds 
x Vith fweetr-ſcented water. He was laviſh of his treaſure; 
's WE He was a monſter for all kinds of debauchery ; as may be 
nd WY feen in Lamęridius, and others who from him have written 
e. his life. He having deſigned to cut off Alexander the ſon 
5 Wi of Mammæa, whom the ſenate had declared Ceſar, and 
al being hateful even to his own guard, he and his mother 
yi were both ſlain in the camp, and their corps, after a 
U . 


thouſand indignities, thrown into the Tiber, after a reign 
of three years, nine months and four days. Theſe three 


da Emperors laſt named, tho? very vicious Princes, ſo as 

Me. Lanpridius, a Heathen, calls them TFudgments againſt 

and Ne Romans, yet none of them were tainted with perſe- 
cuting the Chriſtians, 


After Heliogabalus's death, Alexander Severus was de- 
lared Emperor, in the year of our Lord 222. He go- 
erned 13 years: he was a calm, wiſe; mild and learned 
Prince, one of the beſt of the Heathen Emperors. He 
acted much by the advice of his mother Mammæa, and 
ey were both treacherouſly murdered at the ſame time, 
dy the order of Maximinus his ſucceſſor. His hiſtorian, 
Wins Lampridius, has the following paſſages that con- 


d be- ern our Religion, and ſeem to deſerve room here. 
: Here lays ||, This Emperor in his private chappel [Larario,}] 
= a 2 | LEE 10 
ed hö | 


* Lampridius in Heliogabalo, pag. m. 197. 
7 in Heliogabalo, non tonge 4 initio. | 5 
ampridii Alexander Severus paſſim, mihi a pag. 22 2,i5»ad 229. 


he was called the Roman Sardanapalus. His luxury was 


356 J Alexander Severus. 
to which he reſorted almoſt every morning for his devotion. Cl 
had the images of ſome deified princes and holy perſons, and 
among them Apollonius; and, as a writer of theſe time; 
ſays, Chriſt, Abraham, Orpheus, and theſe ſort of Cod. 
A ſtrange mixture! He reſerved to the Jews their privi- 
leges, and permitted the Chriſtians to live quietly.—— He 
went up to the capitol every ſeventh day when he was in 
town, and frequented the temples. He deſired a temple 
ſhould be built 10 Chriſt, and that he ſhould be received 
among the Gods, which Hadrian is ſaid to have deſigned, 
who ordered temples to be built in all cities without images; 
and therefore thoſe temples where there are no Gods, are 1 
this day called Hadrian*s, being ſuch as he ordered, But he 
Das forbid to do this by thoſe who conſulted the ſacred bool, 
who found, that if that happened to be done, all me 
200i become Chriſtians. He neade @ publick edict, when 
he was to appoint governors of provinces, euborting the pets 
Ple, if they had any crime to. accuſe them of, they might 
prove the ſame under pain of death: For he ſaid it wa; 
reaſonable, that when the Chriſtians and Jews did this in 
their preaching prieſts, who. were to be ordained, that a; 
great care ſhould be had in elefing governours of provinces, Ne. 
who had the truſt of men's lives and eſtates. When tht 
Chriſtians had poſſeſſed themſelves of a public place, whih of w 
tp? cooks or victuallers claimed as belonging to them, th Menr 
Ein derer gave this opinion, That it was better God ſhoull 
be worſhipped there at any rate, than that it ſhould bt 
given to the Cooks.,=—=— He uſed oft theſe words, whit heref 
he had heard from the Jews or Chriſtians, Whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even fo to 
them; which he cauſed to be proclaimed by @ crier, and 
was [o. much in love with it, that he would have it i. 


ſeribed on bis public buildings, From what we have al dec 
vanced concerning this Emperor, it ſeems probable th dl. 
Chriſtianity had made ſuch progreſs over the world at * 

| 


that time, the precepts thereof were counted fo excel 
lent, and the converſation of its profeſſors ſo pure and 
unblameable, that this virtuous and learned Prince hat 
drunk in ſome of its principles, and had a favourabt 
opinion of our religion; tho he was not fo far engage 


Chap. 3. Seventh Perſecution by Maximinus. 357 
3s to become a Chriſtian, nor to renounce the practice of 
Pagan Idolatry. 


The Church had now enjoyed a conſiderable time of 
peace, for the ſpace of 27 years, or thereabouts, after 
the death of Septimius Severus. The next who created 
diturbance to the Chriſtians was Maximinus, a man of 
baſe and obſcure original, of a mean and ſordid educa- 
tion, He had been firſt a ſhepherd, then a high-way- 
man, and laſt of all a ſoldier. He was of ſtrength and 
ſtature beyond the ordinary fize, and his manners as ro- 
buſt and boiſterous as his conſtitution, every way ſuitable 
to the rudeneſs of his education. Never did a more cruel 
eaſt, ſays his hiſtorian *, tread upon the earth, relying 
altogether upon his ſtrengtb, and upon that account reckoning 
himſelf almoſt immortal, he fpared none, but eſpecially kil- 
led all that knew any thing of his mean deſcent, that none 
might reproach him with the obſcurity of bis birth. With- 
out judging, accuſation, information or defence, he killed 
every body and ſciſed their goods, having put to death 4000 
perſons 3, yet his cruelty could not be ſatisfied. He having 


| th ain his maſter Alexander Severus, that excellent Prince, 
bi f whom we have juſt now diſcourſed, uſurped the go- 
, Win ment, and managed it ſuitably to his cruelty, _ 
The ſeventh perſecution was raiſed by him. Indeed 
1] | oelitius Severys F admits not this into the number, and 
vbich e berefore makes no more but nine heathen perſecutions. 
er fe et he ſays, Maximinus vexed the clergy belonging unio 
ſo to! Churches. But Euſebius expreſly affirms, „ That 
in Moximinus ſtirred up a perſecution againſt the Chri- 
17 l ſtians $, and that out of hatred to Alexander his Pre- 
ve 20. deceſſor, in whoſe family many believers found enter- 
e th tainment; and commanded the preſidents of the 
rde Churches, as the principal authors of the evangelical 
excel doctrine, to be put to death.” This perſecution is 
re and aced A. D. 237. Firmilian Biſhop of Cappadocia, in 
e hal letter to Cyprian, ſays, “It was not a general but a 
urabl local perſecution, that raged in ſome particular 
ngag 3 «« places 
Julius Capitolinus in Maximinis, pag. m. 236. | 


Sacræ Hiſtoriæ lib. 2. + Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 28. 
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358 e Philippus Arabs. 


that the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians all declare, That Conſtan 


e places“, and efpecially in that province where he. tin 
« ved, Serenianus the Roman Preſident driving the % 
«« Chriſtians out of all theſe countries.” He add, he 
£ That many dreadful earthquakes happening in ther of 
parts, whereby towns and cities were ſwallowed up, per 
gave new life and vigour to the perſecution 3 it being Wi bar 
£ uſual with the Gentiles, if a famine, peſtilence, earth. if ho 
« quake, or inundation happened, to charge all upo if uſu 
« the Chriſtians, and to fall foul on them.“ Pon WR {tial 


Biſhop of Rome (being before baniſhed to Sardinia) and cele 


Anteros his ſucceſſor, did at that time both ſuffer martyr. ate 
dom . Ambroſius, who was converted by Origen from Van. 
the errors of Valentinus, and Marcion, a rich man, an Chr 
alſo of great parts and learning, was then a noble con alſo 
feſſor 4. Origen wrote his book de martyrio, for the com vii 
fort of thoſe who ſuffered in this evil time. But this be inc: 
ing loſt, the names of moſt of thoſe who then ſufferi ate 
are buried in oblivion. Ss | 


After Maximinus reigned Balbinus and Pupients: tt 


them ſucceeded the Gordians, and to them Philitgu 

Arabs, at which time, for about 12 years ſpace, tiſ* 89 
Church enjoyed ſome mixture of calmneſs and tranqull but 
lity. Euſebius ſays l, Tis reported, ws xe A do Ul he r. 
Philip was a Chriſtian; and Ferom, in the tranſlation Hr 
has made of Euſebius's Chronicon, ſays more poſitively ers 


That Philip was the firſt of all the Roman Emperors ul 
became a Chriſtian. And after him a whole troop d 
hiſtorians and chronologers have aſſerted the fame. Tis 
learned Spanbemius has at great length and with gra 
learning examined this point both in his eccleſiaſtic 
ſtory ++, and in a ſeparate diſſertation 4+, and has foun 
that his Philip was no Chriſtian. That which fatit 
me to go into his opinion, is, that the heathen hiſtorugſſ? 
are ſilent about this Emperor's embracing our religion \ p 
re 
ti 


*Spanhemii F. F. Hiſt. Chriſtiana, col. 761. — 7 

+ Inter Epiſtolas Cypriani, No. 7 5. - | E. 
+ Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 18, 19. mm. 
I} Tbid. lib. 6. cap. 34. ** Ad Annum Dom. 247. 1 
++ Sæc. 3.col,699, & ſeqq. ++ Operum Tom, 2. col. 405,94; F A 
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Chap. 3. Of Decius. 359 
tine the Great was the fir/t Chriſtian Emperor; that Phi- 
lip was not like the primitive Chriſtians in his morals : 
he was an Arabian robber, when he was made captain 
of the Pretorian bands, who then made and cut of Em- 
perors as they pleaſed, He moſt treacherouſly and bar- 
barouſly aſſaſſinated his maſter Gordian the younger, a 
hopeful Prince, as all the Roman Hiſtorians declare, and 
uſurped the empire *, and did not act becoming a Chri- 
ſtian in his reign. Returning from the Perſian War, he 
celebrated the great ſecular games, in the thouſandth year 
after Rome was built, with all the 1impiety, obſcenity and 
Chriſtians in theſe times perfectly abhorred . Spanbeim 
alſo produces coins and medals {truck by Philip's order, 
which a Chriſtian Prince would never have allowed, 
ſince they bear all the marks of idolatry. Thoſe who 
are curious, may ſee more fully what that learned author 
has wrote on that ſubject. Mean time I leave Philip, 
and proceed to | 


oo Decius. He having mounted the imperial throne, proved 
a good commander of an army and a prudent governour, 
but an implacable enemy to the Chriſtians, againſt whom 


proved, tho? among the ſhorteſt, (for it continued not two 
years) yet the hotteſt of any that had hitherto oppreſſed 


zeal for declining Heatheniſm, which he ſaw fatally un- 
lermined by Chriſtianity, and that there was no ſupport 
for the one, but by the ruin of the other. Decius reigned 
ſcarce two years, being purſued by the Goths, who ra- 
aged the provinces of Mæſia and Thracia; he drowned 
himſelf in a marſh, where his body was never found +. 


Hor During his time the ſtorm was very black and violent, 


1g100 
onſtan | 
Ill! 


hereof. The Chriſtians were every where driven from 
Aa 4 e 


* Eutrop. lib. 9. Aur. Victor in Philippo. Jul. Capitolinus Gor- 
pant tres, pag. m. 250. Philippus impiè non jure obtinuit imperium. 

T Tertul.de Spectaculis, de Idololatria. | 
F Aur, Victoris Epitome in Deci o. 


vanity which any Heathen ever uſed : which practices 


he raiſed the eightb Perſecution, Anno Dom. 250, which 


he Church. This may be aſcribed to the Emperor's 
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no place remained but what did feel the dreadful effects 
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their houſes, ſpoiled of their eſtates, and tormented in 
their bodies. Whips and priſons, fire and wild beaſts, 
ſcalding pitch and melted wax, ſharp ſtakes and burn- 
ing pincers, were but ſome of the methods of their 
treatment. When the old ones were run over, new 


were daily contrived. The laws of nature and humanity 


were broken down, friend betrayed friend, and the neareſt 
relation, his own father and brother. Every one was 
ambitious to promote the imperial edicts, and thought 
it meritorious to bring a Chriſtian to the ſtake. Alex- 
ander Biſhop of Feruſalem, an aged venerable man, who 
had governed his Church many years, was carried to 


Cæſarca, and after a bold confeſtion of his faith, was 


caſt into priſon, where he died. Babylas Biſhop of 
Aztioch, clo died in priſon. 5 

Dion ſius of Alexardria ſays T, That there they fell 
e upon a Preſbyter, called Metra, whom they would have 
« forced to blaſpheme Chriſt. When he refuſed to do 
« it, they laid upon him with ſtaves and clubs; with 
<« ſharp reeds pricked his face and eyes, and then ſtoned 
£ him to death. They apprehended a holy woman, cal- 
< led Quinta, andendeavoured to compel her to worſhip 
& in an idol-temple; which ſhe refuſing, the perſecu- 
« tors bound her feet, and dragged her through the 
6 ſtreet on hard ſtones, whipt her, daſhed her againſt 
. mill-ſtones, and ſtoned her to death. The enraged mob 
< broke into the Chriſtians hoaſes, - plundercd their 
« goods, and burnt them in the market-place. The 
<< ſaints took joyfully this ſpoiling, knowing that in hea- 
< ven they had a more enduring ſubſtance, Neither 
& know I any fave one, ſays he, of all they ſeiſed, to 


„this very day, who denied our Lord. They took an 


« ancient virgin called Apollonia, whom they brought 
<« forth, and daſhing all the teeth out of her head, they 
& made a great fire, threatning to caſt her into it, un- 
<< leſs ſhe would ſpeak ſuch blaſphemous words as they 
ce bade her. She, after a little pauſe, leapt into the fire, 
« and was burned. Then they apprehended Serapibi 

| . | 11 


* Fuſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 39. 
+ Apud eund. lib. 6. cap. 41. 
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« in his houſe, whom they treated with the moſt bitter 
« torments, broke all the joints of his body, and 
« throwing him from a high loft killed him. The poor 
« Chriſtians could no where ſhelter themſelves, nor reſt 
« day nor night, the multitudes crying out, That un- 
« leſs they would blaſpheme Chriſt, they ſhould all be burn- 
« ed, But ſedition and inteſtine war troubled our per- 
« ſecutors, and we got a little. breathing. Soon after 
e came out cruel] edicts, which made ſome ſtagger. O- 
« thers more ſtrong in the faith valiantly endured perſe- 
« cution, and obtained martyrdom : As Julian, a man 
« diſeaſed with the gout, and not able to ſtand, and 
« Cronion, who were laid upon Camels, ſcourged, and 
« at laſt thrgwn into the fire, where with great conſtancy 
« they ſuffered death in the view of the multitude. As 
Julian went to his martyrdom, a ſoldier ſtanding by 
checked thoſe who abuſed the ſufferer with reproach- 
« ful words; whereupon a cry being raiſed againſt him, 
« he is preſently apprehended, and being found a ſtedfaſt 
« ſoldier of Chriſt, was beheaded.” It might detain us 
too long to give the detail of the ſufferings of the reſt 
who were crowned with martyrdom ; as, Epimachus, 
Alexander, Ammon, Leno, Ptolemy, Ammonaria, Mer- 
curia, Iſiodore, and Dioſcorus, a boy of fifteen years of 
age, and many others who willingly declared themſelves 
to be Chriſtians before the heathen tribunals, and that 
they were ready to ſeal their teſtimony with their blood; 
which frighted the judges, and made the cauſe of Chriſt 
to triumph, as is mentioned by the ſame Dionyſius“. 
Among others Iſchyron, a ſervant to a nobleman, was 
commanded by his maſter to ſacrifice to idols; which 
when he refuſed, and would by no means be perſuaded 
to do, his maſter run him through with a pike F. At 
the ſame time Fabian Biſhop of Rome, and many at Car- 
thage, Epheſus, and other places, overcame by. the blood 
of the lamb, and by the word of their teſtimony, and loved 
nt their lives to the death. Nicephorus affirms, *Tis eaſier. 
to count the ſands of the ſhore, than to reckon up I the 
o _ m. I 


* Loco citato, | Euſeb. Hiſt, Eccl. lib, 6. cap. 42. 
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martyrs who ſuffered in that perſecution l. Beſides a great 
number of confeſſors, who were beaten, impriſoned, 
tormented, and many more who betook themſelves to a 
voluntary exile, chuſing rather to commit themſelves to 
barren rocks and mountains, or to the mercy of wild 
beaſts, than to ſuch perſecutors who had put off all rea- 


{on and humanity. Among them was Paul of Thebain, 


a youth of fifteen years of age, who withdrew himſelf 


into the Egyptian Deſarts, where finding a large and 


convenient cavern in a rock, which formerly had been a 
private mint-houſe in the time of Antony and Cleopatra, 
he took up his reſidence there, and led a ſolitary and an- 
choretic life, and became father of the hermits. In 
this religious retirement he continued till he was above 
one hundred years of age. In the laſt period of his life 
he was viſited by Antonius, who had ſpent the greateſt 


part of ninety years in theſe deſarts, and performed the 


laſt office to Paul, by committing his dead body to the 
grave. Of theſe ancient hermits abundance of authors 
may be ſeen, as at the foot of the page *. 


Gallus ſacceeded Decius, as in his government, ſo in his 
enmity to the Chriſtians, carrying on what the other had 
begun. Bur the cloud ſoon blew over : he made an igno- 
minious peace with the Scythians or Goths, that the Ro- 
mans ſhould pay an annual tribute to theſe Barbarian, 
which was never heard of before; and therefore his own 
army turned him off, and put him and his ſon to death f. 
By ſome authors, he is not numbred in the ſeries of the 
Roman Emperors. He was ſucceeded by 


Valerian, who entred upon the empire with univerſal 
applauſe. In the beginning of his reign he was a patron 
to the - Chriſtians ; - he treated them with all offices of 
kindneſs and humanity, entertaining them in his own fa- 
mily, ſo as his court ſeemed a little Church for piety, a 

DE ſanctuary 

j} Nicephori Hiſt. Eccl. lib. . cap. 29. 


* Sozomen Hiſt, lib. 1. cap. 13. Ruffin. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. r. cap. 8. 


Athanaſius in vita Ant. Hieronymi, Catalogus in Antonio. Polydor. 
Virgil. de inventoribus, lib. 7. cap. 1. Spanhem, Hiſt.-Chriſtiana, gl. 
bor”: + Pomponii Læti Gallus. 5 | 
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ſanctuary and refuge for good men *. But alas! this 
pleaſant ſcene ſoon evaniſhed, the Emperor was ſeduced 
by amagician of Egypt called Macrinus, who perſuaded 
him, That the only way to proſper in his affairs, was to 
reſtore the Gentile Rites, and to ſuppreſs Chriſtianity, ſo 
hateful to the Gods. He then commenced the Ninth Per- 
fecution, which began about the 257th year after our 
'Lord's Birth, and continued three years and a half. 4 
mouth was given him to ſpeak blaſphemies, and he had power 
forty and two months f. Dionyſius Biſhop of Alexandria, 
from whom Euſebius takes this, was himſelf baniſhed to 
Cephro, a barbarous tract of the Libyan deſart, and pro- 
bably continued there till the perſecution was over. He 
ſays $, *Tis not neceſſary to reckon up the Chriſtians parti- 
cularly who ſuffered al this time, ſince they were many, and 


unknown to me: only this you may know, that both men and 


women, young and old, ſoldiers and country people, perſons 
of all ranks and ages, were ſome of them ſcourged and whipt, 


others bebeaded: others overcoming the violence of the . 


flames, received a crown of martyrdom. To this very 
day the Præſes does not ceaſe to kill ſome, to expoſe others to 


torments, and weary others with priſons and chains, or- 


dering that no perſon ſee them z and if any enquire for them, 
that ſuch be apprehended. But God comforts his affiifted, by 
the cheerful care and diligence of the brethren. Cyprian 
elegantly and very pathetically bewails the hardſhips 
and ſufferings which the martyrs did then undergo, in 
his letter to Næemeſian and the reſt that were condemned 
tothe mines ; nor did he himſelf eſcape, being beheaded 
at Carthage , as Xiſtus and Qꝛuartus had been before him; 
and the three hundred martyrs, de. maſſa candida, who 


rather than do ſacrifice to the heathen idols, leapt into 


a mighty pit of burning lime kindled for that purpoſe, 
and were ſtifled in the flames. In Spain ſuffered Fructuoſus, 
Biſhop of Terragon, with his two Deacons; at Rome, 
X;ftus the Biſhop, and St. Laurence the Deacon“; at 
Ceſarea, Priſcus, Malchus and Alexander FT, who 
: , | aſhamed 
* Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl lib. 7. cap. 9. + Ibid. + Ibid. cap. 15. 
vide vitam Cypriani per Pontium Diaconum, præmiſſam Cypriani 
operibus. , Cyprian, Epiſt. 82. r Euſeb. Hiſt. lib, 7. cap. 12. 
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364 Of the Tenth Perſecution. + 
aſhamed to think they lay idle, while many others were 
\ contending for the crown, with one conſent went to the 
Judge, and confeſſed themſelves to be Chriſtians, and 
were caſt to the wild beafts to be devoured ; as alſo a wo- 


hereſy of Marcion. | 
Divine Providence, which - ſometimes in this world 
pleads the cauſe of oppreſſed innocence, did puniſh this 
Emperor for his horrible cruelty to thoſe whoſe intereſt 
with heaven, while he was favourable to them, ſecured 
his proſperity 3 for not only the northern nations did 
break in upon the empire, but Valerian himſelf was ta- 
ken priſoner by Sapor King of Perſia, who treated him 
below the rate of the meaneſt ſlave, even uſed him as his 
footſtool to mount on horſe- back “; and after ſome 
years captivity cauſed him to be flayed alive, and rubbed 
with ſalt; and ſo put a period to his miſerable life. His 
fon Galienus growing wiſer, by the miſcarriages of his 
father, ſtopt the perſecution, and reſtored peace and ſe- 
renity to the Church, as appears by his edict recorded by 
Euſebius 7. Notwithſtanding all this ſeverity, the num- 
ber of converts multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, that more 
than one half of the vaſt Roman Empire was by this 
time become Chriſtian. 


Under the reigns of the Emperors Claudius, Tacitus, 
Florianus, Probus, Carus and Numerian, the Chriſtians 
enjoyed a long time of peace and proſperity. If we rec- 

kon this from the captivity of Valerian, in the year of our 
Lord 260, to the beginning of the Tenth Perſecution, 
which I conceive may be placed in the year 302, any 
body may fee that this tranquillity continued near 42 
years. Indeed if we look thorough the ten heatheniſh 
perſecutions from firſt to laſt, we may obſerve, that there 
were ſuch lucid intervals betwixt them, as gave the 
Church not only a ſweet-breathing time, but alſo a happy 
occaiion to propagate Chriſtianity over the world. Nor 

1 were 

* Eutropius & Aurel. Victor. in Valeriano. Lactantius de mortibus 


perſecutorum, pag. m. 66. Trebellius Pollio in Valeriano. 
+ Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 7. cap. 13. 
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Chap.3: Of the Tenth Perſecution. 365 
were theſe perſecutions, except the Tenth, which we are 
afterward to diſcourſe of, ſo laſting, nor ſo univerſal, 
as the Church did run the hazard of being ruined by 
them: yea the courage, conſtancy and patience of mar- 


tyrs, with the holy lives and zealous endeavours of the 


primitive Chriſtians to promote the kingdom of Chriſt, 
did very muchtend to advance the glory of our Redeemer 
and the good of the Church, in ſpite of all the perſecu- 
tions which the enemy of mankind raiſed againſt it. 
The tranquillity which Chriſtians enjoyed after the capti- 
vity of Valerian, had ſomewhat corrupted their manners, 
and therefore God was pleaſed to permit a Tenth Perſecu- 
tion to purge and winnow away their rubbiſh and chaff. 
This did not commence with the beginning of Diocle- 
tian's reign : he was declared Emperor Anno Dom. 284. 
and aſſumed Maximinus Herculeus for his Collegue, in 
286, Theſe two governed the empire for ſome years 
but finding themſelves ſtraitned on all hands, by the re- 
volt of their ſubjects, they made two Cæſars, Conſtan- 
tus Chlorus, father to Conſtantine the Great, and Galerius 


Maximianus. About this time Euſebius informs us , 


« That the Emperors were ſo favourable to the Chri- 
« ſtians, as they made them deputies and governours 
« over whole nations; that they lived in honour at the 
“ emperor's court; that they made public profeſſion of 
« their religion; that great numbers of the Heathens 
«* embraced Chriſtianity ; that there were Churches in 
„ all cities; that the aſſemblies of the Chriſttans were 
ſo numerous, that they were forced to pull down the 
old, and build new and more ſpacious houſes for pub- 
« lic worſhip ; that Dorotheus and Gorgonius, and others 
| © who preached the word, were had in honour ; that 
the Biſhops were loved and eſteemed by the officers and 
« governours of the provinces ; the Emperors them- 
« {elves ſhewed affection to the Chriſtians ; the wives, 
children and ſervants of the Emperors were Chri- 
* ſtians, and the greateſt part of the ſubjects of the em- 
pire had abandoned the worſhip of falſe Gods to em- 
+ brace Chriſtianity, This proſperity did daily increaſe, 

| | * and 

= Hiſt, Eccl, lib, 8, cap. . 
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366 Of the Tenth Perſecutin. 
« and could not be hindred by the arts of the devil or 
c wicked men, as long as the right hand of the Lord 
« did protect his people. But alas} ſays be, our affairs, 
« by too great ſoftneſs and liberty, did degenerate ; 
« one hating and reproaching another; Biſhops con- 
<« tending with Biſhops ; the people running into fac- 
« tions, hypocriſy, diſſimulation and wickedneſs did 
« prevail. — Hence, as the prophet Jeremiah ſpeaks, 
« How hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with 
« a cloud in his anger, and caſt down from heaven to earth 
«< the beauty of Iſrael? And as the Pſalmiſt obferves, 
% Thou haſt made void the covenant of thy ſervant; thou 


„ haſt profaned his crown, by caſting it down to the ground; 
« thou haſt broke down all his hedges : all that paſs by th: 
. «© way ſpoil him; he is à reproach to bis neighboars. That 


« haſt ſet up the right hand of his adverſaries; thou haſt 
* made all his enemies to rejoice, &c.” _ | 
The learned M. Du Pin remarks *, „ That the pic- 
<« ture which Euſebius draws of the ſtate of the Church, 
& (viz. that juſt now related) during the firſt eighteen 


years of the reign of Diocletian, tis thought, rather 
& repreſents the Eaſt than the Weſt, becauſe the mar- 


„ tyrologies make mention of many martyrs in Gaul, 
e who could not have ſuffered after the perſecution was 
&« declared, ſince Gaul being under the dominion of Con. 
« ftaniins Chlorus, was free from perſecution. Tis ſaid, 
« that Maximianus coming to Gaul, in the year 286, 
< put to death a whole legion, that was wholly made 
e up of Chriſtians, Tis ſaid, that he immediately ſent 
« Riftius Varus, famous in the martyrologies under the 
& name of Rifiovarys, who condemned to death an in- 
% credible number of Chriſtians in Gaul. We likewiſe 
find, that the famous St. Sebaſtian ſuffered martyrdom 
« at Rome in 285 or 286, and ſome other martyrs 
were put to death in that city before the perſecution 
„ was declared.” Theſe things are looked upon as un- 
certain or fabulous even by M. Du Pin; and I may 
add, that the Roman Martyrologies are no ſufficient 


vouchers, ſince they advance many legendary ſtories 


concerning the martyrs, without ſufficient foundation in 
* Abridgment of Church-Hiſtory, Vol. z. pag. 78. andi 
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antiquity, and which therefore deſerve no credit, as we 


jave formerly obſerved, when ſpeaking of the Firſt Per- 


ſrcution by Nero *. 


This might lead me to make ſome further enquiry into 
the ſtory of the Thebean Legion; it is at large narrated 
by Eucherius Lugdunenſis F, and from him by Dr. Cave +. 


The ſum of the whole is, Maximianus Cæſar being ſent 


into Gaul to repreſs a rebellion, there he had added to 
his army a band of Chriſtians called the Thebean Legion, 
conſiſting of 6666 reſolute ſoldiers. Coming to Octo- 
durus in Savoy, Maximianus commands his army to come 
together, and under a great penalty, to ſwear by the al- 
tars of the Gods, That they would unanimouſly fight againſt 
their enemies, and perſecute the Chriſtians as enemies to 
the Gods. The Thebean Legion underſtanding; this, did 
unanimouſly withdraw to Agaunum, a place eight miles 
off, called at this day S. Maurits, ſtrong with inacceſſi- 
ble rocks. The Emperor miſſing them, when the reſt 
came to give their oaths, ſent officers to command their 
obedience 3 to whom the heads of the legion anſwered, 
“That for this end they left Ofodurus, becauſe they 
heard they ſhould be forced to ſacrifice. That being 
“ Chriſtians, and that they might not be defiled with 
the altars of devils, they thought themſelves obliged 
to worſhip the living God, and to keep that religion, 
« which they had entertained in the Eaſt, to the laſt 
hour of their life. That as they were a legion, they 
* were ready to do any ſervice in the war; but to return 


* to him, to commit ſacrilege, as he commanded, they 


could not yield.” The Emperor enraged, ordered 
every tenth man to be put to death, who chearfully 
offered their necks to the executioners. The only con- 
tention among them was, who ſhould firſt undergo that 


glorious death. When this was done, the remainder 


encouraged one another; and ſtill they refuſed to ſacri- 
tice. The exaſperated General commands a ſecond de- 
cimation, which was immediately executed; and the 
- _ remainder 
* See pag. 328. | 
+ Apud Surium ad diem 22. Septembris, pag. 220, & ſeqq. 
+ Primitive Chriſtianity, pag. 431,— 436, 
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remainder ordered to return to Ozodurus: which they if but be 
ſtill refuſing, and he deſpairing to break their conſtancy, ¶ renar 
commands the whole army to fall upon them and cut told t 
them off; which they did, and divided the ſpoil. Thus „ fat 
« ſays Dr. Cave, they died with their ſwords in their Ml © M 
« hands, when they might have preſerved their lives in Ml © of 
“ a place ſo advantageous, at leaſt fold them at the Ml © no! 
«deareſt rate; which was the moſt unparallelled inſtance “ he 
« of Chriſtian piety and ſubmiſſion that I think Was « ſec 
«© ever known in the world.” 1 &« Ser 
This ſtory was mightily improved in Britain under the Ml © file 
reigns of King Charles and James II. to promote the WM © by 
then beloved doctrine of Paſſive Obedience and Non-Re. “ pal 
ſiſtance. I ſhall not enter upon the juſtneſs of the con- © wh 
ſequence ; this ſingle fact is too narrow a foundation to if © Ser 
bear the ſuperſtructure of tenets, which are of ſuch “ me 
importance: But even the matter of fact it {elf is queſti- “ the 
oned by very learned critics and hiſtorians, Popiſh and lf © of 
Proteſtant, and particularly by Du Pin, and Spanhemius, “ fat 
not to inſiſt upon others. The former ſays , But it is * = 
ſurpriſing, that neither Euſebius, nor the author of the boot 6 gel 
concerning the death of the perſetutors, thought do be Lac- good 
tantius, contemporaries, had no knowledge of ſo remarkallt Th 
facts; or that having knowledge of them, they ſhould ſpeak, ¶ Centu 
as they did, of the Church then enjoying a profound peace, this 
and an entire liberty. How can we reconcile that good. il I Chriſ 
_ which they ſay the Emperors had for the Chriſtians, uit 297. 
the unheard of cruellies executed in Gaul by the order of Wi an 
Maximinus, and at Rome by command of Diocletian! an 
The ſame author in another part of his works remarks|, Ml prive: 
when diſcourſing of the works of Eucherius Lugdunenſin order 
the ſuppoſed father of this ſtory, ht the hiſtory Leno 
the paſſion of Sl. Maurits, and the other Thebean martyrs, Wl The 
reported by Surius, on the 22d of September, and printed ¶ an ſo 
ſeparately by Stevartius, is not of the ile with our St. Eu· ¶ Di 
cher; may be the work of another St. Eucher, who of WF dia, 
ſifted at the fourth council of Arles, in the year 524 or 529 7 © e 


* As above, pag. 436. | 1 
Thorens Hittory of the Church, Vol. 2. pag. 78. 
| Bibliotheque du cinquieme Siecle, Tom. 2. pag. 175. | 
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Mut be of whom we are ſpeaking died in 454, as Proſper 
remarks in his chronicle. Spanbemius, after he has 


told the ſtory, ſays ||, In the mean time, as to this 
« fatal end of the Thebean legion, and as to this St. 
« Maurice and his companions, Lactantius of the death 
« of perſecutors, ſpeaks not one word ; and he would 
« not have been ſilent in an affair ſo memorable, when 
« he gives ſo accurate an account of the Diocletian per- 
« ſecution, had it been real. Euſebius, Ferom, Sulpitius 
« Severus, Proſper, and all the ancient hiſtorians are alſo 


« filent about it; even the Greeks, as Metaphraſtes, cited 


« by Sur ius, Tom. 4. lays, That Maurits and his com- 


« panions were killed by Diocletian in Apamia in Syria, 


« which vexes Baronius in his notes on the martyrology, 
« September 22d. The faith of this affair is nothing 


« more ſure than many others of that kind, of which 


« there is no end, that are made up to be a foundation 
« of Churches and Monaſteries in the Meſt, from the 
« fabulous arts advanced by Gregory of Tours, Beda, 


% Ado, Metaphraſtes, and the reſt of the fathers of le- 


« gendary tales. Thus theſe very learned men upon 
good reaſons reject this ſtory as a legendary tale. 


Tho? the Tenth Perſecution paſs a little into the fourth 


century, yet I ſhall take a view of it, before I conclude 
this chapter. Galerius Cæſar began to perſecute the 
Chriſtians after his returning victorious from Perſia in 
297. The hatred which his mother inſpired into him 
againſt them, made him that he could neither ſuffer 
any of them in his houſe, nor in his army. He de- 
prived them of the offices they had about him, and gave 
orders to the Chriſtian officers and ſoldiers, either to 
renounce their religion, or quit their offices and ſervice, 
The General Veturius was charged to perſecute the Chriſti- 
an ſoldiers in the year 302, | | | 

Diocletian and Galerius meeting at Nicomedia in Bithy- 
nia, where the former was making ſumptuous buildings 
to equal thoſe at Rome, ſays Lactantius, there they 

1 paüaſſed 

|| Hiſt. Chriſtiana, Sæc. 3. col. 771. | 
* De mortibus perſecutorum, cap. 6. 
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paſſed the winter conſidering upon methods to extermi. 
nate the Chriſtians. Diocletian oppoſed it a long time, 
but at laſt it was reſolved upon. There in the 19th 
year of his reign, in the year of our Lord 303, upon the 


ſolemnity of our Saviour's Paſſion, he commanded the 
Churches to be pulled down to the ground , the Bible 
to be burned, the richer ſort of Chriſtians to be branded 
with infamy, and the vulgar to be made ſlaves. By ſub. 
ſequent orders he deprived Chriſtians of all protection by 
the laws, that they could have no reparation for any 
injury done them . He commanded the biſhops to he 
every where impriſoned, and forced to facrifice. Thi 
was but a prelude to what followed, other orders being 
iſſued, commanding, thoſe who refuſed to offer ſacrifice, 
to be expoſed to all manner of torments. It were te. 
_ dious to reckon up the particular perſons who ſufferedin 
this evil time: the eighth and ninth books of EZ/ebius' 
hiſtory are full of them. Ir may ſuffice us to obſerie 
from him, That the Chriſtians were ſcourged to death, 
had their fleſh torn off with pincers, were caft to lions 
and tygers, to wild boars and bears, provoked and en- 
raged with fire to ſet upon them, were burned, behead- 
ed, crucified, thrown into the ſea, torn in pieces by 
diſtorted boughs of trees ||, roaſted at a gentle fire, or 
by holes made on purpoſe, had melted lead poured into 
their bowels. At Tyre in Phænicia, Enjebius ſays he was 
eye-witneſs to it +, when cruel wild beaſts, that uſed to 
devour men, as lizzards, bears, boars, and the like, 
were let looſe againſt the martyrs, who ſtood naked to 
receive them, and invited them to prey upon their 
bodies as they were commanded ; yet the beaſts would 
not touch them, but ruſhed upon the ſpeCtators and per- 
ſecutors. You might have ſeen their youths, not twenty 
years of age, ſtanding without chains, praying earneſtly 
to God; and tho” the beaſts were breathing death and 
fury, yet they run away from theſe martyrs. A mad 
bull being let looſe againſt five martyrs, tho' with it 
| horns 
* Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 2, 3. 
+ LaRantius Ibid. cap. 13: pag. m.83. 8 : 
i} Euſeb, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 8, cap. 7. I Ibid, cap. 7. 
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Chap. 3. Of the Tenth Perſecution. 371 
horns it threw up into the air ſome ſpectators, and al- 
moſt killed them, yet all their endeavours could not 
make it touch theſe holy martyrs, but they were at laſt 
killed with the ſword; and inſtead of a decent burial, 
had their bodies caſt into the ſea. Sylvanus the biſhop of 

Gaza, with 39 others, were ſlain in the metal- mines of 
 Phenicia*. Orders were given, that all the miniſters 
of the Chriſtian Churches ſhould be put in priſons and 
chains. All jails were ſo full of biſhops, presbyters, - 
deacons, readers, exorciſts, that there was no room for 
malefactors F. A whole city in Phrygia, where all the 
men, women, and children did worſhip Chriſt, was 
burned with fire, becauſe the Queſtor, the captain, and 
the whole magiſtracy and inhabitants, would upon no 
account worſhip idols, but confeſſed themſelves to be 
Chriſtians ||. „ 

Maximian ſought an occaſion to ſtir up Diocletian, to 
carry on the perſecution with vigour, by a fire that was 
raiſed in the Emperor's palace at Nicomedia +, the blame 
whereof was laid upon the Chriſtians, tho* Lactantius inſi- 
nuates it was done by ſome of Maximian's creatures **, 
to advance his deſigns. In the mean time, Diocletian 
| went to Rome, to celebrate the ſolemnity of the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, which was obſerved with great 
feſtivals, and profane heatheniſh games. He had not 
ſtaid long there, when he retired to paſs over the winter 
at Ravenna. By the way he was ſeized with ſickneſs, 
and the winter proving very cold, his diſeaſe increaſed, 
which made him think of leaving that place, and take a 
tour to Aſia. When he came to Nicomedia, he was 
ſtill worſe, ſo as the report did ſometimes go that he 
was dead. He had fits of madneſs, but with calm and 
ſedate intervals FF. In this fituation of affairs, Maxi- 
mian, a cruel, but cunning man, perſuaded Drocletian 
to reſign the imperial purple, which he at laſt conſented 
to, A. D. 304. or, as others, 305. and retired to Salone, 


where he lived private to the day of his death. = 
Bb 2 | | At 
* Euſeb. Hiſt. Reel. lib. 8. cap. 13. + Ibid. cap. 6. 
|} Ibid. cap. 11. + Ibid. cap-6. : = 
** De mortibus per lecutorum, cap. 14. 4 Ibid, cap. 17; 
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+ A 

At his reſignation Conſtanlius and Galerius Maximiay, Ml « 1 

were declared Emperors, and Severus with Maximin the Mt b 

younger created Cæſars. Galerius Maximian, as he had « « 

begun, ſo he was the great inſtrument of carrying on 3176 

the Perſecution. - He was a cruel bloody tyrant, 2 erin 

Eaftantins deſcribes him|}. And the ſame author ſays*, WM ;.,; 

| « At that time there was a deſolation made in the whole eruc 

[1 « world, if you except Gaul, where Conſtantius the f. zun 

| <« ther of Conjtantine the Great governed. Theſe three of th 

« ſavage beaſts have exerciſed their cruelties through al for 

« the provinces of the eaſt and welt, If J had a hundred BW nb 

<« tongues, and an hundred mouths, and the ſtrongeſt Wl 3,5 

« voice in the world, I could not deſcribe all the fere 

«<< crimes they commit, nor rehearſe the names of the rl; 

« puniſhments and tortures which their judges exerciſe 170 5 

in the provinces, againſt ſo great a multitude of inno- 1 

* cent and holy perſons.” It is indeed impoffible for WM the! 

us to conceive, much more to expreſs the cruelties of Wl mer 

that time. Euſebius, who was an eye-witneſs of them, « 

tells us , That they were innnmerable, and exceeded 6 1 

ce all relation: What a multitude of men, /ays he, had 4 1 

« their right eyes bored out, and cauterized with a red- « t 

< hot iron, had their left legs burnt, and were con- &« \ 

« demned to the mines, not ſo much for their ſervice a WF cr 

« for their puniſhment! All which they endured ed 

« with the moſt admirable and undaunted patience, cha 

<« They thronged to the tribunals of their judges, and Bri 

<« freely told them what they were; deſpiſed the threat Gas. 

« nings and barbarities of their enemies, and received this 

ce the fatal ſentence with a ſmile, When perſuaded io «: | 

« he tender of their lives, and to compaſſionate the Mt « | 

<« caſe of their wives and children, they bore up againſt Wt « | 

e the temptation with a manly and philoſophic mind, WW « ; 

or rather with a ſoul truly pious and devoted to God, BF « 1 

1 « ſo' as neither fears nor charms could take hold on « | 

1 them; at once giving undeniable evidence of their 4 

courage and fortitude, and of that divine and uncon- ror 
& ceivable power of our Lord, that fo ſtrengthned them, | 

| « as the acuteſt torments could not ſhake their ſtability, 5 

| | | : ce hut al 

IIb. cap. 2 1. Ib. cap. 16. pag. m. 87, + Hig. Eccl. lib, 8. c. 12. ha 
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« but they could as eaſily lay down their lives, as the 
« beſt philoſopher, ſays Origen *, could put oF his 
« cloak. One other paſſage I ſhall offer from Euſe- 
bias. He having diſcourſed of the impiety and horrid 
crimes of Maximian Þ, adds, The Chriſtians, contemning 
death, undervalued bis tyrauny; men did endure fire, ſword, 
crucifixion, cruel beaſts, the bottom of the ſea, the amputa- 
tion and burning of the members of their body, the boring 
of their eyes, yea famine and chains; and in fine, all torments 
far religion, rather than for fake the worſhip of GO D, and 
embrace that of Idols. Women alſo as well as men, by the 
dydtrine of the Word of God, received a manly courage, ſuf- 
fered the ſame torments, and obtained the ſame crown of glo- 
ry, willing to Joſe their lives, rather than yield their bodies 
to be defiled. Of which he there gives many Inſtances. 
Monſieur Godeau reckons, that in this Perſecution 
there were no fewer than 17000 martyrs killed in one 
month's ſpace. And he obſerves, <* That during the 
« continuance of it, there were in the bare province of 
„Egypt no leſs than 144000 perſons who died by the 
« yiolence of their perſecutors, and 7500000 who died 
e through the fatigues of baniſhment, or of the public 
« works, to which they were condemned .“ This per- 
ſecution ſeems to have been the firſt of the ten that affect · 
ed this Iſle of Britain. I ſhall take occaſion in the ſixth 
chapter of this Hiſtory to inquire into the origin of the 
Britiſh Churches: Mean time we may obſerve from Gil- 
Gas, the molt ancient Britiſh hiſtorian we have, that by 
this perſecution of Diocletian **, © The Churches were 
© thrown down, and all the books of the Holy Scriptures 
« that could be found, were burnt in the ſtreets, and 
< the choſen prieſts of the flock of our Lord, with the 
innocent ſheep, murdered ; fo as in ſome parts of the 
4 province no footſteps of the Chriſtian Religion did ap- 
pr” 5 | . 
Ten years did this perſecution continue. The Empe- 
rors thought they had finithed their work, and tell the 
| ls B b 3 world, 
* Contra Celſum, lib. 7. pag. 357. + Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 8. cap. 15. 
Dr. Calamy's Sermen on Matth. xvi. 18. 755 
Cildas de excidio Britanniæ, non longè ab initio, 
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world, as in ſome antient inſcriptions * found at Clunia in 
Spain, That they had utterly deſtroyed the name and ſuper 
ſtilion of the Chriſtians, and had reſtored and propagaled the 
worſhip of the Gods. It ſeems they grant that Paganiſm 
was at a low ebb before they attempted to reſtore ir, and 
to deſtroy Chriſtianity. Bur they were far deceived in 
their vain boaſting aſſertions; Chriſtianity was not de- 
ſtroyed, but rather farther propagated ; and where the 
had done their utmoſt to ruin it, even there it had a 
glorious reſurrection out of its grave, and paganiſim haſt- 
ned to ruin, as we ſhall hear in the following chapter. 
Divine vengeance did ſoon purſue many of the perſecu- 
tors, who had an active hand in this and the former per- 
ſecutions of the Chriſtian Church. This is ſo frequently 
noticed by eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians, that I cannot but 
with them alſo obſerve, That Nero being thruſt from 
his throne, and perceiving himſelf in danger of death, 
became his own exccutioner Þ 3 Domitian was killed by 
his own tervants, Trajan died of a paralytic and hydro- 


pic diſeaſe, Hadrian of a very terrible diſtemper, ac- 


companied with terror of Mind, as appears by ſome of 
his laſt words formerly rehearſed || 3 Antoninus Philsſs- 


pPbus remitted the perſecution, and died of an apoplexy; 


Severus, after he perſecuted the Church, never proſpered 
in his Affairs, and was taken off by the treachery of his 
wicked ſon. Maximinus reigned but three years, and 
died a violent death **., As to Decius, we have already 
heard that he was drowned in a marſh, and his body 
never found FT. LaFantins ſays of him, That he receiv- 
ed not the honour of being buried, bat wwas marked out as an 
enemy to God, and bis body expoſed as a prey to focols and 

| | beaſts 


* DIOCLETIANVS. JOVIVS. ET. MAXIMIAN. HERCVLEVS. CAES. AVGG, 
AMPLIFICATO. PER. ORIENTEM. ET. OCCIDENTEM. IMP, ROM. ET. NOMINE. 


CHRISTIANORUM. DELETO. QUI. REMP. EVERTEBANT. Gruteri Inſcrip- 


tion. pag. 280. Num. 3. DioCLETIAN. CAEs. AVG. GALERIO. IN. ORIENTE. 
ADOPT, SVPERSTITIONE. CHRIST. VBIQVE. DELETA. ET. CVLTV. DEOR. 


 PROPAGATO. Ibid. Num. 4. Cave's primitive Chriſtianity, pag. 321. 


Spanhem. F. F. Hiſt. Chriſtiana, col. 815, To | 
+ Sueton. Nero. cap. 49. See above pag. 336. and the Au- 

thors there cited. * Spanhemii F. F. Hitt, Chriſtiana, col. 800.5 2. 
Af See above pag. 359. 
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beaſts . Of Valerian's death we have diſcourſed already F. 
And as to thoſe concerned in this tenth and laſt Perſecution, 
Diocletian, ſoon after it commenced, was obliged to reſign 
the empire, and when he was old was diſordered in his 
mind, thunder-ftruck, or killed by poiſon. Maximia- 
aus Herculeus was ſpoiled of his empire and ſtrangled ; 
Maximianus Galerius was ſmitten with a dreadful ulcer, 
and naſty diſeaſe, as is at large deſcribed by Latantius . 
And*tis to be remarked, that when the diſeaſe prevaiPd 
upon him, he emitted an edict, recorded by La#antins E, 
and by Euſebius f, ordering the Perſecution to be jtopt 3 
yea, allowing the Chriſtians peaceably to enjoy their religion 
and their aſſemblies, and defiring them io pray to God for 
his health, and the proſperity of the republic, that they 
might enjoy bis protection, and live quietly under it. How- 
ever, ſoon after this he expired in torments. Severus cut 
his own veins and died F*, As to Maxentius and Licinius, 
we ſhall hear of their end in the following chapter. They 
endeayoured to ſet the Perſecution on foot again; but 
all in vain, it dwindled into nothing, and Chriſtianity 
triumphed, | | 
This propagation and ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, notwith- 
ſanding all the Perſecations raiſed againſt it by the great- 
eſt potentates and emperors of the world, is a great glo- 
ry to our Religion. This ſhews the protector thereof is 
God Almighty, and its original is divine; which I ſhall 
repreſent by tranſlating the words of ſome of the ancients 
on this ſubje&, Thus writes Sulpicius Severus Tr, Un- 
* der the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, for ten 
years the Perſecution continually preyed upon the 
Lord's people, during which ſpace, the whole world 
vas full of the ſacred blood of Martyrs ; for that glo- 
*© rious death was then more greedily deſired, than by 
* wretched ambition biſhoprics are now. Never was 
the world more exhauſted by wars, never did we con- 
BY 4 e 


De mortibus perſecutorum, cap. 4. + See above pag. 364. 
and the Authors there cited. || De mortibus perſecutorum, cap. 31s 
& {eqq. “ Ibid. cap. 34- + Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 8. cap. ultimo. 

Lactant. de mort, perſecut, cap. 26, ++ Sacrz Hit. lib, 2. 
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* quer by a greater triumph, than when with ten years 
< ſuffering we could not be overcome.” This may be 
of great force to perſuade the world of the truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and to make ſtrangers and enemies 
to embrace it. Thus Tertullian ſpeaks to the Gentiles *, 

« Good governours, you may torment, afflict and vex 


« us; your wickedneſs does try our innocence, and 


« therefore God permits us to ſuffer it. Your cruelty 
is to no purpoſe; *tis but a ſtronger invitation to 
bring others to our ſect. The oftner we are mowed 
down, the faſter we ſpring up again. The blood of 
« Chriſtians is the ſeed of the Church. Many of your 
philoſophers have exhorted their hearers to patience 
under death and ſufferings ; as Cicero in his Tuſculan, 
* Seneca, Diogenes, Pyrrhon and Callinicus; but could 
never make ſo many proſelytes, with all their fine 
diſcourſes, as the Chriſtians by their actions. That 
very obſtinacy you charge upon us, 1s a teacher to 
inſtruct others. For who beholding ſuch things, 
will not be moved to enquire what is the truth whence 
they proceed? and when he has found it, will em- 
brace it? and having embraced, will defire to ſuffer, 
that he may obtain the full grace of Ged, and be 
aſſured of complete pardon by the ſhedding of his 
blood ? Therefore we give thanks for your ſentence, 
knowing that the judgments of men do not agree 
with that of God: For when we are condemned by 
* you, we are abſolved by God.” 5 
Lactantius manages the ſame argument with great 
ſtrength of reaſon T. Since, ſays be, our number | 
« encreaſed from among thoſe who once worſhipped 
«6 the Heathen Deities, and is never leſſened, no not 
« in the hotteſt perſecution, men may be defiled by 
*« ſeeing theſe abominable ſacrifices, but cannot be 
« turned away from God, for truth is ſtrong and wil 
c prevail. Who then is ſo blind and ſtupid, as not to 
is ſee in what party true wiſdom does reſide? But alas 
« they are ſo blinded with rage and malice, as to think al 
N « tg 


— 


by Apologer, Cap. ult. pag. m. 87. : 
+ De Juſtitia, lib. 5. cap. 13. pag. m. 432, & ſeqq 
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« to be fools, who, when it is in their power to eſcape 
« puniſhment, chuſe rather to be tortured and die. 
« But they may be perſuaded this 1s no ſuch folly, 
« wherein {o many thouſands, through the whole world, 
« ſo unanimoufly agree, Suppoſe women, through the 
« weakneſs of their ſex, (and they are pleaſed ſometimes 
« to call our Religion old wives ſuperſtition,) ſhould 
« be deceived, certainly men are wiſer. If children 
« and young men are raſh, yet old men, and thoſe of 
« a mature age, are of a more ſolid judgment. If one 
« city play the fool, innumerable others cannot be 
« gullty of the ſame folly. If one province and na- 
« tion want care and providence, all the reſt cannot 
lack underſtanding to judge what is right. Now, 
« when the divine law is entertained, from the riſing 
« of the ſun to the going down thereof, and every 
« ſex, age, nation and country ſerve God with one heart 
« and one ſoul; when there is every where the ſame 
« patience and contempt of death, every one muſt be 
« perſuaded, that it is not without cauſe, that's main- 
6 tain'd even unto death. There's a ſolid foundation 
« for that religion that is not ſhattered by perſecutions 
“ and injuries, but rather increaſed, and render*d more 
« firm and ſtable.— When the very common 
« people ſee men torn in pieces by various engines 
e of torment, and yet maintain patience unconquera- 
$ ble, amidſt their tired tormentors, they cannot but 
$ think, as they have ground to do, that the conſent 
« of ſo many, and their perſeverance unto the death, 
cannot be in vain; and that even patience it ſelf, 
e without divine aſſiſtance, can never be able to over- 
* come ſuch exquiſite torments. This, and more to 
this purpoſe *, has this Apologiſt: And the experience 
of the world did verify the truth of it, Chriſtianity 
gaining ground, and conquering oppoſition by nothing 
more than by the patience and conſtancy of its pro- 
feſſors, till it had ſubdued the empire it ſelf to the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth, as will appear more fully 
in the following chapter. Mean time I conclude this 
„„ = with 

See above page 286, 237, | 
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with the words of the ſame LaFantius * : * Where are 


«© now the magnificent and famous names of Jovii and 
„ Herculei, which Diocletian and Maximian firſt inſo. 
* lently aſſumed, and tranſmitted to their ſucceſſors? 
„Let us celebrate the triumph of God with joy, 
and ling the victory of our Lord, giving him tie 


“ praiſes which are due to his name; and by frequent 


5 prayers, night and day, let us deſire that the peace 
« which he has given to his Church, after ten years ſuf. 
<< ferings, he may confirm for ever.” | | 


— 
2 


CHAP IT 
Of the Propagation of the Chriſtian Religion, 


and of the Ruin of Paganiſm in the Fourth 
Century. 


XE have ſeen the Chriſtian Church oppreſſed by a 

continued tract of violent perſecution. But the 
Kingdom of our Redeemer jha!l never be deſtroyed ; it 
Hall break in pieces and conſume other kingdoms, and it 
ſhall ſtand for ever. No leſs than a divine power could 


_ baniſh heatheniſh idolatry, which had been the religion 
of the world for ſo many ages, that powerfully influenced 
the minds of deluded men, and was firmly rooted by 


cuſtom, laws, and inveterate preſcription, ſupported by 
the arts of ſatan, and by all the power of the Romans, 
who had then dominion over the world: yet now we ſhall 
fee idolatry ruined and abandoned, and the Roman Em- 
pire itſelf become Chriſtian. 


To ſet this great event in a true light, we muſt conſider 
ſome things memorable in the life of Conftantine the 
Great, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor. His father's name 
was Conſtantius Cplorus, who favoured the Chriſtians more 
than any of his Collegue Emperors. His mother was 


called Flavia Julia Helena. The learned Spanbein 
| | 7 ' reckons 


* De mortibus perſecatorum, capite ult. 
+ SpanbemuF.F, Hiſt. Chriſtiana, Col, 822, Num. 2. 
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reckons him to have been born, A. D. 272. He reſided 
for ſome time in the court of Diocletian, and afterward 
in chat of Galerius Maximian in the Eaſt. Galerius ha- 
ted his father, and by ſports and violent martial exerciſes, 
thought to have diſpatched his ſon out of the way: but 
divine providence ſtill preſerved him. His father often 
ſent for him, and he had all the inclination in the world 
to go to him; but his journey was often delayed by the 
influence of the Emperor with whom he reſided, His 
father in his laſt ſickneſs, renewed his importunity, and 
Galerius gave him a warrant to be gone, yet deſigned to 
ſtop his journey; and therefore willed him to wait on 
him, and receive his final commands next morning: but 
he went off immediately, and at every ſtage ham-ſtringed 
all the poſt-horſes, except thoſe he rode on, to prevent 
being purſued, He arrived at 7ork in Britain four days 
before his father died, which happened on the 25th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord 306. By his laſt will 
he ſucceeded as Emperor in the Weſt, and was cheer- 
fully ſubmitted to by the army, and by all the weſtern 
| provinces. Soon after his father's funerals he paſt from 
Britain into Gaul, where he reſided the firſt ſix years of 
his reign 3. all which time he continued in the religion 
wherein he had been educated, a Gentile, and ſatisfied 
himſelf with the title of Cæſar, not aſſuming that of Au- 
guſtus or Emperor, expecting the ſenior Emperor, viz. 
Maxentius, would have invited him to accept of it; which 
he was far from doing. But he ſtood in no need of his 
approbation; his father's will, the univerſal conſent of. 
the army, and the whole Welt put his right beyond diſ- 
pute. Beſides Maximianus Herculeus, (who ſome years 
ago had laid down the purple, and did now endeavour to 
reſume it; but upon ſome bad ſucceſs in his affairs, 
fled to Gaul, under the protection of Conſtantine,) gave 
| _ the title of Augilſtus with his daughter Fauſta to 
wife. | END 
_ Conftantine being informed from all hands, of the in- 
tolerable outrages and inſolences committed by Maxen- 
iu, the Son of Maximianus Herculeus, who was made 
Emperor at Rome, and being ſolicited by an embaſly 
1 | | ſent 


preme governour of the world, and ha 
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ſent him by the ſenate and people, took a reſolution to 
free the city from the tyranny and extravagances of that 


uſurper. When he engaged in this expedition, he began 


to think of ſome aſſiſtanceꝰ beyond the meer ſtrength 
and courage of his army. He obſerved the fatal miſcar. 
riages of his predeceſſors, who had worſhipped a multi. 
plicity of Gods by formal and ſuperſtitious rites ;. not. 
withſtanding which, their wars were unſucceſsful, and 
themſelves were brought to unfortunate ends: whereas his 
own father, who acknowledged one only God, the ſu- 
4 protected and 
encouraged the Chriftians even in his own palace, had 
ſucceeded in his undertakings. He reſolved then to l 
aſide the vulgar deities, and adhere only to the God of 
his father; in which deſign his mother Helena, a religious 
woman, encouraged him. To this one God he addreſſed 
himſelf, beſeeching that he would make himſelf known 
to him. Heaven heard his prayer, and anſwered it ina 
miraculous manner, ſo as Euſebius, who reports the mat: 
ter, grants it would have been incredible, if he had not 
hend it from Conſtantine's own mouth . The army 
being on their march, and the Emperor taken up in his 
ejaculations, when the ſun was declining, there appeared 
a pillar of light in the heavens in the faſhion of a croſs, 
with this inſcription, TOT Y NIKA, In this overcome. 
The Emperor and the whole army were amazed at this 


fight ; but at night our Lord appeared to him ina 


dream, with the croſs in his hand he had ſeen the day 
before, commanding him to make a royal ſtandard like 
that he had ſeen in the heavens, and caule it to be borne 
before him in his wars, as an enſign of ſafety and victory, 
Early next morning he ordered workmen to do it with 
exquiſite art and magnificence. The device, In thi 
9vercome, he not only wore in his ſhields afterward, as 
Euſebius tells us, but it appears alſo by ſome of his coins 
extant at this day, the ſtandard: or Labarum he carried 
always in the wars before him. Euſebius aſſures us 99-6 
EL | | den 


Euſebius de vita Conſtantini, lib. 1. cap. 26, 27. 
+ Euſebius de vita Conſtantini, lib. 1. cap. 28, 29. 
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often ſeen it . The figure thereof may be obſerved in 
Shanhemius's Church -Hiſtory 7. | 
The Emperor had a mighty deſire to be further in- 
ſtructed in theſe divine ſigns, and therefore called for 
ſome Chriſtian Biſhops to inſtruct him, who explained 
the myſteries of our religion, of our Redeemer's incar- 
ration, life and death, and of the way of falvation 
| through him. He heard their diſcourſes with pleaſure, 
had them always with him, and took delight in reading 
the Scriptures, and ordered that God who had appeared 
to him, to be honoured with divine worſhip f. Let he 
did not at firſt openly declare himſelf a Chriſtian, but 
kept on the reſerve, and marched his army forward 
through Italy, to the very walls of Rome, where he en- 
camped with 9oooo foot, and 8000 korle in a plain before 
the city l. Maxentius his adverſary was a man who di- 
vided his time between vile debauchery ** and profane 
heatheniſh ſuperſtition, never going out of the city, and 
ſeldom out of his palace. Now when he muſt ſtir abroad, 
he plied the altars with ſacrifices, conſulted the Sibylline 
Books, and then goes to his army, which conſiſte of 
170000 foot, and 18000 horſe. The engagement was 
fierce and bloody, but many of Maxentiuss army did 
not like him, having ſmarted under his tyranny. Victory 
| having hovered a while, reſted on Conftantine's ſide 3 
the army of the enemy being routed, fled, thinking to 
eſcape the neareſt way by a bridge of boats, which 
Maxentius had built over the Tyber, with ſprings to 
drown Conſtantine if he paſſed that way. He fell into 
the pit he had digged for others FT ; for the engines giving 
way, the boats preſſed with weight, ſunk into the bot- 
tom of the river, and Maxentius himſeM with them, 
| Whoſe body being found, his head was ſtruck off, and 
carried on a pole before the conquering army. 4 


* De Vita Conſtant. lib. 1. cap. 30. 
+ Hiſt. Chriſtiana in Fol. Sæc. 4. col. 825. 
+ Euſeb. de Vita Conſt. lib. 1. cap. 32. es 
Zoſimus, lib. 2. pag. 86. | 5 
** Euſeb. de Vita Conſtant, lib. 1. cap.33— 36. | 
r Ibid. cap. 37, 38. 
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A ſignal and entire victory being thus gained, Corſta. neit 


line made a triumphant entry into the city, the nobilir only 
and people calling him their Saviour, and the author of 
- their happineſs, He ſet up a moriument of gratitude to God nels 
who had gained him the victory; the inſcription thereof and 
you have at the foot of the page l. Having ſettled af. emp 
fairs at Rome, and endeared himſelf to all forts of per. peal 
ſons, he began by degrees to declare in favour of the the 
Chriſtians. The firſt edict of that kind upon record, WI Chu 
was that publiſhed at Milan, A. D. 312, by himſelf and ther 
his brother-in-law Licinius, who had ſome time ſince been fixic 
declared Cæſar, where * they granted a general toleration WM lect 
zo all religions, and more eſpecially to Chriſtians, that none cver 
fhould diſturb them in their profeſſion, or in their way ef facr 
worſhip, nor hinder any who had a mind to embrace Cbri- The 
ſtianity; and that their Churches, and places of public aſs Em 
ſemblies, and all the incomes and revenues belonging to them, com 
that had been confiſcated, and taken away, ſhould imm. Gen 
diately be freely and entirely reſtored to them, and the pre. Four 
fent purchaſers or poſſeſſors be repaired out of the treaſury. relic 

A copy of this edict they ſent to Maximinus, who il feat 
then governed in the Faſt, He being an obſtinate Hes lucc 
then, neither willing to grant, nor daring to deny their cher 
deſires, directed a reſcript to Sabinus T, ** declaring met 
* what care his predeceſſors Diocletian and Maximian Chr 
ce had uſed to ſecure their religion againſt the encroach- Wl to d 
ments of Chriſtianity : however his pleaſure was, that tive 
6 the governours of the provinces ſhould uſe no ſeverity ven 
* againſt the Chriſtians, but treat them with mildneſ WF *9 | 
and moderation, and rather try by clemency and per- Ty 


** ſuaſion to reduce them to the worſhip of the Gods: 
s but if they had rather perſiſt in their own religion, 
&« they ſhould be left to the freedom of their choice.” ¶ not 
This reſcript was extorted, and ſo ſtraitned, as it did little I tha! 
good. The Chriſtians could not truſt Maxi minus he aga 
promiſed only an indemnity. from trouble; they durſt flo. 
| | | neither WI re 
| Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 9. cap. 9. Hoc. sALVTARt. SIGNO. VERACL 


FORTITVDINIS. INDICIO. CIVITATEM. NOSTRAM. JVGO. TYRANNE. EREPTAM. . & 
1 LIBERAVI. DENIQVE. ET. SENATVM. ET. POPVLVM. RO, LIBERATVM. PNsco. " 
1 SPLENDORI. ET. CLARIT ATI. RESTI TVI. ; + 


* Ibid. lib, 10. cap. 5. + Ibid, lib. 9. cap. 9. 
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neither build Churches, nor keep public aſſemblies, but 
only wait a more favourable opportunity. 

Mean time Conſtantine did proceed with fincerekind- 
neſs; he received the Chriſtian Biſhops with all honour 
and reſpect, entertaining them at his own table. He ex- 
empted them from all ſecular employs, received their ap- 
peals, and appointed commiſſioners to umpire and end 
the controverſies that aroſe among them; yea, freed the 
Churches from the taxes * ordinarily aſſeſſed upon all o- 
ther perſons. He took away the puniſhment by cruci- 
fix ion, out of reſpect to our Saviour's Paſſion, He neg- 
lected the Ludi Sæculares, or ſolemn games kept once 
every hundred years with great magnificence, pompous 
ſacrifices, and a train of profane heatheniſh ceremonies. 
The time of their celebration was A. D. 313; but the 
Emperor took no notice of them, which Zoſimus loudly 
complains of Þ, as a ſign of the Overthrow of their 
Gentile Religion. It added to their trouble, that they 
found Maximinus in the Eaſt, upon whom they ſo much 
relied, begin to turn upon them; he being totally de- 
feated by Licinius, tho* the ſoothſayers had promiſed him 
ſucceſs and victory, at his return home put ſeveral of 
them to death as impoſtors ; and to keep in with a nu- 


merous party, he publiſhed an edict in behalf of the 
Chriſtians 4, where he confirmed the reſcript he had ſent 


to Sabinys the year before, and ſupplied what was defec- 
tive in it, by reſtoring their Churches with all thoſe re- 
venues and poſſeſſions that had been ſeized and brought in 
to the exchequer, and either fold or beſtowed to public 


corporations or private perſons. | | 
Soon after this Maximinus was ſeized with torments 


all over his body, he became ſtark blind, and waſtedto 
nothing, and died at Tarſus, confeſſing on his death-bed, 
that it was a juſt puniſhment for his wicked proceedings 
againſt Chriſt and his religion. The Churches began to 
flouriſh, and the Chriſtians then every where emoyed a 
{crene and proſperous ſeaſon. | * 
; I | But 


* Codex Theodoſii, lib. 11. tit. 1. 
t Lib. 2. Cap 7. 
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the world; but having got the whole eaſtern empire at 


cruelty : ſo that, as Euſebius obſerves t, The Eaſt and ihe 


But this tranquillity laſted not long, Licinius had hi. 
therto diſſembled with God, with Conſtantine, and with 


his command, he put off the maſk, and heartily eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the heathens. By a law he expreſly forbad 
Chriſtian Biſhops to go into the houſes of the Gentiles, 
that they might have no opportunity to propagate Chi- 
ſtianity among them *. Yea, he raiſed a hot perſecy. 
tion againſt the Church: only, to uſe the words of &. 
crates , This was local, not univerſal ; ſo far as the power 
of Licinius reached, he attacked Chriſtians with hborril 


Weſt were like night and day, a darkneſs overſpread the 
Eaſt, while the Weft had a ſun-ſhine of proſperity aui 
peace, To chaſtiſe Licinius's monſtrous ingratitude, in- 
conſtancy and perfidy, Conſtantine reſolved upon an ex- 
pedition againſt him; the armies firſt met at Cybalis in 
Pannonia, where Licinius was routed. Afterward he re- 


collected forces, and engaged in Thrace 3 at which tine Wl tn 2 
Conſtantine, in the midſt of his Biſhops and Chaplains —_ 
was earneſtly by prayer ſoliciting heaven to be on hs WF. 
fide || 3 while Licinius laughed at him, and calling for his _ 
prieſts and fortune-tellers, goes to ſacrificing, and en. had 
. quired what judgment they made by the entrails of the BW of t. 
| beaſts, and they all promiſed him ſucceſs. In a grove BF 
thick ſet with images, full of lighted torches, after the WWF, 
uſua] heatheniſh facrifices were performed, he made an full 
oration to his officers, which Euſebius ſays he had fron Wl con 
the mouth of thoſe who heard it, telling them“, 7h Bt gl 
enemy who fights againſt us, is one who has renounced i Wil ret. 


religion of his country, and joined himſelf to an impious ſeth, 
who has choſen 1 know not what ſtrange Deity for his God the 
with whoſe infamous ſign he diſhonours his army. This da 
will ſhew which of us is in the right, whether ours or thein 
be the true Gods. If this ſtrange and obſcure God of Con- Em 
ſtantine Hall get the better, no man will then any longer WM othe 
doubt which God be ought to worſhip, but will go over 3 
| : 
* Socrates, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 1. cap. 3. + Ibidem. lb.: 
+ De Vita Conſtantini, lib. 1. cap. 49. 5 1 
|} Ibid, lib. 2. cap, z=—1g. ** De Vita Conſtantini, cap. 5,6; 
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the moſt toterful, and bid adieu to thoſe to whom we have 
ilghted tapers 10 ſo little purpoſe. But if ours carry the day, 
which no man can doubt, we may ſecurely go on in our at- 
tempts againſt theſe contemners of the Gods. Conſtantine 
in the battle cauſed the imperial ſtandard of the croſs to 
be carried before him; which way ſoever it turned, the 
enemy fled, till their forces being wholly broken. the 
greater part of them threw down their arms and yielded, 
Licinius himſelf fled, and by his uſual method of trea- 
chery; begged peace of Conſtantine, which was granted. 
But ſo ſoon as he got a little breathing, he raiſed a new 
army, and charged his ſoldiers to offer no violence to the 
ſtandard of the croſs, nor engage neat it. The battle, 
tho bloody, went againft him; he fled to NMicomedia, 
whither Conſtantine followed and beſieged him. He ſur- 
rendred, and was ſent to The ſſalonica; where, upon at- 
tempting new ſeditions he was put to death, which Span- 
hemius * computes to have happened A. D. 324. 

By the death of Licinius, the whole government of 
the Roman Empire devolved upon Conſtantine. He im- 


> mediately reſtored tranquillity to the Chriſtians, and di 
” WH refed ſeveral orders to the governours of the provinces, 
. hereby they recalled the baniſhed, releaſed thoſe who 
lo had been confined, reſtored thoſe who had been put out 


of their offices and eſtates which had been unjuſtly taken 
away; ſet at liberty the impriſoned, and thoſe who had 
been condemned to mines or other flavery, and bounti- 
fully rewarded all of them, reſcinding all the perſecuting 
Tha conſtitutions of Licinius. As for ſuch who had ſuffered 
martyrdom, he commanded their goods and lands to be 

n reſtored to thoſe who were next in kindred ; or, where 
they had no relations, to be appropriated to the uſe of 
90 the Church , as appears by his large edict ſent to the 
Wl governours of Paleſtine. Euſebius ſays he copied it from 
the authentic law that was kept among them, under the 


Emperor's own hand $. The like was probably ſent to 
other places. | 2 
r 10 | The 
tit Page 


* Hiſt. Chriſtiana, Folio, col. 829. f Euſeb. de Vita Conſtantim 
lib. 2. cap. 1921. + bid. cap. 24. 
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The Gentiles having taken great encouragement under 
the patronage of Licinius, Conſtantine found himſelf 
obliged to put ſome check upon them, which he did by 
laws directed to Maximus, the governour of the city *, 
and to the people, which may be computed, by the date 
of the conſuls, to have been in the year of our Lord 319, 
Forbidding the Aruſpices, and the reſt of the divining tribe, 
to exerciſe their ſkill in any private houſe, under the pain of 
being burned , and the perſon who received them into his 
houſe, to have bis goods confiſcated and himſelf baniſhed : 
yet they had leave to exerciſe their art in public temples, 
Two years after this he gave orders, that the, anſwers 
olf theſe diviners ſhould be ſent to the Emperor in wri- 

ting T. This was a great reſtraint upon them. Six 
months after, he prohibited all magic charms againſt the 
health or life of any perſon, or to inveigle affections in 
unchaſte love, to cure diſtempers, or drive away ſtorms 
and tempeſts f. The ſame year he provided, that ſlaves 
who formerly uſed to be ſet free in pagan temples, might 
be ſet at liberty in Chriſtian Churches, in preſence of the 
Biſhop ||, and that this might be performed on the ſab- 
bath ; tho? all contentions and law-ſuits were forbid on 
that day. ; 3 CES | | 
He took alſo ſtrift. care for the obſervation of the 
Lord's day, ordering it to be ſet apart for prayer and holy 
exerciſes, that all perſons, as far as poſſible, might be 
induced to obſerve it ; that his great officers and com- 
manders in the army might ſet them a good example, 
by attending the Emperor in his devotions on that day; 
and that the very heathens in the army ſhould be imployed 
in prayer to God, as the only giver of victory. To this 
end he compoſed a form of prayer, and ordered them 
to learn it by heart. The like care he took for obſer- 
vation of Friday, in memory of our Saviour's Paſſion. 

The Gentiles vexed with this proſperity of the Chri- 

ſtians, forced them to join in celebrating their Luſtra, 


\ their 


* Codex Theodoſii, lib. g. tit. 16. lege 1, 2. pag. m. 228. 


+ Ibid. lib. 16. tit. 10. lege 1. & Ibid. lib. g. tir. 16, lege 2. 
{| Thid. lib. 4. tit. 7. lege unica. | 9 ge 3 


** Euſcb.deVita Conſtantini, lib. 4. cap. 18, 19, 20. 
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their proceſſions attended with facrifices and hymns, 
This was complained of to Conſtantine, who, by a law, 
computed May 24, A. D. 323 f, expreſly forbids any 
ſuch compulſion to be uſed towards the Chriſtians, 
under the penalty, that the breakers of this mandate; 
ſhould be publickly beaten with clubs if a plebeian, 

f of better rank. In this edi& he 
calls Chriſtianity he moſt holy law, and Gentiliſm, ali- 


enam ſuperſtitionem, a ſtrange ſuperſtition. L 
He alſo took care that none ſhould be governours or 


preſidents, but who were Chriſtians ; or if Gentiles, 


that they ſhould offer no ſacrifices ||. He extends this 


even to the Pretorian Prefef, the higheſt office in the 
Empire. He publiſhed another law, which he ſent to 


the governours of the Provinces, for erecting, enlarg- 


ing and beautifying Chriſtian. Churches at his own 
charge; notice whereof he gave to the biſhops of the 
ſeveral Churches. That to Euſebius, being the firſt of 
that kind, was written in the Year 324, ſoon after the 
defeat of Licinins, whom he calls the great Dragon, 
which God by his miniſtry had removed from the go- 
vernment. This letter is ſtill extant *. The form of 
theſe ancient Chriſtian Churches, and ſeveral things me- 
morable about them, may be ſeen in Spanbeim's large 
Church Hiſtory +. | He 
The Emperor alſo wrote a large pathetic exhortatory 
epiſtle to the provincial governours of the Eaſt, where, 
with great wiſdom and piety, he exhorts all his ſubjects 
to embrace Chriſtianity |||, 4 Religion to which even_the 
beathen deities gave teſtimony z; whereof, he aſſures them, 
be bimſelf was a witneſs, that Apollo's oracle, out of a 
cave or dark receſs, gave this reſponſe, That certain 
righteous perſons where the cauſe why he could not any 
longer give true anſwers, and therefore the Tripos ut- 


tered falſe divinations. When the Emperor Diocletian, 


EOS - whole 


+ Codex Theod. lib. 16. tit. 2. lege 5. R 
| Sozomen. hiſt. eccl. lib. 1. cap. 8. 

* Apud. Euſcb.de vita Conſt. lib. 2. cap. 41. 

+ Viſt. Chriſtiana in folio, col. 861, & ſeqq. 

Euſeb. de vita Conſt, lib, 2. cap. 43;----46. 
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388 Propagation of Chriſtianity. Cent. IV. 
whoſe court he then, being a young man, attended, 
asked, Who theſe juſt men wers? one of the prieſts an- 
ſwered, they were the Chriſtians. Which ſo enraged the 
bloody Emperor, that he emitted moſt cruel edi 
againſt them, commanding the judges to provide 
more exquiſite torments than thoſe formerly uſed. Tho 
Conſtantine uſed prayers and arguments to convert the 
Gentiles to the truth, yet he would not force them to 
change their Religion, but left them to the freedom of 
their own choice. About the ſame time he repealed the 
edicts of his predeceſſors, which they, to maintain the 
| heatheniſh ſuperſtition, had emitted againſt the Chriſtians, 
in the time of the perſecutions *, and the acts of infe- 
rior judges. But this was not to extend to any thing 
which they had done warrantably according to law. 
Peace and tranquillity being reſtored to the world, 
Conſtantine transferred the ſeat of the empire from Rome 
to Byzantium in Thracia, which he re-edified, beautified 
and enlarged with all \the ornaments art could contrive, 
and by a law, commanded it ſhould be called New 
Rome; tho', in deſpite of his edict, it retains the ho- 
nour of his name, and is called Conſtantinople to this 
day. He finiſhed and dedicated it, A. D. 330. 
He built many noble churches and oratories, both in 
city and country, wherein he ſufferred no Gentile altar 
or images to be placed, nor any heatheniſh feſtivals to 
be ſolemnized . Yea the folly, impoſture and vanity of 
theſe abominable idols was expoſed in the ſtreets. Yet he 
did not demoliſh or deface all the heathen temples, ſome 
of them were ſtanding in the reign of the Emperor Theo: 
doſius, as we find from Libanius a pagan philoſopher, who 
1 wrote about that time. He || complains loudly of Con- 
4 ſtantine for ſpoiling of their temples, as if for this his 
1 poſterity had been cut off: Vet he owns that ſome of 
| theſe buildings remained, tho? ſpoiled of their honour. 
WT *Tis certain the capital at Rome, the temple of Serapts 
| | at Alexandria, of Apollo at Daphne, in the 2 5 
| | Roch, 


| 3 * Sozomen. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
+ Euſeb. de vita Conſtant. lib. 3. cap. 48. 
|| Libanii oratio de templis, pag. 9. & 22. 
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Chap. 4. Life of Conſtantine the Great. 389 
Antioch, ſome ancient temples at Edeſſa, Gaza, and in 
ſome other places, remained long after Conſtantine's 
time ; and we ſhall meet with ſome of them afterward. 
At this day the Pantheon at Rome, from being a temple 
to heathens, 1s converted to a church for popiſh idolaters. 
But this Chriſtian Emperor not only took away the pagan 
temples, but alſo the treaſures and revenues belonging 
to them, which he imployed in building thoſe magnifi- 
cent ſtructures, wherewith he adorned the imperial ci- 


Nor did the barbarous nations go without their ſhare, 
in the happy influences of Chriſtianity. The Indians 
were brought over to the Chriſtian Faith by the mini- 
ſtry of Frumentius *, who had been educated for the 
greateſt part of his time among them. Athanaſius hav- 
ing ordained him, ſent him back to them, to advance 
| further this good work. The Therians, ſince called 
Georgians, are {aid to have been converted by a female 
captive, who being a Chriſtian, was famous among them 
for the piety of her life, and her miraculous cures : 
among others, ſhe cured the Queen of the country. 
And upon her ſolicitations, and a remarkable deliverance 


which the King received, he was perſuaded to become 


a Chriſtian, and became ſo zealous as to preach to his 
ſubjects, and exhort them to embrace the faith. A 
Church was erected, and an embaſſy ſent to Conſtan- 
tine, to requeſt that Biſhops and Preachers might be 
ſent among them, to carry on and advance that good 
work; which was accordingly done. The Emperor 
Conſtantine made Bacurius the King of that country to be 
comptroller of his houſhold. He was a great Friend to 
true Religion. When he commanded in Paleſtine, R1fin 
lays he had this relation from him, and other particulars 
to be had in that author +. The like ſucceſs the Chriſtian 
| Religion had in other countries, of which Sczomen gives 
this account; That the barbarous Nations having made 
C63 ſeveral 

* Rufini Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 1. cap. 4. Socrates lib. 1. cap. 19. Sozomen 


lib. 2. cap.24. See alſo Vol. 2. of this Hiſtory, chap. 7. Church of 
Ethiopia. +Rufini Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 1. cap. 10. Sozomen 


Hiſt, Eccl, lib. 2. cap. 6. 
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90 Prapagation of Chriſtianity. Cent. IV. 
ſeveral irruptions into Thracia, many Chriſtian Prieſts were 
taken captives, who being of a holy blameleſs life, did re. 
prove the vices of the Barbarians; and by calling on the 


Name of Chriſt did cure their ſick. This made them ſce an 
excellency in their Religion, and enquire after it; and the 


captives employed all their time to promote their converſion, 
By theſe means were the inhabitants upon the Rhine, the 
Celtæ, ſome of the remote parts of Gaul, and the people 
upon the river Danube, brought to entertain the Goſpel. 
The Emperor had hitherto tried by patience and per- 
ſuaſion to reclaim the Gentile world; but finding very 
many obſtinate, he proceeded to root out idolatry by 
rougher methods. To this end he ordered commiſſioners 
every where to open the pagan temples, to throw up the 
doors. of the Reveſtries, ſo as thoſe myſteries, which 
formerly none but the Prieſts might behold, were now 
publickly expoſed to the eyes of the people. Many of 
the Temples were untiled and laid open to the injuries of 
the weather: the common people were afraid; the 
Prieſts and Flamens, being left alone, ſubmitted, and with 
their own hands brought forth their idols, ſtript of, their 
ornaments, and their precious things which were ſaid to 
have come from Jupiter. The Statues of gold and ſilver 
were melted down, and coined into money. Some of 
the choiceſt of their idols, which were curiouſly wrought, 
were brought to Conſtantinople, and there drawn with 
ropes up and down the ſtreets, and ſet for the people to 
behold and laugh at. There you might ſee the Pythian, 
here the Smnthian Apollo Þ ; in the Circus, the Tripodes 
brought from Delphos ; in the palace, the Muſes of He- 
licon; and in another place, the ſtatue of Pan; all mo- 
numents of the madneſs of heatheniſh ſuperſtition. 
At Aphacus in Phænicia, near the top of Mount 
£ibanus, ſtood a famous Temple in the midſt of a grove, 
dedicated to Venus, where men worſhipped, while the 


women proſtituted themſelyes to all manner of wicked- 


neſs in every corner. This Temple the Emperor com- 
manded to be pulled down, its gifts and ornaments to 
| OWN, * 


+ Euſeb. de vita Conſtant. lib. 3: 


* Tbidem, lib. 2. cap. 5. 
cp. 54 5. 7s 
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be diſpoſed of, and that leud ſociety to be ſcattered * 
There was another dedicated to her at Heliopolis, in the 
ſame country, where the Men gave leave even to their 
wives and daughters to proſtitute themſelves in honour of 
the goddeſs: this he aboliſhed, and built a Church in 
the room of it. Abrabam's Oak at Mamre, which for 

| ſo many ages had been annually defiled with Fezvifh and 

| Heatheniſh ſolemnities, he removed, and erected a Chri- 
ſtian Church there. Upon theſe accounts Eunapius, a bi- 
gotted Pagan, who mortally hated the Chriſtians, ſays +, 

| Conſtantine deſtroyed the moſt beautiful temples of the gods 

N over the whole world, and erefted Chriſtian churches or 

5 houſes, on ura, in the room of them. | 

1 


At Alexandria the Emperor diſperſed and baniſhed the 
Androgyni, or Prieſts of Nile, who uſed to perform ridi- 
7 culous ceremonies to that river, which they accounted a 
f deity 3 yea, ſome of them, ſays Euſebius +, were put to 
f death for their impieties and obſcenities. He cauſed the 
e Nilometrium, whereby they uſed to meaſure the height 
RF of that river, to be removed out of the Temple of Sera- 
K fis, unto the Chriſtian Church at Alexandrial. When 
0 the Gentiles cried out the goddeſs would be angry, Nile 


r would no more overflow its banks, the event ſhewed the 
x WW predictions of their Prieſts fooliſh, the river overflow- 
t ing in greater meaſure next year than before. In ſhort, 
h WM by ſeveral laws he forbad to offer ſacrifices, to erect 
to images to the gods, or to exerciſe any of their myſte- 


15 rious rites. By theſe means the kingdom of Satan did 
75 fall like lightning, the old Serpent fell under the power 
of the Croſs. In memory whereof, this good Emperor 
o cauſed ſome of his coins, ſtill extant, to be ſtamped on 

the reverſe, with the figure of a Serpent bowing under, 
nt and ſtruck through with the banner of the Croſs; all 
de, which, ſays Ex/ebius **, was foretold by the prophet 
he {/aiab xxvii. 1. When God in his infinite goodneſs had 


4. accompliſhed ſo great a reformation, and advanced 
m- | Cc 4 Chri- 
wa * Ibidem, cap. 56. See in this Hiſtory, chap. 2. Pag. 202. 

be 7 Eunapius de vitis Philoſophorum, pag. m. 34. | 

z. F De vita Conſtantini, lib. 4. cap. 25. bid. Socrates H ſt. Ecc', 


ld. 1. cap. 18. ** De vita Conttant. lib. 3. cap. 3. 
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392 Propagation of Chriſtianity. Cent. IV. 
-Chriſtianity, which had been fo much trampled upon, 
to be the Religion of the empire; Biſhops or Paſtors 
were ſettled every where in the Churches, Of many of 
them who were in the principal cities, there are yet ca. 
talogues extant in the Eccleſiaſtic Hiſtorians. The 
great work for which God had raiſed up this firſt Chri- 
ſtian Emperor being done, his death ſoon approached: 
but before we diſcourſe of it, we may further obſerve; 
That by the conſent of ancient Hiſtorians * it appears 


that this religious Prince Conſtantine the Great, was not 


baptized till a little before his death. When he found 
himſelf in a bad ſtate of health, he deſired to be carried 
to Helenopolis in Bithynia, where he was firſt made a 
Catechumen, he kneeling, and humbly beſeeching the 
pardon of his ſins ; thence he went to the ſuburbs of NM. 
. comedia, and called for the Biſhops, deſiring the ſeal of 
eternal life, promiſing that if God prolonged his life, 
he would endeavour a holy converſation : whereupon 
Euſebius of Nicomedia baptized him in a ſolemn manner, 
being clothed with white garments, and laid upon his 
bed, he ſoon after died in full hope of eternal life. If 
the grounds of this delay of his baptiſm be enquired into, 
Spanhemius F offers the following reaſons: I/, It was an 
opinion then received, that Baptiſm might be delayed 
even to the end of one's life, ſince in this waſhing of 
regeneration there was an expiation made for all ſin and 
guilt. 24ty, Conſtantine reſolved to delay it, till he had 
occaſion to waſh in the waters of Jordan after our &. 
viour's example, which is the reaſon aſſigned by Eu 
bius and Theodoret ||. 3dly, To theſe he adds, that the 
Emperor being much employed in wars, during the 
courſe of his life; and being obliged, for reaſons of ſtate, 
as is already noticed, to cut off his brother-in-law Lici- 
nius, and his ſon Criſpus, with his wife Fauſta, for al: 
ledged inceſt; the conſciouſneſs of theſe facts made him 
delay his being admitted to the holy Myſteries till 1 

: | the 


* Tbid. lib. 4. cap. 61, 62. Hieronym. in Chronico ad A. D. $40 
Socrates Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 39. Sozomen. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. ult. Theo- 

doret, Hiſt. lib. i. cap. 31. + Hiſt. Chriſtiana in Fol. Sæc. 4. col. 834 
835. Lociscitatis. 1 | EL kn 


Chap. 4. Conſtantine the Great's Death. 393 
the end of his life. This great Prince died, as Spanbe- 
mius* and others reckon, May 22. A. D. 338. of his age 
the 64th, and of his reign the 31ſt year; Titianus and M1! 
Filicianus being then conſuls, 111 
His death was a ſignal loſs to the Church, and a great 
grief to all good men. In his time heatheniſh idolatry 
was baniſhed out of the principal cities of the Roman. 
empire, and remained only in ſome country villages, 
and therefore in the Theodoſian Codex ＋ tis called Paga- 
niſm 3 which name we ſhall frequently uſe in the ſequel 
of this hiſtory. He erected many Chriſtian Schools 
throughout the empire, and enriched the Chriſtian 
Church with eccleſiaſtic revenues and benefices ; grant- 
ing to the ſame not only the revenues that belonged to 
the Gods of the Gentiles, to their Temples, Prieſts, Fla- 
mens, and to the reſt of that tribe, but alſo large dona- 
tives over the Roman empire, and the tithes, with the 
inheritances of martyrs, confeſſors, and baniſhed perſons, 
where they wanted heirs and ſucceſſors; with power to 
others to extend their liberality the ſame way. All this 
appears from the imperial conſtitutions in the Theodoſian 
| Codex ||, and other ancient writers quoted at the foot of 
the page f. From this time riches did increaſe in the 
Church: but the daughter devoured the mother; 
ſchiſms, diviſions, and many ſuperſtitious cuſtoms crept 
in with them.” Euſebius gives an excellent character of 
this great Prince Þ, That armed with no other breaſt-plate 
| than that of piety, and carrying no other banner ſave that 
of the croſs, he triumphed over his enemies and their idols. 
His vacant time he ſpent in prayer, reading the ſcrip- 
tures, and other divine exerciſes. He formed the whole 
court after this example. He founded new Churches, 
and rebuilt old ones with great magnificence, as at M- 
comedia, Conſtantinople and Antioch. Such an eminent 
| piety God rewarded with the enlargement of the empire, 


the 
* Ubi fapra; + Codex Theodoſii, lib. 16. 10. de Paganis. 
40. WS || De Epiſcopis, Ecclefiis, Clericis, Judzis, Paganis, Sacrificiis. 
1e0-  FEuſeb. de vita Conſtantini, lib. 2. cap. 35, 36. Sozomen. Hiſt: lib. 2. 
234, cap. 5. Ambroſii Epiſtolæ, lib. 5. Epiſt. 30, 31. + De laudibus 
Conſtantini, cap. 9. | | 


fadeth not away. 


world, and divided the State as well as the Church, 
which I am not now concerned to account for, that we 


c and ſerve our Lord Chriſt ; the Chriſtian Religion Was 
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394 The Sons of Conſtantine the Great. 
the proſperity of his family, and with @ crown thy 


Conſtantine upon his death-bed divided the empire 4. 
mong his three ſons ; to Conſtantine the eldeſt he aſſigned 
Britain, Spain, Gaul; to Conſtantius the ſecond, he gave 
Myſia, Thrace, the Eaſt, and Egypt; to Conſtans, the 
youngeſt of his ſons, he left Italy, Illyricum, Macedonia, 


Greece, with thoſe parts that border on the Euxine ſea, Aft 
and the remainder of Afric, ſo far as then belonged to oyin 
the Roman Empire. Theſe three Princes were Chriſtians, ok 
and continued to protect our Holy Religion. Conftax- Empe 
tine the eldeſt brother had ſcarce reigned three years, WMWl,,-ia 
when quarrelling with his brother Conſtans about the iſ: nef 
diviſion of the empire, he marched his army to Aquilzia, . pre 
and was there killed in battle, April 341. Thereby . Pri 
Conſtans remained maſter of the Welt, and Conſtantiu of N ma 
the Eaſt. « an 

The reign of theſe two brothers was ſo taken up with . 1 
the Arian and other controverſies, which diſtracted the He 


meet with very little that concerns the Propagation of 
Chriſtianity and the Overthrow of Paganiſm in their 
time. Yet we may obſerve, that Sozomen gives this ac. 
count of the ſtate of affairs then *, The preſidents of 
e the Churches did walk circumſpectly; multitudes of 
ce believers, directed by them, took care to worſhip 


< every day on the growing hand; the zeal, virtue and 
«© wonderful works done by Church- men did draw 
c many Heathens from Gentile ſuperſtition, The 
«© Emperors trod in their father's ſteps, in their care 
e and kindneſs to the Church, inveſting the clergy, ther 
ce children and domeſtics with many peculiar privileges 
ce and immunities; they not only confirmed their fa- 
cc ther's laws, but enacted new ones, prohibiting any 
* to offer ſacrifices, or to pay adoration to the image 
c of the Gods, or exerciſe any part of Pagan ſuperii- 
< tion, The temples that ſtood either in the cities ot 

| El 55 «nin 


* Sozomen. Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 17. religi 
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t in the fields, they commanded to be deſtroyed ; others 
« of them were given to the Church, where they wanted 
« either room or materials to build with. It was their 
great care either to repair ruined Churches and Ora- 
« tories, or erect new ones, and theſe very magnificent 
« among which the Church of the Emeſſenes is moſt 
« beautiful.“ | — . 

After the battle at Aguileia, the Emperor Conſtans en- 
joying peace, diſcover'd his zeal againſt the Pagans, re- 
{raining their folly by the following law * : The auguſt 
Emperors Conſtantius and Conſtans io Madalian Yice-Pre- 
torian Præfect: Let ſuperſtition ceaſe ; let the mad- 
« neſs of ſacrificing be aboliſhed: for whoſoever ſhall 
ec preſume, contrary to the conſtitution of our father, a 
Prince of bleſſed memory, and contrary to the com- 
mand of our clemency, to offer ſacrifices, let a proper 
« and convenient puniſhment be inflicted, and execu- 
tion immediately done upon him.” Received, Mar- 
cellinus and Probinus being conſuls, that is, A. D. vulg. 341. 

Encouraged by this and the like laws, Julius Firmicus 
Maternus wrote his book de errore profanarum religionum, 
which he dedicated to the two brother Emperors; where 
after he had expoſed the notorious abſurdities of Paga- 
niſm, he deſires T7, the Emperors to go on and make 
« a perfect reformation, and by ſevere laws to cut off 
« the ſuperſtition that did yer remain, that the Roman 
« world might no longer be infected with ſuch perni- 
„ cious wickedneſs and impieties, which gain ground 
e by cuſtom and connivance. They muſt not in this 
« caſe ſtand to humour every palate, Inveterate diſ- 
« eaſes are not to be cured but by unpleaſing medi- 
cines. A little more to what they had already 
« done would lay the devil fully proſtrate, and make 
the contagion of idolatry, the venom whereof grew 
e weaker every day, wholly to evaporate and expire.— 
Great things God had already done for them as a re- 
* ward of a well-begun zeal and piety, and greater 
*« bleſſings were reſerved, when they ſhall have crowned 

a 3 eee 

Codex Theodoſii, lib. 16. tit. 10.1.2, + De errore profanarum 

religionum, cap. 17, 21, & leqq.. | 
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himſelf maſter of ſeveral provinces. Conſtantius, Emperor 


' Weſt. 


fer'd to go into them under pain of death, and confi 


ho made judgment of future events by. ſacrifices, 


1 
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e this work, which ſhould oblige them with a pure 
« mind to call for divine aſſiſtance.“ « inlf 

Magnentius, a Barbarian by birth, having made hin. MW Mz 
ſelf conſiderable in the Roman armies, uſurped the ſu. odd 
preme power, aſſumed the imperial purple, A. D. 3:0, nec 
cauſed the Emperor Conſtans to be murder*d, and made . wi 


in the Eaſt, marched his army againſt him, defeated 
him in a bloody battle at Mar/ia in Pannonia, and ha. 
ving forced him out of Italy into Gaul, and overthrom WF wit 
his army once and again, the uſurper at laſt killed Wfſout a 
himſelf at Lyons, A. D. 353. Thus Conftantius became | 
maſter of the whole empire, both in the Eaſt and ls 


Whereas the Uſurper Magnentius, to gain favour with iſto i! 
the Gentiles, had given them leave to celebrate their x 
crifices in the night, Conſtantius aboliſhed thoſe noctur. rathel 
nal facrifices*, taking away the licence that had been ere 
granted for them; and by another law , prohibited all Mime 
manner of ſacrifices, and commanded that both in city 
and country the Temples ſhould be ſhut, and none ſif. 


cation of moveables, to the contemners of the law. Con- Was 


 ftantius was a great enemy to all magic, and curious iſ ſece 


diabolic arts, than which nothing was more common a- 
mong the Gentiles. Indeed it was the life and ſpirit of 
their declining ſuperſtition: Therefore, A. D. 357, he mo 
emitted a law ||, That no man, under pain of death, nd 
« might dare to conſult any of theſe maſters of divi- Mill u 
<« nation, who in the body of the reſcript are deſigned 
by their ſeveral titles, viz. Mathematici, who judged Pom] 
« by the courſe and poſition of the ſtars ; Haruſpices, Philo 


& and the entrails of the beaſts that were ſlain; Harioli, 
e who attended the altars, offer'd up ſacrifices and ſup- 
ce plications, and received the anſwer which the Demon 
e returned; Augures, who divined by the flight and ome 
« chattering of birds; Yates, who gave out Enthuſiaſtic em 
« inſpira- Mucce 

* Codex Theodoſftii, lib. 16. tit. 10. l. . 3 

+ Ibid. l. 4. || Ibid. Ib. 9. tit. 16. l. 4. | | 7 
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Magi, who dealt in charms and conjurations, with 


1 © odd ſchemes of words; and Malefici, who traded in 
o necromancy, and under that pretext committed great 
e « wickedneſs: The Emperor orders, that no perſon 


« ſhould conſult any of theſe, that this curioſity of di- 
« yination- ſhould be for ever ſilent; and that whoſo- 
© eyer does diſobey this mandate, ſhall be puniſhed 
« with the avenging ſword.” In that ſame year comes 


10 diſorder the lives of innocent perſons, to conjure up the 
cls of the departed, to raiſe ſtorms and tempeſts, and de- 
roy their enemies by their wicked arts : theſe, as enemies 
to human nature, he commands to be deſtroyed, ferali 
veſte; that is, as ſome think, to be burned alive; or 
rather, to be thrown to wild beaſts: either of them ſe- 
ere puniſhments, but not exceeding the merit of the 
rimes.. In the end of April the ſame year he came to 
dome, where he regulated ſeveral things, and took away 


left there. Tho? it had been removed by Conſtans, yet 
It was reſtored by Magnentius ; but was now taken away 
a ſecond time by this Emperor Conſtantius, to the great 


great buſtle about it, as we ſhall hear afterwards. After 
a month's ſtay at Rome, the Emperor returned to Milan, 
and publiſhed a new law againſt divination , diſcharging 
all under the higheſt penalties, either in his own court 
or in that of Julian, then created Cæſar, who kept a 
ompany of magicians about him, under the notion of 
ve gti which made the Emperor mightily to ſuſ- 
ect him. 4 | 


es | 
1, Conſtantius died at Mopſucrene, in the confines of Cili- 
p- and Cappadocia, A. D. 361. as he was preparing to 
on Hneet his couſin and ſucceſſor Julian, who deſigned to 
nd Nome in a hoſtile manner againſt him. *Tis faid || he 


demoaned at his death that he had named Julian his 
ucceſſor, that he had put to death many of his own 
Ho kindred, 


* Ibid. l. 7. + Codex Theodoſii, lib. 9. tit. 16. 1. 6. 
| Theodorer, Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 1. Nazianzen. Orat. 21. 


« inſpirations; Chaldeans, who calculated nativities 3 _ 


ut another law againſt magicians *, who undertook 


the famous altar and image of Victory, the only idol 


grief and reſentment of the Gentiles, Symmachus raiſed a 


* 
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kindred, and had ſo zealouſly promoted innovations in 
the Church, changing the doctrine left by his father. 


We proceed now to take a view of the ſtate of affairs 
under the reign of Julian, and of the means which the 
enemy of mankind then uſed, as his laſt effort to ſuppreſs 
Chriſtianity and reſtore Paganiſm. In order to this, we 
may conſider a little the life of that prince. 
Julian was the youngeſt of the ſons of Julius Coy. 
ſtantius, brother by the father's fide ro Conſtantine the 
Great. He was born at Conſtantinople in the year 331. 
At ſeven years of age he was committed to the tuto- 
rage of Mardonius the eunuch, who trained him up in 
virtue and learning, under the beſt teachers. The Em. 
peror afterward committed him to the care of Euſebius 
Biſhop of Nicomedia, giving him a particular charge 
that this young Prince ſhould hold no correſpondence 
with Libanius *, a famous Orator, but a profeſſed Pa- 
gan. Tis very difficult to chain up inclinations : This 
Orator's books and diſcourſes were privately conveyed 
day by day, which he read with great delight, and laid 
before him as his copy. Maximus came alſo to Mico- 
media, who under pretence of teaching Julian Philoſo- 
phy, confirmed him in his love of Paganiſm, and by a 
pretext of magic, foſtered him in the belief of the 
common report, that he ſhould one day be Emperor, 
However to pleaſe Conſtantius, he profeſſed himſelf a 
_ zealous Chriſtian P: yea, to make a greater ſhew, en- 

tred into a monaſtic life, ſuffered himſelf to be ordained 
reader in a Church, where he read the Scriptures to the 
people before the congregation, and join'd with his bro- 
ther Gallus to erect a ſtately oratory to the memory of 
St. Mamas the martyr. But Nazianzen tells us ||, That 
Gallus's part of the Church went up proſperouſly, the Lord 
accepting it, as he did the ſacrifice of Abel; while Julian's 
part could take no effect, the Lord rejecting it as be did 
Cain's oblation. In ſome places the foundations could m 
aid, 


* Socrates Hiſt. Eccl. lib.3. cap. 1. ; j 
| + Sozomen lib. 5. cap. 2. Theodoret. Hiſt, lib. 3. cap. 2. Pap, 
In Julianum orat. 1. pag. m. 593. | 
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aid, the ſtones were thrown up again, and other places were 
WM :,mediately ſhattered and pulled down to the ground, Some- 
times he could not. forbear reaſoning with his br other 
Gallus in defence of paganiſm. Indeed Libanius his 
oreat friend owns his hypocritical dealings, faying *, He 
was obliged to diſſemble; it broke his beart to ſee the Tem- 
ples deſolate, the jacrifices forbidden and neglected, altars 
and victims taken away, the prieſts baniſhed, and the re- 
venues of the Temples ſhared among the impure 3 and that it 
was not the deſire of grandeur made him to affef the Em- 
pire, but to have opportunity to reſtore the worſhip of the 

ods. in, 
He left Nicomedia, and retired to ſome part of his 
paternal eſtate z and when he found the times dangerous, 
by the mediation of the Empreſs Euſebia, who always 
ſtood his friend, he got leave to retire to Athens , un- 
der pretence to perfect his ſtudies, but indeed to enjoy 
the company of philoſophers, and pagan prieſts, and to 
conſult more ſecretly about future events. And he 
wanted not enough of that tribe to attend him. Nay, 
| he frequented the moſt celebrated oracles of Greece, and 
there was initiated in their ſolemn rites and myſteries. 
Gregory Nazianzen was wont to foretel what a courſe 
he would take, ſaying, See what a miſchief the Roman 
Empire nouriſhes in its own bowels 1 | - 

His brother Gallus, who had been ſome years Cæſar, 
was about this time, for ſome treaſonable innovations, 
n. bot to death. But things going to wreck in Gaul and 
f Germany, the Emperor Conſtantius was neceſſitated to 
5 think of another partner, the Empreſs Euſebia, who was 

Julian's conſtant friend, for which he praiſes her in an 
af oration yet extant ||, whiſpered into his ear, „That 
none was ſo fit as Julian, he being a young man, of 


ci an undeſigning temper, wholly addicted to his books, 
0 unacquainted with tricks of ambition. If ſucceſs at- 
4 F * tended his enterprizes, the glory would redound to the 


Em- 


* Libanii epitaphium in Juliani necem, pag. 265. py” 
7 Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 3. # Orat in Julianum 2. 
IeaMtays £/140/1400 es Thi BaTiAiony Ei, ͤoperum Julian, 
Pg. 202, & {cqq. 
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400 The Life of Julian. 
« Emperor: if he miſcarried and was cut off, they 
« ſhould be rid of him, and there would be none left of 
ce the royal family, to hatch any dangerous deſigns 
C againſt the Empire.” He was then ſent for to court, 
Before he left Athens, with prayers and tears he recom- 
mended himſelf to the care of Minerva, the tutelar god. 
deſs of that place *. Being inveſted with the title and 
ornaments of Cæſar, he was ſent into Gaul with a reti. 
nue to whom he was a ſtranger, and there honourably 
received. He profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and would 
ſometimes, eſpecially on the feaſt of Epiphany, go to 
the Chriſtian Church, and offer up his prayers to God +, 
What he did otherwiſe was by ſtealth, riſing at mid. 
night, and doing devotions to Mercury +. Eunapins ſays|, 
He was ſent into Gaul to be loft, but did, by the favour of 
the gods, poſſeſs the whole of Gaul, and no body knew that 

he was addicted to the worſhip of the gods. 
* Fulian's proſperous ſucceſs in Gaul, where he over. 
threw the Barbarians, and vanquiſhed ſeven Germay 
Kings, is at large narrated by Ammianus Marcellinus ; and 
I need not trouble my reader with it, fince it does not 
concern the ſubject I am upon. Only I may obſerve, 
that he ſo far gained the affections of the Roman legions 
as they proclaimed him Emperor in the year of our Lord 
360. He aſſumed the title, and wrote to Conftantins 
that it was a force impoſed upon him by others, but if tt 
pleaſed he was ready to lay it down again, and return | 
the capacity of Cæſar. Conſtantius told the Embaſſadors 
That if Julian would ſecure his head from the vengeance di. 
to ſuch an inſolence, he would not only quit that pretended 
title, but alſo the Cæſarian dignity, and returning to a pn 
vate ſtation, would refer the matter to his ſovereign. Juliui 
diſdaining to do this, march'd his army to the eaſt. H 
| - had long before this time, among his confidents, abjur' 
Chriſtianity ; but his army being for the moſt part matt 
up of Chriſtians, he durſt not yet publickly renounce i, 
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and therefore came into the Church on Chriſtmas ca 1 
| | 5 | | | an ＋ 
| * Juliani Epiſtolz ad S. P. Q. Athenienſem, operum pag. 277 l E 
j + Amm. Marcellinus, lib. 21. g. m. 553. Cave 


+ Ibid. lib. 16. pag. m. 500. [ De vitis Philoſophorum, pag. 9). y 
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Chap... The Life of Julian. 40 
and did his devotions among the reſt. But the bettet 
he ſecured his intereſt in the army, the more he opened 
his inclinations to paganiſm. All along his march he 
wrote to the great cities of the Empire, cunnirigly accom- 
modating himſelf to their ſeveral humours and intereſts. 
Some of theſe letters are yet extant *. In that to Maxi- 
nus, 4 Pagan philoſopher, he ſays more openly Þ, That 
he would be glad to know that they publickly ſacrificed to the 
Gods, He afſured him that the army was of his Religion, 
and that in gratitude to the Gods ſeveral hecatombs had been 
already offered. The pagans knowing his mind in too 
many places, and eſpecially in Greece, begah to open 
their temples, to trim them up, and to offer ſacrifices: 
All which he encouraged by his counſel, direction and 
example. He arrived on the borders of lyricum in 
harveſt, When . he came to Dacia, he heard the news 
that Conſtantius had died at Mop/ucrenz, in the confines 
of Cilicia, as he was coming with a great army to en- 
counter him. . by AG 5 
Julian being thus delivered from the feats of a rival ii 
the Empire, marched with all ſpeed to Conſtantinople, 
which he entered December 11, 361 4. Having ſolem- 
nized the funerals of Conſtantius; he began to let the 
world ſee what Religion he intended to eſpouſe; for, as 


Sozomen || informs us, Be ordered the pagan temples to be 


ſet open; thoſe that were decayed to be repaired 3 where new 
ones were wanting, he directed them lo be built, the en- 
dowments of them he reſtored ; he cauſed altats to be every 
where ſet up 3 he himſelf did publickly ſarrifice, and ſhewed 
great honour to all that had any regard t6 that ſuperſtition 3 
and, in a word, took care that the whole train of Gentile rites 
and ceremonies ſhould be again brought in uſe, And Liba- 
nius a pagan philoſopher tells us“, Nn could go uo where; 
but you might behold altars and fires; blood, perfumes, and 
2 85 „ ſmokes 
* Inter opera rw Gr. Lat. edita Lipſiæ 1696. | 
7 Ibid. Epiſtola 38. pag. 4 14. 5 I 
# Ammian. Marcellini lib. 22. near the beginning. | | 
[| Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 3. K* Orat. in Juliani necem. 
Cave's Introduction to the Lives of the Fathers, Cent. 4. 
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402 Means Julian ſed to reſtore Paganiſm. 
[moke, and prieſts attending the ſacrifices without fear or 
interruption. He aſſumed the title of Pontifex Maximus, 
and yalued it as equal to that of Emperor *. He pro- 
faned and renounced his Baptiſm, by polluting himſelf 
with the, bloody rites of paganiſm, which he oppoſed to 
the Chriſtian method of initiation. Every morning he 
facrificed to the Gods, and aſſiſted at the public facri- 
fices; he wrote to the cities moſt devoted to Gentiliſm, 
promiſing to grant whatſoever they would ask. 80 
great an example made the pagans in every place very 
inſolent, ſo as they not only celebrated their ſacrifices, 
but did alſo deridethe Chriſtians by all ways they could 
imagine +. He recalled the laws made againſt heatheniſh 
ſuperſtition by Conftantine the Great and his ſons, and 
confirmed thoſe made by his Pagan predeceſſors in 
favour of it. Theodoret ſays t, That at Aſcalon and 
«© Gaza, towns of Paleſtine, the heathens about this 
time cut up the bellies of men in holy orders, and 
of women that profeſſed virginity, filled them with 


% wheat, and threw them to be meat to the ſwine; 


and atSebaſta they opened the coffin of John the Baj- 


ce 7i/t; burnt his bones, and ſcattered his aſhes.” 


It ſeems agreeable to the deſign of this hiſtory to lay 


before the reader the means Julian uſed to reſtore Paga- 
niſm and ſuppreſs Chriſtianity, theſe being among the 
laſt efforts of this kind that Satan uſed to accompliſh ſo 
wicked an end. Firſt then, Julian ſet himſelf to reform 
paganiſm, and the profeſſors thereof, from more grols 
corruptions, and to introduce many excellent conſtitu- 
tions he had obſerved among the Chriſtians. The abo- 
minations of the Gentiles in their lives, and in their vile 
worſhip, had been expoled to the view of the world, 
and he found no way to regain credit to his Religion, 
but by cutting off what was offenſive, and planting what 


was more uſeful in the room thereof. Therefore in 3 


dil 


* Libanii Orat. 8. pag. 245. + Theodoret. Hiſt, Eccl. lib 3. cap. 


. + Ibid. cap. 6. 
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diſcourſe of this Emperor, of which a part remains *, 
« He preſſes the magiſtrates to take care that men live 
« juſtly according to the laws, and expreſs piety to God, 
« and humanity toward men; be chaſte and regular 
« in their perſons; that they entertain venerable ap- 
« prehenſions of the Gods, approach their temples 
« with ſanctity, adore their images and ſtatues, as if 
« they beheld themſelves preſent before their eyes. 
« For we are not, ſays be, to look on altars and images 
« as Gods, (the Gods being incorporeal, and needing no 


— 


« facrifices) but as ſymbols and repreſentations of the 


« divine preſence, and as means and inſtruments by 
« which we pay our adoration to them. That the 
« prieſts be honoured equally, or above the civil magi- 


« ſtrates, as being the domeſtics of heaven. And 
« that the Prieſts themſelves ſhould not read ſuch au- 


« thors as Archilocus and Hipponax, but ſhould imitate 
« Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Chryſippus, or Zeno, 
« but beware of the Epicurean and Pyrrhonian opinions; 
« that they give themſelves to philoſophic thoughts, 


« and to the duties of their office ; be ſeldom ſeen in 


« the Forum, or about houſes of great men, and ſhould 


ce be choſen out of the beſt of men. The neglect of 


“ theſe things, ſays be, will give opportunity to the 


% Galileans, by their ſingular humanity and charity, 


“ to eſtabliſh their pernicious party, =nd pervert the 


honeſt- minded Gentiles to their Impiety.** Thus he 
ſought to reform paganiſm, and to bring it as near as 
might be to the admirable methods, by which he per- 
ceived Chriſtianity had prevailed in the world. In imi- 
tation whereof he deſigned and endeavoured to intro- 
duce ſchools for the education of youth in every city Þ ; 
Churches and altars of different degrees and privileges, 
Lectures both of moral and ſpeculative divinity, ſtared 
times and forms of alternate Prayer, the uſe of anathe- 


| matiſm and penance, monaſteries for devout and philo- 


ſophic perſons of either ſex, alms-houſes and hofpitals 
5 D d 2 : for 


* Juliani tragmentum, 0 m pag. 288, & ſeqq. & 8 iſtola 4 
| * Orat. 1. in Julianum. 8 
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404 Means Julian uſed to reſtore Paganiſm, 
for the poor and criple, and reception of ſtrangers ; and 
what he moſt admired, commendatory eccleſiaſtic 
epiſtles or letters teſtimonial from the governours of the 
Church, whereby perſons travelling from one country to 
another, were, upon producing theſe letters, ſure to meet 
with a kind entertainment. All which he commends in 
his letter to Arſacius | 
Secondly, He took all occaſions of expoſing Chriſtians 
and their religion to ridicule. He was a man of a far- 
caſtic wit, and he principally turned it that way. He 
read the ſtriptures for no other end but to cenſure them. 
If he met with a ſeeming contradiction, he made it real; 
if with an hyperbolical expreſſion, he improved it to 
blaſphemy. He derided the ſimplicity of the Apoſtles 
and Prophets, whom he repreſented as ignorant and 
Ulliterate fellows. In his Perſian expedition, he wrote 
ſeven books againſt Chriſtianity, which were afterward 
ſolidly anſwer'd by Cyril of Alexandria. When he ſpoke 
at any time of our Saviour, he would give him no other 
title than the ſon of Mary, or the Galilean; and by a par- 
ticular law ordered the followers of our Lord not to be 
called Chriſtians, but Galileans T. The imperial ſtan- 
dard of the Croſs, which his uncle Conſtantine the Great 
had made with ſo pious an intention, he took down, and in 
room thereof, put up another. In his own pictures and 
ſtatues he repreſented Jupiter near him, coming down 
from heaven, and delivering to him the crown and the 
purple, the imperial enſigns 4, and Mars and Mercury 
admirin# him for his skill in war. His deſign in this 
was, that when his officers paid their reſpect to the im- 
perial ſtatue, they might at the ſame time worſhip idols, 
or that he might have the better occaſion to puniſh their 
pretended contempt. His prime Miniſters walked after 
his example: His uncle Julian entering a Chriſtian 
Church at Antioch, piſſed againſt the communion-table ; 
and when E4zorus reproved him for ſo doing, he gave 
him a box on the ear. His Collegue Felix taking up + 
| | ric 
*juliani Epiſt. 49. operum pag. 429. & apud Sozom. ubi ſuprs 
+ Nazian. Orat. F. in Julianum, oper. pag. m. Goy. 
+ Sozomen. Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 17. 
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Chap.4. and ſuppreſs Chriſtianity. 4 
rich plate, which the Emperors Conſtantine and Conſtan- 
tus had beſtowed upon the Church, ſaid, In what brave 
cups and veſſels the Son of Mary is ſerved? But divine 
juſtice ſoon overtook theſe miſcreants; Julian's bowels 
rotted within him, and his excrements flowed out at h's 
profane mouth. His lady before his death brought him 
to ſuch a ſenſe of his fin, as he petitioned the Emperor in 
behalf of the Chriſtians, As to Felix, his blood came 
out of his mouth, and in a day's time he vomited up his 
blood and his ſoul together, as is declared by Theodoret ||. 

Thirdly, He fought by all means to bring Chriſtiars 
low, and to weaken and deſtroy their power and in- 
tereſt; he baniſhed them out of all places of honour 
and authority; he obliged them either to do ſacrifice, or 
to quit their imployment, and be incapable of civil of- 
fices *®, Thus Valentinian, who was afterward Emperor, 
threw up his office as Colonel of one part of the guards 
of the palace, and ſubmitted to baniſhment, rather than 
yield to idolatrous compliance. This Emperor ordered 
that no Chriſtian ſhould be a magiſtrate, nor capable to 
write teſtaments, nor transfer an inheritance T. He ex- 
acted unreafonable ſums of money of them upon all 
occaſions, that being impoveriſhed, they might either lie. 
n under a ſtrong, temptation to Apoſtacy,or be ſecured from 
d BF attempting any thing againſt the ſtate. Thus when the 
n Wt 4rians at Edeſſa had fallen foul upon the Valentinian He- 
1e retics, he ſeized the treaſures of that Church, which he 
eſtowed upon tis ſoldiers, and the lands he appropriated, 
us and mocking them ſaid t, He would eaſe them of their 
n- burden, that they might go lighter to the kingdom of bea- 
Is, ven but, ſays he; if they provoke our humanity, by fight- 
elr ing and edition, let them be puniſhed for their infolence 
ter with /word, baniſhment and fire. Under pretence of his 
an WW deſigned war againſt the Per/ians, he heaped up treaſures, 
< ; {Winpoling a heavy pecuniary mulct upon the heads of all 
we thoſe who refuſed to ſacrifice to the Gods. The edict 
che ¶ was executed with great ſeverity. Hz ſet Chriſtians upon 
ich WWquarrelling one with another, that they might do his work 
pn. „„ | with 
} Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 12, 13. * $ozom. Hiſt: lib. 5. cap. 18. 
T Juliani Epiſtola 43. operum pag. 424. + Ibid. & Epiſtola 52. 
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406 Means Julian uſed to reſtore Paganiſm, Ch: 
With their own hands. He underſtood the animoſities by 
between the 4rians and the Orthodox, and ſtudied to im- b 
prove them to his own purpoſe. To this end, as ſoon 


as he came to the throne ||, he recalled the baniſhed Bi. 19 
ſhops, and allowed them to return to their charges, poſ- 112 
ſeſſed by thoſe who he knew would not eafily part with 75 
them. To gain himſelf the reputation of a wiſe and why 
merciful Prince, he ſent for the Biſhops and their people 8 
to court, and preſſed them to concord, that every one 5 | 
might peaceably enjoy the freedom of their own way, 12 
But his deſign was to increaſe their diſſenſions, that they 5 
might be capable of joining in any deſign, as even his 155 
own Hiſtorian Ammianus Marcellinus, a heathen, con- cl 
feſſeth; adding *, That he found no wild beaſts ſo otra. bon 
geous to mankind, as ſome Chriſtians to one another. Kt 

Fourthly, Tho' he himſelf abſtained from open perſc- 7 
cution, yet he connived at thoſe who did perſecute the disc 
Chriſtians. He glories often how kind he had been to theſ: 12 


Galileans Þ, beyond what they had met with from bis pre. 
deceſſors. Inſtead of baniſhment, they had been ſent home; 
inſtead of a priſon, they enjoyed liberty; inſtead of being 
plundered, their confiſcated goods had been reſtored to them 
by edifts. He obſerved that the Chriſtians gloried in mar- 
tyrdom, and crouded to it as bees to their hives ; he 
would not then gratify them with that honour. But 
tho? no public warrants were iſſued, he left his officers to 
uſe their diſcretion in thoſe places that were far from 
court. They underftood their maſter's mind, and were 
not backward to uſe their authority and power. Several 
examples of this are upon record in Theodoret's Church- 
Hiſtory +. They killed Cyril, a Deacon, who had broke 
ſome heatheniſh image in the Emperor Conſtantine's 
Reign, and after putting him to death, they eat of his 
liver. They acted a terrible tragedy on the perſon of 
Marcus Arethuſius, a grave man, who had overturned a 
Heathen temple, and deſtroyed images in that reign. He 
yielding himſelf to their bloody hands, they torment his 
: ; 8 * 1 WW © a . 3 7 - ; body, 


| Sozomen. Hiſt, lib. 5. cap. 5. * Aram. Marcel. lib. 22. p. m. 564. 
T Jul. Epiſt. 7. operum pag. 376. Epiſt. 52. pag. 436. 
Libro z. cap. G, 7, 16, 17, 18, 19. * ox 
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| Chap.4 and ſuppreſs Chriſtianity. 0 
body, caſt him into a ftinking privy, hang him up in a 
baſket greaſed with honey, that the waſps and flies might 
torment him in the hot ſun : yet he would not yield to 
any of their propoſals, but gloried in his ſufferings Il. Ca- 
pilolinus Governour of Thrace cauſed Æmilian to be burnt, 
Artemius, an officer of Egyptian Soldiers, becauſe in 
Cinſtantine's Reign he had broke images, not only had 
his goods confiſcated, but was alſo beheaded. Publia a 
noble woman, for ſinging, The idols of the nations are 
ſilver and gold, the work of mens hands, was cruelly 
beaten, Yea, not only content to abuſe the living, their 
rage extended to the dead. Among others they digged 
up the bones of Fobn the Baptiſt, buried at Samaria, 
called alſo Sebaſta, and having mixed them with the 
bones of beaſts, burnt them to athes, and then ſcattered 
the aſhes before the wind d. | 
Fifibly, He endeavoured eſpecially to weary out and 


„ diſcourage the Biſhops and Clergy with bad uſage. Ju- 
ſe lian pretended +, the reaſon why he did ſo was, 1z{t they 
" WH :1uid ftir up the people to ſedition. But it was rather to 
Wl be ridof them, that by their abſence, the people, being 
„ <<fiitute of the Word and Sacraments, might be brought 


into ignorance and unconcernednels about religion, and 


„capable to receive any impreſſion. Take away the candle, 
i WY darkneſs will follow. If the ſhepherd be ſmitten, the 
i Wi theep will be ſcattered. To compa this more effectually, 
to he ſeized their incomes +, tock away their allowances of 
corn, repealed the laws in their fayour, and made them 
" liable to bear burdens in civil courts. When all this 


h would not do, he removed them by fraud or force. Thus 
4 l 4/2424/i45 being brought home to Alexandria, after the 
„death of the Emperor Canſtantius, was obliged by Julian 
5 to leave it again. He had a particular ſpleen at this ho- 
> neſt man, as appears by his letter to Ecdicius Governour 
of £2177, which is yet extant, where he ſays || ||, Tho? you 


+ write nothing of others, yet be ſure you ought to write of 
| | | "= AFG: | Atha- 
his i | 6 7 2 8 
ly || Nazianz. Orat. 1. in Julian. p.m. 610, 611. 
* Theod. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 6. Rufini Hilt. Eccl. lib. 2. cap 28. 
þ | + Sozom. Hiſt. lib. 5.cap. 15. rs Epiſt. 52. pag. 436. 
| + Sor. lib. 5. cap. . l Jul. Epiſt. 6. operum pag. 376, 


3086 Means Julian uſed to reſtore Paganiſm, 
Athanaſius, that enemy of the Gods, ſince you know our pe 
decrees againſt him. I fwear by the great Serapis, that if ha 
before the Kalenas of December, that enemy of the God; tb 
Athanaſius be not expelled, not only out of that city, but WM wi 
alſo out of all Egypt, you ſhall be adjudged to loſe your the 
troop, which is worth an hundred Fader, of gold. ——Ti; Wt col 
very uneaſy to me, that by this man's induſtry, the God th: 
are contemned. I can hear nothing more to my pleaſure, 102 
than that this wicked Athanaſius is expelled out of all MR th: 
Egypt, who has had the confidence in my very reign, u cu 
allure ſome illuſtrious Greek Women (that is, Pagans) to 
baptiſm. The like orders he gave to the people of Al- to 
andria . Athanaſius retired to ſhun the ftorm ; but Il to 
with undaunted courage faid to his dejected flock, *7i; ha 
but a little cloud, that will ſoon paſs away T. At Antioch WI Ch 
the Churches were ſhut up, the plate and treaſures ſeized de. 
into the exchequer, and the clergy forced to fly. So was lf thi 
it done at Cyzicum, where there was not the leaſt ſhadow Ml {ev 
of ſedition. At Boſtra he threatned Titus the Biſhop, Wl W 
that if any mutiny happened $, he would lay the blame co 
upon him and the clergy, When Titus wrote an Apo- Wt fol 
logy to court, aſſuring that the clergy lived peaceably, MI wt 
the Emperor wrote back to the city, That their Biſhop ed 
had mad? ſcurrilous refletions upon them, exhorting them || of 
Zo expel him as a calumniator. In many other places the all 
elergy were caſt into priſons, and expoſed to pains and Wl vi 
torture. | 8 : | 

* Sixthly, He gave all manner of aſſiſtance and encou- Ml ir 
ragement to the eus in contempt of the Chriſtians ; for T 
he hated both. But when he found the Fews were like WW ha 
to be inſtruments to promote his purpoſe, he called for av 
81} them, ſpoke tenderly to them, - pitied their miſerable and lir 
1 afflicted ſtate, releaſed the tribute put upon them, de-. wi 


ll i fired the help of their prayers in his Perſian Wars, and i toi 
111 wrote to them a kind letter yet extant **, in the end ve 
| mW whereof he tells them, This is what you ought principatly ler 
1 to attend, that when { have ſucceſsfully managed m) te 
| | : „„ „ | Perſian WW de 
W141 | in 
10 * Jul. Epiſt. 26. operum pag. 398. Sozom. lib. 5. cap. 15. 
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| | | | | ** dan Epiſt. a 5 Pag- 3 * Jul. tragmentumoperum, pag. 295. 
ö : ; : 


Chap. 4. and ſuppreſs Chriſtianity. 409 
Perſian Expedition, and the holy city Jeruſalem, which you 
have ſo long and ſs earneſtly deſired to ſee inhabited, being 
rebuilt by my endeavours, 1 may dwell in it, and together 
with you, offer up our joint prayers to the ſupreme Being of 
the world, When the Jer told him the reaſon why they 
could not offer ſacrifices, was, That the law had fixed 
theſe to a particular place at Jeruſalem, where their temple 
was ruined, and themſelves baniſhed ; he commanded 


them immediately to repair the temple, retrieve the 


cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and worſhip God according 
to the rites of their religion. This he did to allure them 
to his pagan ſuperſtition ; or, if that failed, to evidence 
to the world that our Saviour was a falſe prophet, who 
had ſo expreſly foretold the final diſſolution of that 
Church and State. The Jes were ſo glad of theſe or- 


ders, that they began to triumph over the Chriſtians, 


threatning to make them feel as terrible effects of their 
ſeverity, as ever they themſelves did feel by the Romans. 
When the news came abroad of rebuilding the temple, 
contributions were made by all hands: the very women 
ſold their ornaments and jewels to advance the work; 
what was wanting, the Emperor commanded to be furniſh- 
ed from his own treaſury. Alypius of Antioch was overſeer 
of the work; tradeſmen were brought from all parts; 
all materials were made ready, and the work begun. Cy- 
ril, the Biſhop of Feruſalem, minding Daniel's prophecy, 
and that of our Lord, told them, That even now the 
time wwas come, that not one ſtone ſhould be left upon another. 
The event juſtified his prediction; for when the builders 
had cleared the ground, a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, that carried 
away theſe vaſt heaps of rubbiſh, with a great quantity of 
lime and fand prepared for the work. This was followed 
with a dreadful earthquake, which caft up ſtones from the 
foundation, and overturned ſome adjoining houſes. Se- 
veral perſons were killed, and others drawn out with broken 
legs and arms, almbſt bruiſed to death. When they at- 
tempted again to build, a fire ruſhed out upon them, that 
deſtroyed many, and ſcorched the reſt. Theſe miraculous 
interpoſals of providence brought over ſome Jews, who 
were baptized and admitted as members of the Chriſtian 

| „ Church: 


' 


410. Means Julian ſed to reſtore Paganiſm, 
Church: but the greater part continued in unbelief ; Ju; 
lian, like Pharaoh, hardened his heart, This is atteſted 
by. the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians *, and the ſubſtance of it is 
confirmed by the teſtimony of Ammianus Marcellinys a 
heathen T. Sozomey in particular, after rehearſing the 
fact, ſays t, I theſe things appear incredible 10 any, we 
are aſſured of them by thoſe who heard it from ſuch as wert 
_ eye-witneſſes, and are yet alive, and is confirmed both by 
Jews aud Heathens, who left this work imperfect, being 
ſcarce well able to begin it. I know M. Baſnage a late au- 
thor ſeems to queſtion the truth of theſe miracles, or ſuf: 
pend his belief ||, becauſe the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians givez 
different account of ſome circumſtances in the affair. But 
in my humble opinion, the ſame learned author confirms 
the miracle from the Fewiſh Hiſtorians. R. David 
% Ganiz affirms the t:mple was not built becauſe of the 
< ſudden death of Julian, but R. Ghedaliab Scalſchel:t 
« Hakkabala aſſerts, that this temple, rebuilt at a great 
c expence, fell down; and that the next day a great fire 
„ from heaven melted the tools that remained, and de- 
<« ftroyed an innumerable multitude of Fews. This con- 
<« feflion of the Rabbins is the more conſiderable, becauſe 
it 15 affrontive to the nation, and theſe Gentlemen are 
not wont ta copy the books of Chriſtians.” 

Upon the whole, I ſee no reaſon to doubt the truth 
of this miracle, which is ſo fully, as-to the bulk of it, 
confirmed by Chriſtian, Heathen, and Feiſh hiſtorians; 
and very good authors may differ as to the circumſtances 
of a real fact. I have been the longer upon this paſſage, 
becauſe it plainly proves, that what Julian deſigned to 
ſuppreſs Chriſtianity, became a mean to advance it. 

Seventbly, He endeavoured to ſuppreſs and extinguiſh 
all human learning among the Chriſtians, well know- 
ing how naturally ignorance opens a door to contempt, 
barbariſm and impiety. Fulian himſelf in one of his 


letters ſays *, Homer, Heliod, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
| | LOL Ib ſocrates, 
1147 2 5 Ox N , 
WIR - * Socrates, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 20. Theodoret. lib. 3. cap. 20. 
111128 Soz. lib. 1. cap. 22. + Ammian. Marcel. lib. 23. ab initio. + Lo- 
| co citato. || Bainage Hiſtory of the Jews, Book 6. Chap. 14. pag. 
m. 546, 547. ** Epiſt. 42. operum pag. 423. | 
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cha. and ſuppreſs Chriſtianity. 431 
4 WM ifocrates, Lyſias, were inſtructed hy the Gods, and own 
ted themſelves ſacred to Mercury and the Muſes ; wherefore 
Us Wi >; abſurd that thoſe who expound ſuch books ſhould reproach 
5 2 he Gods which theſe authors worſhipped.—— If they con- 
the ceive theſe authors had wrong opinions concerning the gods, 
we , them go to the Churches of the Galileans, and interpret 
cr: Wl Matthew and Luke. Tho' he was a great Emperor, 
by yet he humbled himſelf ſo far, as to be at pains to rifle 
ing and ruin the libraries of Chriſtian biſhops; for in his 
au: letter to Ecdicius, Governour of Egypt, he fpeaks thus * : - 
ul. Some delight in horſes, ſome in birds, others in wild beaſts 3 
ea but I from my infancy take pleaſure in books. Where- 
But fare do me this favour, as to bring me all the beoks of George 
ms Bl of Alexandria, He has many curious things in philoſophy, 
vid in rhetoric, and concerning the impious doctrine of the Ga- 
the Wi lileans, which I would have utterly extinguiſhed : But left 10 
et BY reſt periſh with them, ſeek out the whole, and make , 4 
eat George's own library-keeper aſſiſt you. If he be faithful / 
Ire in doing this, I will reward bim; if not, I will enquire | 


de- into it. I knew George's books, when I was in Cappado- 14 1 . 
n- Wi cia, e gave me ſome of them to copy, which I afterward 1 i 
uſe Wl returned to him. In another letter to Porpbyrius +, Ju- 10 0 


arc lian orders him to ſend all that library to Antioch under 1 

the higheſt penalty, to take an oath of George's ſervants, 45 
th chat they had ſequeſtred none of the books, and by force 
i, to compel them to produce them, To effectuate this 
18; deſign of extirpating human learning among Chriſtians, 

ehe emitted the following law +, Profeſſors of any art or 
Se, /cience ſhould excel in eloquence and good manners; and 
to becanſe I cannot be preſent in every city, I command that 
no teacher ſhall ſet up in any place, till by long exerciſe he 
is fitted for it, and after mature deliberation be found de- 
DV" Bi /crving of it by the court of the city; and that their decree 
Pt, be ſent to me (that is, to the Emperor) for approbation. 
hs BY 7heodoret tells us I, that he diſcharged the children of Ga- 
lileans from being taught poeſy, rhetoric and philoſo- 
phy: For, ſaid he, we are killed by our own arrows ;, they 
late weapons out of our own books, whereby they fight againſt 
| | 15. 

* Epiſt. 9. operum pag. 277. Epiſt. 36. pag. 411, 
+ Codex Theod, fbr. f. 3. 15, . Hiſt Bedl 1.3. -s. 
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412 Means Julian uſed to reſtore Paganiſm, 

#5. This decree is called by Ammianus Marcellinus, x 
Heathen, a cruel edict, worthy to be covered with eternal 
filence . He alſo endeavoured to caſheer them out of 
the army. By theſe methods he deſigned to introduce 
rudeneſs and ignorance among the Chriſtians, and there- 
by to diſpoſe them to any impreſſions he might make 
upon them, that they might not be able to encounter 
the Heathen: Burt he could not hinder them from ſpeak. 

ing truth, which is mighty, and will prevail. 
Eighthly, Above all men he highly honoured and 
rewarded philoſophers, and thoſe who were moſt likely 
to refute Chriſtianity, It grieved him to fee ſo many 
excellent books writ in defence and explication of our 
religion. He wiſhed the writings of theſe Galileans were 
baniſhed out of the world . He encouraged the ſophiſts, 
philoſophers and orators by penſions and privileges to 
write age inſt them. He brought the moſt eminent of 
that tribe to court, as Famblichus, Libanius, Maximus, 
Ecebolius, Oribaſius, Adęſius, Chryſanthius, and others, 
whoſe lives are deſcribed by Eunapius ||, an author who 
frequently ſhews his ſpleen againſt the Chriſtians, eſpe- 
cially in the lives of Ædeſius and Maximus, and in ſome 
other places of his book. Any body who reads Julians 
letters to theſe philoſophers, yet extant among his works, 
may ſee with what fondneſs of affection he writes to 
them, as his dear comrades, whom he would put all in 
his boſom. The truth is, if wit, learning or eloquence 
could have done it, he had driven our Religion out of 
the world. But the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than 
men. Divine wiſdom made fooliſh the wiſdom of this 
world, and broke all his meaſures. 
 Ninthly, He uſed the moſt popular arguments he 
could think of, to perſuade the world to return to Pa- 
ganiſm. We may have a taſte of theſe from his letter 
to the people of Alexandria, where he tells them **, 
«© Tho' you had another founder of your city than 
&* Alexander, I could have expected that thoſe who _ 
| „ tranl- 
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4 Lib. 22. pag. m. 571. Inclemens, obruendum perenni ſilentio.— 


+ Epiſt. 60. operum pag. 446. & Epiſt. 9. Ve vitis Philoſoph. 
* Jul. Epiſt. 51. operum pag. 432. | 


cha. and ſuppreſs Chriſtianity. 413 
« tranſgreſſed the laws, and introduced new doctrines 
« and opinions (meaning the-Chriſtians) ſhould be pu- 
« niſhed. Will you then make any requeſts for Atha- 
« naſius 2 when Alexander built your city, and Sera- 
« pis is your tutelar God, with ie Queen of Egypt, a 
« maid who aſſiſts him. — I ſwear by the Gods, I 
ram aſhamed of you, people of Alexandria, that any 
K. « among you ſhould own himſelf a Galilean. The fa- 

« thers of the Hebrews did ſerve the Egyptians, but you, 
who have conquer'd Egypt, (for 2 founder Alexan- 

« der conquer'd it) how do you debaſe your ſelves to 
4 ſerve thoſe who contemn the ancient opinions of your 
ur , fathers? unm indful of the ancient happineſs of your 
re country, when the world had communion with the 
, Gods of Egypt, and you lived in great abundance of 
io , all things. But thoſe who have brought in this new 
of religion, what good can they do to your city ? Your 
founder Alexander the Macedonian was religious toward 
the Gods: ſo was Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, who pro- 
« tected this city. Did it grow by the preaching of 
« Jeſus, or by the hateful doctrine of the Galileans? 
ne When we the Romans took this city from the Piolemys, 
„% Auguſtus came to it, and ſpeaking to your citizens, 
% MF {aid, / pardon you all your faults, for the reſpect I bear 
to ME the great God Serapis, to this people, and great city. 
in To all which I may add, ſays Julian, the proofs you 
ce have of my kindneſs. Have you no ſenſe of that 
of MW bright ſun that ſhines upon you, that makes ſummer 
an and winter, graſs and plants to grow? And of the 
his moon that affords great advantages to your city? 
| * Dare you worſhip none of theſe Gods, but only 
he muſt believe in Jeſus, whom neither you not your 
>, WF fathers knew?” Theſe were the ſtrongeſt arguments 
ter Nee could adduce for Paganiſm ;. but they were too weak. - 
,o perſuade a Chriſtian People to renounce the ſervice of 
an he glorious God, who made ſun, moon and ſtars, to 
ive hom we are reconciled through Jeſus our bleſſed Re- 
nf. eemer, and to embrace the worſhip of dumb idols, to 
erve devils to their own eternal deſtruction. 


ph. | 55 


Finally, 


414 Means Julian wſed to reſtore Paganiſm. 
Finally, He tried all ſubtle arts to inſnare unwa 
Chriſtians to comply with Pagan ſuperſtition, to raise 
horror in their conſcience, or to undermine their reputa- 
tion. To this end, he uſed to place the images'of the 
Heathen Gods next to or behind his own, that when 
the people came, according to cuſtom, to do obeiſance 
to the one, they might do it to the other *. Thoſe 
who did it, he perſuaded to venture a little further 
Thoſe who diſcovered the cheat and refuſed, he charged 
with treaſon, and proceeded againſt them as delinquents, 
When the ſoldiers came at ſolemn times to receive their 
donatives, the ancient uſe was to throw a piece of frank- 
incenſe into the fire, in honour to the Gods: which tho? 
the Chriſtians deteſted, yet ſome ſurprized by an invete- 
rate cuſtom, did it; who being minded afterward of what 
they had done, horror ſeized their conſciences; they 
went to the Emperor, and threw back their donatives, 
publickly profeſſing themſelves Chriſtians, and defiring 
they might die, to give teſtimony to their religion. 
But he would not grant ſuch the honour of martyrdom, 
only he expelled them from the palace and the army. 
At other times he uſed to defile the fountains and ſprings 


in the market with hallowed water offered to his Gods, 
that ſo the Chriſtians could neither eat nor drink, but they 
muſt ſeem at leaſt to be partners in idolatry. The Chri- 
ſtians reſented this with juſt indignation. Fuventius and 
Maximus, two officers of the imperial guards, expreſs'd 
to the Emperor's face a juſt diſlike of his actions and of 
his Apoſtacy. Theſe are the things, ſaid they, which we 
lament and complain of at bome, and now in your preſence 
as the great blemiſhes of your reign. We were educated in 


Sons, and cannot but now be uncaſy, when we ſee all places 
full of abomination, and our very meat polluted with filthy 
ſacrifices, Julian, notwithſtanding his gravity and phi- 
loſophic compoſure, was fo nettled with this anſwer, that 
he commanded them to be firſt miſerably tortared, and 

then 

* Sozomen. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 17. 

. + Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 15. 
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with heathen ſacrifices, and ſprinkle all the fleſh and food 


true piety under thoſe excellent Princes Conſtantine and his 
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Chap. The Emperor Julians Life: Ar; 

then put to death; tho? he would not have it thought they 
; ſuffered as e for religion, but for their petulant car- 
riage to himſelt. | 
Seven or eight months Julian ſtaid at Conſtantinople, 
| uſing theſe methods to ſuppreſs Chriſtianity, and reſtore 
| Paganiſm. Having ſettled his ſecular affairs, he croſſed 
| the Helleſpont, and came to Peſſinus, a city of Galatia , 
were ftood an ancient temple dedicated to Rhea, or Ceres 
| the Mother of the Heathen Deities 3 the worſhip whereof 
he reſtored, and publiſhed an elegant oration, the work 
of one night , to her praiſe. Thence he paſſed through 
Cilicia, and came to Antioch, July Anno 362 f. He 
found the city almoſt wholly Chriftian, and the Pagan 
Rites generally neglected. However he went into the fa- 
mous temple of Apollo in Daphne, upon its famous an- 
mal feſtival, where inſtead of great crouds and magni- 
ficent oblations which he expected, he found neither the 
one nor the other. He thought the people ſtaid without, 
waiting his leave to come in: but the prieſt told him, 
There was no body attending, and that the city had provi- 
ded no manner of ſacrifice. He had only there one poor 


gooſe, which he bad brought from home to make an offering 
| WH 7 the deity. For theſe things, the Emperor ſharply ex- 
: poſtulated with the ſenate, telling them, That they had 
7 but a penny for any public or private ſacrifices 3 but they 
ſuffered their wives to enrich the Galileans, and throw away 
| their eſtates upon their poor, He intended to conſult the 
1 oracle about the ſucceſs of his affairs l. It was fituate in 
f a place called Daphne, in the ſuburbs of Antioch, where 
p was a delicate place, thick ſet with cypreſs and other 
0 trees, which in the feaſon afforded all manner of fruits and 
1 flowers, furniſhed with great variety of ſhady walks, 
Joining their buſhy heads, forbidding the approach of the 
i ſun to ſcorch thoſe who recreated themſelves there. It 
y was watered with cryſtal fountains and rivulets; a cool 
k wind playing through the trees added a natural harmony, 
; 1 3 BST, | 3 and 


* Libanius in Juliani necem, pag. 254 —300. 
I Juliani Oratio 5. in matrem Deorum, operum pag. 254 

＋ Juliani Miſopogon, operum pag. 362. | 

| Sozomen. Hiſt, Eccl. lib, 5. cap. 19. 
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he was at length diſmiſſed. Rufinus, who wrote the 


416 The Emperor Julian's Life. 
and delightful murmur : it was the uſual ſcene of the poets 
amorous fancies, and ſuch a temptation to intemperance 
and riot, as it was counted ſcandalous for a good man to 
be. there. Here was a ſtately temple built by Seleucus, 


father to Antiochus, who built Antioch, , dedicated to A. 
pollo Daphneus, who had a coſtly image within the tem. 


ps whence oracles were wont to be given. When Cal. 
us, Fulian's Brother, was created Cæſar, he reſided at 


_ Antioch, to ſecure the frontiers of the empire. He having 


a great veneration for the memory of Chriſtian Martyrs, 
reſolved to purge that place from the leud cuſtoms and 
Pagan ſuperſtitions which had been there practiſed; which 

e thought he could not do more effectually, than by 
building a Church over againſt Apollo's Temple, into 
which, ſo ſoon as finiſhed and dedicated, he cauſed St. Ba- 
bylass coffin to be tranſlated. The devil it ſeems liked 
not ſo near a neighbour, his preſence ſtriking him dumb“. 
3 finding the oracle did give him no anſwer, notwith- 

anding his coſtly ſacrifices, commanded the Chriſtians 
to remove Babylas's 5 ; and thereupon a great num- 
ber aſſembled, who brought it into the city in a ſolemn 
triumph, ſinging, Confounded be all they who worſhip 


graven images T. Thus did God give a teſtimony of the 


vanity of the Gentile Religion, and a reproof to the in- 


fidelity of the Emperor. Chry/oſtom ſays $, Julian wa: 


afraid to offer any indignity io the martyr*s aſhes, leſt ſome 
immediate judgment ſhould come upon him, as on his uncl 
Julian and Felix the treaſurer ; of whom we have already 
heard ||. : 2s I 

However, vexed with theſe hymns, he ordered Salli 
the Prefect to perſecute the Chriſtians, and many were 


apprehended and caſt into priſon. Among the reſt one 
- Theodorus a youth ** was caught in the ſtreets, and put on 


the rack, his fleſh torn with iron pincers, he was ſcourgel 
and beaten. ' When no torture could ſhake his conſtancy, 


| | eccle- 
* Chry ſoſtom. de S. Babyla, pag. 676. | 

T Socrat. lib. 3. cap. 18. Theodoret. Hiſt. lib. 3.cap. 10. Sozomen. 
lib, 5. cap. 19. ＋ De S. Babyla. See above pag. 49: 


* Socrat, lib. 3. cap. 18, Theodoret. lib. 3. cap. 11. Sozomen,. lib. 
cap. 20. | 
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eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, afterwards aſked this Theodorus, i in 104 
the midſt of his tortures he felt any pain? He told him *, bu 
That at firſt he was a little ſenſible 3 but that one, in ſhape 1 
of a young man, ſtood by him, obo gently wiped off the 1 
ſweat from his face, refreſhed bim with celd water, and uw. 

ſupported Bis ſpirit with conſolations, ſo as his ſufferings were 0 
pleaſant io bim. Heaven ſhewed diſpleaſure at the pro- 1 
ceedings of the Emperor; for while he was doing theſe 
things, the temple of Apollo in Daphne took fire, which 

in a few hours burned the ſacred image, and reduced the Is 
temple, excepting the walls and pillars, to aſhes 7. The \ By? 

Chriſtians aſcribe this to divine vengeance, the Gentiles 1 

impute it to the malice of the Chriſtians +; tho' the 

prieſts and wardens of the temple being racked to make 
them ſay ſo, could not be brought to ſay any more than, 

That it was fired by a light from heaven. Libanius, in an 

elegant diſcourſe, bewails the unhappy fate of this ſump- 

tuous building || : Chryſoſtom makes witty remarks upon 

It, | ; Fs | | 
Julian's ſpleen was further raiſed againſt the people of 

Antioch upon this occaſion 3 he had brought a train with 

him, enough to raiſe a ſcarcity, yet he cried down the 

price of all commodities below what they could be af- 
forded at. The traders brought nothing into the mar- FR 

kets, and a real famine enſued. Thismade the people 1 

mutiny, and according to the humour of the place they |. 


lampoon'd the Emperor with ſatyrical reflections, play- 
ing upon his long rough beard like a goat, that it was 
good for nothing but to make ropes of **. He at firſt 
vowed revenge, but in the mean time only repaid them 
with a tart ſatyr, called Miſopogon F, or, the Beard-hater z 
where he expoſes the luxury, intemperance, and other 
vicesof that people, That they were over. fond of X and K, 


| Chi 

* Socrar. lib. 3. cap. 18. Theodoret. Niſt.lib. 3. cap. 10. Sozomen. 
lib. 5. cap. 19. + Ibidem. 

+ A. Marcellinus, lib. 22. pag. m. 573. Suſpicabatur enim id Chri- 
ſtianos egiſſe, ſtimulatos invidia. 

} Monodia ſupra Apollinis fanum igni exuſtum. 

** Socrar. lib. 3. cap. 17. Sozomen. lib. 5. cap. 19. 
49)" 1 Extat in oper, Juliani, pag. 337 —371, Edit. 1696. 
Ib. 5+ V f | 
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418 The Emperor Julian's Life. 
Chi and Kappa, that is Chriſt and Conſtantine, and ha; 
ibeir ill-ordered magiſtracy neglected the common-wealth, 

Julian in his progreſs through the Eaft, ſtaid ſome time 
at Cz2/area, a populous city, where many Chriſtians in- 
habired ; who being zealous for their religion, had pul- 
led down the temples of Jupiter and Apollo, and had 
lately deſtroyed the temple of Fortune dedicated to the 
public genius of the city. This put him in a rage, ſo 
as to loſe all his patience ; he was diſpleaſed with the Gen- 
tiles of the place, that tho* few in number, they had not 
ventured their lives and fortunes in defence of theſe 
temples. What matter, ſaid he, tho one Gentile had 
diſpatched half a ſcore of Galileans |? He took away 
the charter of the city, reducing it to a village, not al- 
Towing it to bear the name of Cæſar; he ſeized on the 
revenues of the Church, both within and without the 
city, forcing the Chriſtians by racks and torments to make 
a diſcovery, and commanded the ſum of 300 pounds in 
gold, that is in our account 10800 J. Sterl. to be imme- 


diately paid to his exchequer, the clergy to be entred on ˖ 
the muſter-roll, to ſerve as Militia under the governour 
of the province, and the common people to be put un- . 
der tribute; ſwearing after all, That unleſs theſe temples 1 
Were immediately built, he would utterly deſtroy the place, c 
and not ſuffer a Gahlean to wear a head on his ſhoulders, a 
Perhaps he had been as good as his word, had not death d 
happily taken him off, at leaft Bail had run the hazard ti 
of going to the ſtake, Nazianzen expreſly ſays, The 
two had the bonour of the Cyclops, 10 be reſerved laſt 0 Ml P 


puniſhment, that upon Julian's triumphant return from Per- 
fia, they might fall a victim to his deities & While he lay 
at Cæſarea, he ſent parties up and down the country to 
eject Biſhops, and take poſſeſſion of their Churches; one 
part of them came to Nazianzum, where the commander 
peremptorily required the Church, that the elder Gre 
gory had not long before built, to be delivered to him: 
but the good old man ſtoutly oppoſed him, daily _ 4 
ne ; . bling 

* Sozomen. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 4. 


+ Nazianz. in Julian, Orat. 1. pag. m. 612. 
+ Nazianz. pag. m. 651, Orat. 2. in Julian. 


'Tis reported by Theodoret |, That Julian finding him- 
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bling the people to public prayers; and in the iſſue the 
officer, for his own ſafety, was fain to retire, and ſurceaſe 
his command. * 8 
Julian departed from Antioch with his army in the be- 


jou of March. At his going he let the people 


now how much he reſented the affronts done him, and 
by a fatal prognoſtication ſaid he ſhould ſee them no more. 
Libanius, to reproach them, aſked a Chriſtian School- 
maſter *, hat the carpenter*s ſon was now doing? thus 
deriding our Saviour. The man replied, The God who 
made the world, whom you mock, is making a coffin for 
your maſter Julian. The Emperor marched on to Edeſſa, 
but would not enter the city, becauſe it was all inhabited 
by Chriſtians. He came toCarre a city in Meſopotamia, 
April 18. where he entred the Pagan Temple, and per- 
formed many ſecret execrable rites ; which being finiſh- 
ed, he ſealed up the doors, and ſet a guard on them; 
giving orders that none ſhould open them till his return. 
When they were broke open upon the news of his death, 
there was found a woman hanging by the hair of the 
head, her hands extended, and her belly ript up, that a 
preſage of ſucceſs might be had by inſpecting her liver F. 
The like ſeems to have been done at Antioch, where many 
cheits were found in the palace filled with dead mens ſkulls; 
and ſeveral dead bodies hid in the wells; which were no 
doubt the engines and monuments of his diabolic divina- 
tion. 1 1 

In the middle of ſummer, he came within ſight of the 
Perſian Army, and had a hopeful proſpect of victory; 
when venturing too far, without his armour, he was on 
a ſudden ſtruck with a horſeman's lance $, which grazing 
on his arm, paſſed in at his fide, and went to the lower 
lap of the liver. The lance being two-edged, he cut his 
fingers while he ſtrove to pull it out; and fainting with the 
loſs of blood and ſpirits, he ſunk down on his horſe's neck. 


* 


ſe 


* Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 23. 

+ Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 26, 27. 
+ A. Marcellinus, lib. 25. pag. m. 601. 

| Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 25. 
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420 Julians Death. | 
ſelf mortally wounded, took a handful of his blood, and 
throwing it up into the air, cried, Thou haſt overcome, O 
Galilean! Sozomen fays *, He threw up his blood into the 
air, as looking to Chriſt, and accuſing him as author of his 
death. His wounds being found dangerous, he was laid 
on a target, and carried into his tent, where he died 
about midnight, June 26. A. D. 363, in the 32d year 
of his age, when he had not reigned full two years. Li- 
banius ought not to have reproached the Chriſtians as kil- 
ling him by treachery F, which calumny Sozomen re- 
futes k. Even Ammianus Marcellinus, a Pagan, who was 
preſent at the fight, ſays || *tis uncertain who did it; and 


Futropius another Pagan, and at that time alſo in the 


battle, ſays, Hoſtili manu interfectus eſt **, he was killed 
by the hand of an enemy. He was a Prince ſuperſtitions 
rather than religious, of a nimble ſatyrical wit, loved to 
talk much, affected to be flattered; was ſkilled in profane 
learning, diligent in his ſtudies, ſo as when he had im: 
ployed the day in buſineſs, he would ſpend the night in 
reading and writing. He defended Paganiſm, with his 
ſword and with his pen. To give him his due, had not 
his memory been ſtained with Apoſtacy from the beſt re- 
ligion that ever was, and with an implacable hatred to the 
Chriſtians, he had been one of the beſt Princes that ever 
managed the Roman Empire. Even Eutropius ſays Tt; 
He was too great a perſecutor of the Chriſtian Religion, yet 
ſo as to abſtain from blood: which laſt part is not altogether 
true. In the good providence of God, his death reſtored 
health and ſafety to the Chriſtian World. Had he re- 
turned victorious from the Perſian expedition, the Chri- 
ſtians might have felt the utmoſt effects of his ſeverity, 
for it was what he threatned 3 and if he had prolonged 
his reign many years, he might have reduced Chriſtianity 
to a very low ebbin all human appearance. Tis no won. 
der then if Chriſtians entertained the news of his death 
with triumph and joy; their Churches were filled with 


I | hymns 
* Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 6.cap. 2. : 
+ Libanius in Juliani necem; pag. 324. + Lib. 6. cap:2. 
p Lib. 25. pag. m. 6or. * Eutrop. lib. 10. F§. penult. 


++ Ibid. Nimius Chriſtiana Religionis inſectator, perinde tamen u 
eruore abſtineret. e 
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Chap. 4. The Life of the Emperor Jovian. 422 
i hymns and thankſgivings, and their houſes with great 
: feaſts and rejoicings. At Antioch the people inſulted 
Maximus the philoſopher and magician, who had blown 
up Julian in his folly and cruelty, crying out, yatiis 
now become, O thou fooliſh Maximus, of all thy oracles and 
divinations? God and his Chriſt have overcome *. 


Upon Julian's death, Fovian was by the ſuffrage of 
the army ſaluted Emperor. He was Primicerius of the 
domeſtical protectors, or Captain-Genera] of the impe- 
rial guard, a refolute Chriſtian, For when Julian pub- 
Hſhed an edict F, That the army ſhould either ſacrifice, 
or diſband, he offered to lay down his commiſſion : but 
the Emperor knowing him to be a perſon too valuable to 
be eaſily parted with, ordered him to continue his com- 
mand, | 

Upon the acclamations of the ſoldiers ſaluting Zovian 
Emperor, he told them, That for his part he was a Chri- 
ſtian, and could not take upon him the command of an army, 
trained up in the principles of the deceas'd Emperor; be could 
not expect the divine protection, or any ſucceſs by their arms. 
To this they almoſt unanimouſly replied , You ſball 
reign over Chriſtians ;, the eldeſt of us were trained up under 
the diſcipline of Conſtantine, thoſe that are next in order, 
under the inſtructions of Conſtantius; as for the late Empe- 
ror, bis reign was ſo ſhort, it could not make any deep im- 
preſſions upon the minds of men. On this afiurance he took 
the government upon him, and made peace with the 
Perſians on the beſt terms his circumſtances could afford. l 
Eutropius ſays ||, It was a neceſſary, but diſbonourable 1 
peace, having delivered ap ſome part of the empire, which 
no man ever did for 1118 Years before; that is, from the 
building of Rome or foundation of that monarchy, But 1 
am concerned now to account for the Propagation of 
Chriſtianity, and Overthrow of - Paganiſm, not tie 
affairs of the empire, which by Julian's unwary expe- 
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Breviarium Rom. Hiſt. lib. 10. cap. ult. 


L * Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. Cap. 27, 28. . | 
It, | + Socrat. Hiſt. lib. 3. cap. 22. | | | | 
men i - + Theodorer, Hiſt. lib. 4. cap. 1. Socrat. Hiſt, lib, 3. cap. 22. 8 
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dition againſt Perſia, were put into contuſion, and this 


ce made neceſſary. 
Indeed the grief of the Pagans for the death of J. 
lian, was doubled by the election of Fovian, whoſe zeal 
for Chriſtianity they were too well aſſured of; and there- 
fore in all places they traduced him with lampoons and 
ſatyrs . He began his reign with the care of religion, 
and wrote immediately to the governours of the provin- 
ces over the empire, to open the Churches, and diligently 
attend the ſolemnities of divine worſhip, and let his ſub- 
Jets know, that the Chriſtian Religion was the only way 
of ſalvation. He reſtored to the ſeveral Churches the 
gifts and revenues, and to the clergy their privileges and 
immunities which Julian had taken from them ; parti- 
cularly he reſtored the yearly allowance of corn which 
Conſtantine the Great had ſettled upon the Church; but 
becauſe a dearth and ſcarcity then raged, he was obliged 
to cut off two thirds of that allowance, promiſing to re- 
ſtore it as ſoon as the famine was over . He alſo recal- 


led all the Biſhops and other eccleſiaſtic perſons who had 


been baniſhed for their religion, and particularly Atha- - 


#aſius||. He ſupported the Homo-ouſtan or Orthodox Faith, 
and ordered the canons of the council of Nice to be ob- 
ſerved *, the pagan temples to be ſhut up, and the pub- 
lic ſacrifices to be taken away; whereupon the prieſts 
crept into corners, and the very philoſophers were ſo 
frighted, that they laid aſide the Pallium, and wore the 
common habit FF 3 yet he kindly entertained the phi- 
loſophers wherever he came; and by an edict gave every 
man leave to ſerve God in his own way 4, which is to be 
underſtood not of the public, but of the private exerciſe 
of religion. The Gentiles were now under the hatches, 
and all their cry is for gentleneſs and moderation, leaving 
men to the liberty of their conſcience |||: but this 
would not paſs with them ; when they had the upper- 


hand, 
# Suidas in voce Tetavos, I Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 4. cap. 4+ 
+ Theod. ubi jupra. | Theod. lib. 4. cap. 2. 8 
** Socrates, Hiſt. lib. 3. cap. 24. ++ Ibidem. 


++ Themiſtius, Orar. 12. pag. 278. 
i Libaniusde templis, & in Julianjnecem, pag. 290. 
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Chap. 4. The Death of the Emperor Jovian. 42 
hand, then they tempted the Chriſtians to Apoſ acy by 
barbarous ſeverities. The Emperor alſo emitted a? - 
whereby it was made a capital crime to raviſh the c:3{-- 

crated virgins, or to attempt to marry them. This ſ ns 

to have been occaſioned by the looſeneſs of the late times, 

when many of theſe virgins had been ſeduced to ſuch leud 

practices. This law bears date February 19. and the 
year of the conſuls coincides with the 364th of the 

Chriſtian Tra. 72 

This good Emperor died ſoon after, in his return 

from Antioch to Conſtantinople, at Dadaſtana a village in 
the confines of Galatia and Biihynia, having ſupped on 
poiſonous muſhrooms, or being choaked with the ſmoak 


er ee ET om 
— — — — — — 


of coals, or the damp of a new-plaiſtered room F. How- - 


ever, he was found dead on his bed, after he had reigned 
| not full eight months, in the 33d year of his age. He 
was a valuable Prince, whoſe reign, if it had been longer, 
would haye probably rendred the condition both of 
Church and State very proſperous. Theodoret has this 
reflection upon this event t, The great God ſhews us good 
things, and for our ſins ſoon takes them away, to diſcover 
how great mercies he is ready to give, and how unworthy we 


are of them, that he may thus engage us to a beiter and more 
holy life. | 


The army marched to Nice, and there elected Valen- 
tinian Emperor. He was a tribune of the Salarii, a 
man of ſpirit and courage, who had ſuffered for his reli- 
gion under Julian. Upon this occaſion, by virtue of his 
office he was bound to attend the Emperor, when he went 
to offer ſacrifice in the temple, where the prieſts ſtood 
ready at the door, with branches in their hands, to ſprin- 
kle holy water on thoſe that entred in: ſome drops there- 
of fell on Valentinian, who ſtruck the prieſt a box on the 
ear, in the Emperor's preſence, counting himſelf pol- 
luted, not purged by that luſtration, and tearing off 
that part of his garment, upon which the water had 

ACS - fallen, 

Codex Theodoſii, lib. 9, tit. 25. 1. 2. 


+ Sozomen. lib. 6. cap. 6. SQ9cratcs, lib. z. cap. uit, 
+ Hiſt, Eccl. lib, 4. cap. 4: | 
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fallen, threw it away. Julian raged to ſee his Religion 
affronted, yet not willing to give Valentinian the honour 
of martyrdom, found another fault with him, and ba- 
niſhed him to Melitena, a deſolate town in Armeniz 
This is atteſted by the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians who wrote 
about that time *. He returned in the beginning of Jo- 
vian's reign. Upon his election, meſſengers were im- 
mediately diſpatched to Ancyra, to carry him the wel. 
come news, and conduct him to Nice, where the ſol- 
diers proclaimed him Emperor; withal requiring that 
e would take a partner into the Empire. He aniwered, 
It was in. your power, gentlemen, 10 make me Emperir 
but being ſo, it is my part to command. However, within 
a month he aſſumed his brother Valens to be his Col- 
legue: Which, ſays Theodoret T, I wiſh be had mt 
N „ hut his errors in dorine were not then known. To 
his brother he allotted Aſia and Egypt, reſerving the 
Empire in Europe to himſelf, To make their Govern: 
ment acceptable in the beginning thereof, they emitted 
a general toleration, enacting +, That every one might 
worſhip God according to the rite of that Religion wherein 
they had been educated, and that no man ſhould be com 
pelled to this or that way of worſhip, but all left to a free 
and unconſtrained choice; and that divination by ſacrifices 
ould not be hindred. They are ſufficiently cried up by 
pagan writers, for this || : But the Chriſtians complain **, 
that under Valens, in the Eaſt, the Bacchanalia, and 
Feaſts of Ceres were openly kept, the prieſts running 
like mad-men through the country, and that he was 
only an Enemy to the orthodox obſervers of the apoſto- 
lic doctrine. Indeed Valens ſupported the Arian party, 
and oppreſſed the aſſerters of the orthodox doctrine of 
the council of Nice; but to explain chis, is not my pre- 
ſent buſineſs. 
his general toleration to both Chriſtians and Pagans, 
the Emperors by degrees began to reſtrain, with reſpect 


0 


* Socrates, lib. 4. cap. 1. S07.0m. lib. 6. cap. 6. Theodoret. lib. 3. 
cap. 16. lib. 4. cap. 7 4 Theodorer. lib. 4. cap. 5. + Cod. The- 
odofii, lib. 9. tit. 16.legeg. - {| Am. Marcellinus,lib. 30. pag. m. 665. 
dym machus, lib. 10. epiſt. 54. wy Theod. Hiſt, lib, . cap. 24. 


Chap. 4. Propagation of Chriſtianity. 425 
ion to the latter. For by a law publiſhed in the firſt year 
our of their reign *, they ſeized the farms and revenues be- 
ba- longing to the heathen temples. They had been taken 
nid. away by Conſtantine and his ſons, but reſtored by Julian, 
Ote and were now annexed to the Emperor's private patri- 
mony. By another law, they prohibit night ſacrifices , 
charms and magic divinations, and ordered, that my 


vel perſon convicted thereof ſhould be puniſhed. They took 
ſol- care, that no Chriftian, under any pretence whatſo- 
hat ever + ſhould be condemned to the gladiatory ſports, as 
ed, diſhonourable to the Chriſtian name. Whereas the 


Gentiles were now fain to guard their temples by ſoldiers 


Ir; 
hin to prevent their being inſulted, the Emperors ordered, 
-ol- That no judge or officers ſhould command Chriſtians upon 
not that ſervice ||, under pain of loſing life and eſtate. Theſe 
To laws are directed to Symmachus the Provoſt of Rome, and 
the are judged to bear date A. D. 365. 
n- By theſe proceedings pagan ſuperſtition declined apace; 
ted but they uſed all the arts they could, to keep up the 
abt ſpirits of their ſinking party : they improved the public 
ein toleration as far as poſſible; and ſince Valens heartily 
2 eſpouſed and ſpent the ſtrength of his ſeverity againſt the 
Free Catholics, that is, the ſupporters of the doctrine of 
2 the council of Nice, in oppoſition to Arius, the Pagans 
by grew every day more bold and impudent, till he was 
by, forced to make it capital for any, either in public or 
ind private, by night or by day, to exerciſe any art of divi- 
ing nation, or conſult them that did ſo. The occaſion of the 
vas law was thus: The molt eminent pagan philoſophers at 
bo- that time were grieved at the flouriſhing ſtate of Chri- 
ty, ſtianity, and propagation thereof: they grew weary of 
of Valenfs government, and longed for an Emperor of 
re- their own Religion ** ; they ſecretly confederated with 
ſome great perſons at court, and officers of the army, 
ns, and tried by methods of divination who was like to ſuc- 
ect ceed him in the Empire. To this end a wooden Tripos, 
t9 4 ST — 
3. * Cod. Theod. lib. 10. tit. 1. 1. 8. + Ibid. lib. 9. tit. 16. 1.7, 8. 
he- + Ibid. tit. 40. 1. 8. {| Ibid. lib. 16. tir. 1. 1. 1. 
65. *Sozomen. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 6. cap. 35. Socrates, lib. 4. Cap. 19. 
. Amm, Marcellinus, lib. 29. pag. m. 45. & foquencibus OO 
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made of Laurel, was prepared and conſecrated with 
magic charms, and placed in the middle of a room 
perfumed with Arabian ſpices : the charger on which it 
was ſet, had on the brim the twenty four letters of the 


alphabet; a perſon came incloathed in linen, and ſhaked | 


a magical ring hanging on a curtain about the end of 
the charger ; the letters which the ring preſented or 
inted out, were GEOA, whereupon thoſe who ſtood 
y: ſaid the oracle intended Theodorys, a learned man of 
quality, but a pagan, whom they deſired to be advanced 
to the Empire. The whole affair being diſcovered to 
the Emperor, he, in aſtoniſhment and paſſion, ordered 


ſtrict inquiry to be made into it. Theodorus was beheaded, 


the maker of the Tripos burnt alive, and the reſt con- 
cerned in the conſult were exquiſitely tortured ; whoſe 


tortures and ſevere uſage may be ſeen at large in Ammi- 


anus Marcellinus*,, All pagan philoſophers who came 


to hand, were ſure to be executed. Valens the Em- 
peror, who was always cruel, became in this caſe outra- 


geous, a fringed cloak being then a ſufficient evidence of 
a magician and conjurer. Maximus, Fulian's maſter, a 


celebrated philoſopher, (to whom the Emperor owed 


an old grudge, for an affront done him in Juliau's time,) 
being now charged as privy to the plot, was carried to 
Epheſus, the place of his nativity, and there beheaded 7. 
Above others, his fury was provoked againſt ſuch whoſe 
names began with theſe four letters O, E, O, A, whether 
called Theodorus, Theodotus, Theodoſius, Theodolus, or 


the like, theſe he cauſed to be put to death wherever 


they were found. Many changed their names, to avoid 
the danger. Yet God ordered the great Theodoſius to 
eſcape the danger, and ſucceed in the empire, as an 
uſeful inſtrument to averthrow Paganiſm, and promote 


the good of the Chriſtian Church. Valens alſo ordered 


books of magic, or any other curious and unlawful 


art, to be ſearched for; which being piled upon heaps, 


were publickly burned. Ammianus Marcellinus ſays t, 


I fo 


* Tbidem. + Eunapius de vitis Philoſophorum, in vita Maxi- 


mi, pag. m. 106, + Lib. 29. pag. m. 646. 
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þ great Ferror then ſeized men, that many in the eaſtern 


provinces did burn their libraries. | 

In the welt Valentinian carried toward the pagans with 
a more eaſy hand. He granted the provincial prieſts, 
who ſuperintended a whole province, that they ſhould be free 
from the burden of civil offices, and enjoy the ſame privileges 


with perſons of quality, not to be racked or tortured, and 


to have the dignity conferred upon them as the reward of 
their care. The time when this law was enacted, ap- 
pears by the date of the conſuls, to coincide with June 27. 
A. D. 371. He alſo took care about the players, who 
acted at the public ſports and theatres, a trade forbid- 
den by the canons of the Church, that ꝶ in caſe of immi- 
nent danger of death, they might, upon their repentance 
and earneſt deſire, be admitted to the ſacraments, that 
is, to Baptiſm and the Euchariſt, provided this was done 
by allowance of the preſidents of the Church, and in- 


| ſpection of the civil magiſtrate, 


About the year 372, Mavia Queen of the Saracens, 
a people who then inhabited thoſe parts of Arabia which 
lie next to Egypt, being at war with the Romans, and 
like to be very troubleſome, an embaſſy was ſent to her 
for peace; which ſhe accepted, upon condition they 
would ordain and ſend Moſes, who lived a monaſtic life 
in the neighbourhood, a man famous for miracles and 
piety, as a biſhop to her country. This being eaſily 
agreed to, Moſes is ſent for to Alexandria, where he re- 
fuſed to be ordained by Lucius, whom the Arians had 
thruſt into that See, ſoon after the death of Athanaſius, 
laying, His hands were polluted by the blood of the ſaints. 
He therefore betogk himſelf ro the catholic biſhops 
who lived in exile, and having from their hands received 
ordination, he went to the Saracens country, the greater 
part whereof he converted to the profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian faith. This work was afterward carried on to 
greater perfection, when Zocomos, one of the heads of 
the principal tribes, was baptized, and brought over 
his people to the faith, after the birth of a Son, which 

| | 8 


Codex Thead, lib. 12. tit. x, lib. 75. 
1 Ibid. lib. 15. tit. 7. l. 14. 
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42 Lives of the Emperors : 
A religious monk aſſured him he ſhould have, if he would 
embrace Chriſtianity. The eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians have 
all the ſubſtance of the ſtory , but Sozomen moſt fully. 

Chriſtianity made a further progreſs among the nor. 
thern nations, eſpecially with the Goths, who then dwelt 
upon the river Dancw : for Phritegernus, one of their 
Princes, having by the aſſiſtance that Valens lent to him, 
gained a conſiderable victory againſt Athanaricus, ano- 
ther of the Princes, he, in gratitude to the Emperor, 
and as a firm mark of his friendſhip, entertained the 
Chriſtian Religion among his people T. The Arian; 
being at this time the only powerful faction at court, 
took this opportunity ts introduce their own opinions 
among the Goths, tho' they had taken root there ſome 
time before, by means of Upbilas their Biſhop, who was 
the firit that is ſaid to have found the Gothic letters, and 
tranſlated the Bible into their language. OE 

In the mean time, Valens miſerably haraſſed the or- 


thodox defenders of the doctrine of the council of Nice 


againſt the Arians, purſuing them with incredible vio- 
lence. Themiſtius, a pagan philoſopher, did plead their 
cauſe before the Emperor, ſaying ||, His Highneſs mut 
not think much of the difference of opinions among Chriſtians: 


it was very inconſiderable if compared with the multitude 


and confuſion of opinions among the Gentiles, which were 
above boo. Perhaps God was delighted with ſuch a va: 
riety of ſentiments, ſince it tended to beget in the minds of 
men a greater reverence of the Divine Majeſty, when they 
found the knowledge of theſe things ſo deep, as no human 


capacity could comprehend it. The Emperor was fo far 


foftned by this diſcourſe, that he changed the puniſh- 


ment of men in ſacred office from death to baniſhment. 


Valentinian died in the Weſt, November 17. A. D. 375: 
Tis ſaid of him, that he was a Prince of great parts, 
but his anger was almoſt a madneſs; as appears by 
ſome of the laſt paſſages of his life. For the Sauromats 
| . | having 


* Socrates, lib. 4. cap. 36. 'Theod. Hiſt. lib. 4. cap. 23. Rufin. lib. ?. 
cap. 6. Sozomen, lib. 6. cap 38. 

+ Sozomen. lib. 6. cap. 37. Socrates, lib. 4. cap. 33. 

Apud Socratem in Fiſt, Eccl, lib. 4. cap. 32. 


Chap.4. Valentinian and Valens. 429 
having made incurſions into ſome parts of the Empire, 
and being informed of the preparations he made againſt 
them, they ſent an embaſſy for peace. He was ſur- 
priſed at the Embaſſadors mean appearance; but when 
ne underſtood they were the moſt noble men which that 
nation could afford, he cried, The condition of the Ro- 


mans was very unhappy, to be troubled with the rebellion 


of ſo unworthy a people; and did fall into ſuch a rage, 


as the violence of his paſſion broke an artery in his body, 


of which he ſoon died, having reigned eleven years and 
ſome months. Valens ſurvived ſcarce three years , being 


| defeated by the Gotbs. His men on their flight put him 
in a little cottage, to which the enemy ſet fire and burnt 


him, and thoſe that were with him, in the goth year of 


his age, and of our Lord 378. His reign for the moſt 


part was indulgent to the Pagans, and ſevere to Catholic 
Chriſtians, | 


Upon the death of theſe two brothers, the govern 
ment reſted in the hands of the two ſons of Valentinian; 
Gratian, who had already reigned twelve, and Valenti- 
nian junior, Who had reigned three years, they being ad- 
mitted when very young to bear the title of Emperors. 
Gratian being attacked by the Goths and Germans, and 
having little aſſiſtance from his brother, who was but 
about ten years of age, found himſelf obliged to take 
in a partner for the eaſtern Empire. The perſon elected 
was Theodoſius a Spaniard, ſon to an excellent officer of 
that name, whom Valens put to death in Africa, tho? 
he had delivered him from the Tyranny of Firmus. He 
had already given great proofs of his conduct and valour. 
Every body approved the choice, and he was inveſted 
with the purple at Sirmich, in the 43d year of his age, 
A.D: 399. | 

The Giles had enjoyed the peaceable exerciſe of 
their Religion for a conſiderable time, having met with 
little or no interruption ſince the reign of Conſtantius, 
chat is, for about the ſpace of twenty years. The firſt 


wo 


* Sozomen.lib. 6. cap. 36. 


cap. 33, Amm. Marcel. lib, 31, pag, m. 678, 679, 


+ Ibid. cap. 40. Socrates, lib. 4. 
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two years of Theodoſius's government being almof 
wholly taken up with wars, wherein he routed the Goth; 
in Thracia, and other enemies to the Empire, the 
Pagans then had their temples open, and the freedom of 
their old rites and ceremonies, fo as many began to re. 
turn to their old ſuperſtitions. Others meeting with 
cruel uſage in the reign of Valens, when the perſecution 
againſt the orthodox was carried on by the joint con- 
currence of Arians, Fews and Gentiles, took ſhelter in 
their eld Religion, in ſo far as the Emperor found it 
neceſſary to reſtrain this wicked practice by a law, dated 
A. D. 381 *, That they who apoſtatized from Chriſti- 
anity to Paganiſm, ſhould loſe all power of making a 
Will, «which was ever counted the great privilege of a 
Roman, ſo as none of his friends could be the better for 
any thing he left behind him; which Theodofius and Va- 


lentinian II. explained and ratified by many ſubſequent 
acts, extending it to particular perſons and things +, 


About the end of the tame year he prohibited +, under 
pain of proſeription, all divinatory ſacrifices, either. by day 
or by night, and that none ſhould approach the temples fur 
any ſuch purpoſe ; adding, That God is Io be worſhipped 
with pure and chaſte prayers, not with execrable charms and 
conjurations. The Chriſtians improved theſe laws, ſo as 
-temples both in city and country were aſſaulted; and 


. Zofimus complains||, That the Pagans were not able to liſi 


up their eyes to the heavens, and pay their devotion 1 
the planets, without danger of their beads, Among the 
reſt there was a curious Pantheon richly adorned with 
abundance of ſtatues and images of the Gods, in the 
province of Oſrobene at Edeſſa, that was ſhut up: but 
upon the Gentiles complaint at court, repreſenting the 
city was thereby prejudiced, who were wont there to 
keep their public meetings and annual feſtivals{ where 
in they offered up prayers for the ſafety of /the life of 
the Emperor, it was granted that it ſhould ſtand open 
for theſe uſes, and the Images ſhould remain by way of 

© ornament, 


* Cod. Theod. lib. 16. tit. 7. 1. 1. 
x Ibidem, lib. 2, 35 4. 


+ Ibidem, tit. 10. |. 7. 
| Zotimaus, lib. 4. pag. 758. | 
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4 
1 
1 
(3 


{ omament, but that no -ſacrifices ſhould be offered in | 
bs i. 5 ; 
e r In the Weſt Gratian was zealous againſt the Pagans. | 

of He refuſed the pontifical habit, and the title of Portifex 1 
e. Maximus , tho' that title is ſometimes given him in an- | 
th cient inſcriptions. But he was ſoon after this murdered if 
mn dy the tyrant Maximus, who was afterward defeated by 8 
n. Theodoſius, and his head cut off. Stk. 1 
in The following year Symmachus a Pagan was madePro- by 
It voſt of Rome. Soon after his election he framed an ad- 1 
ed dreſs to the Emperor, where, with all the ſubtilties of if 
i- vit and eloquence, he did plead the cauſe of his reli- 1 
* gion before Valentinian II. beſeeching him to reſtore their [1 
A ancient rites, and particularly that the altar of victory, [i 
or which was placed in the Capitol, as ſome ſay, or ra- 

- WE ther in the Senate-houfe, and being moveable, was 


carried wherever the ſenate aſſembled, being taken away 


Te by the preceding Emperors, might be reſtored ; and 
ler that the ſalary formerly allowed the veſtal virgins, who 
lay were ſeven in number, might be returned, and that it 
for might be lawful for any to beſtqy what legacies they 


pleafed upon them. This addreſs was happily encoun- 
tered, anſwered and baffled 7 the eloquent and learned 
h 


as Ambroſe biſhop of Milan. e papers are too long to 
ind be here inferted, but may be ſeen in Ambroſe's works ||, 
liff and are handſomely engliſhed by Dr. Cave +. 
't The Pagans in the Eaft, notwithſtanding the laws to 
the the contrary, could not be reſtrained from tampering 
ih with Aruſpices, Augurs, Magicians, and the reſt of that 
the tribe; which obliged Theodo/7us to quicken the execution 
but of the law, by making it capital for any perſon, either 
the upon any preſent occurrence, or for knowing any fu- 
to ture event, to conſult divinatory ſacrifices **, The re- 
re- 


ſcript is directed to Cynegius the Pretorian Prafect in 
the Eaſt, to whom the Emperor committed the care of 
aboliſhing Paganiſm in thoſe parts +#, and particularly in 
. Egypt, 
Cod. Theodofii, tit. 10. l. 8. + Zoſimus, lib.4. pag. 761. 

| Ambrolii operum tom. 2. epiſt. 30. pag. m. 113,——121. 

+ Life of Ambroſe, pag. 375. 390. | | 

*# Cod. Theod. lib. 16, tit. 10. l. 9. | 
t Zoſimus, lib. 4. pag. 762. 
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432 Lives of the Emperors | 
Egypt, whither he ſent him A. D. 387, impowering him 
to ſhut up or demoliſh the Heathen Temples. Tho 
Cynegius made ſome progreſs, yet he left the main work 
imperfect, dying next year. But the deſign was carried 
2 and Theophilus biſhop of Alexandria was very zealous 

GFR: | 7 © | 57 
There was at Alexandria an ancient and famous Tem. 
ple dedicated to Serapis, whom ſome take to be the ſame 
with Pluto, and how this idol was brought to Alexandria 
at firſt, we have a more full account in Tacitus * ; which 


Temple is deſcribed by Ryfinus ꝶ, and other eccleſiaſty 


hiſtorians ||, as one of the moſt rich and magnificent in 
the world. Eunapius a Pagan ſays +, It was one of the fineſ 
in the univerſe, to which an innumerable multitude from all 
parts of the earth did reſort. This Temple, Theophilus had 
begged of the Emperor, deſigning to turn it to a Church, 
His defire being granted, workmen were employed to 
clear the rubbiſh, who found many dark vaults and cel- 
Jars, the ſecret receptacles of the hidden rites and my- 
ſeries of Paganiſm, out of which they brought many 
obſcene and deteſtable Priapus's, and other abominable 
images, which they publickly expoſed to the ſcorn and 


deriſion of the people. This provoked the Gentile 


beyond meaſure, ſo as they gathered into a body ; and 
tho* they were the leſſer number, yet armed with rage 
and fury, they broke in upon the Chriſtians, wounded 
many, Liled others, and flying to the temple garriſon'd 
themſelves in it. They had taken ſome Chriſtians pr: 
ſoners, whom they forced to do ſacrifice, or upon their 
refuſal put them to death with new and exquilite torture, 
The party was headed by Olympias, a pretended philoſo- 
pher. Several eſſays were made by the magiſtrates to 
bring them to reaſon, but in vain 3 nothing was heard 
out of the temple but a confuſed noiſe. The magiſtrates 
were forced to ſend an account of what had happened 
to the Emperor, which frighted the Pagans, wy 

| e + 


* Taciti Annalium lib.4. cap. 83, 84. 

+ Rufin. lib. 2. cap. 22,23. e 

þ Theodorer. lib. 5. cap. 22. cap. 16. Sozomen, lib, 7. cap. 15. 
+ De Vitis Philoſophorum, pag. m. 72, 


\ 
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ſereral of them run to lurking-places, as Helladins and. 
Ammonius, by whom Socrates ſays he was taught letters 
when very young. Theodoius, according to the ſweets 
neſs of his nature, reply*d, As for the Chriſtians who had 
been killed in the ſcuffle, they were happy, being crowned 
with martyrdom. As to their murderers, he reſolved to par- 
don them, hoping that ſo much clemency might become an 
effetual argument for their converſion. But the templ:s 
which had been the occaſion of this diſorder, ſhould be pulled 
dyn to the ground, and had directed Theophilus to ſze bis 
orders obeyed. The Chriſtians entertained this letter with 
acclamations; the Gentiles diſperſed. Then Theophilus, 
accompanied with Monks, aſſiſted by the Auguſtal Pres 
, and ſome of the Roman army, ſet about the exe- 
cution of his orders. The temple they wholly demo- 
liſhed. In the walls -they found hieroglyphics, which 
ſome Chriſtians ſaid were the ſign of the croſs, and o- 
thers, that when theſe were found the temple would come 
o an end T. Many of the Pagans abandoned their idols, 
and embraced Chriſtianity. Within the circumference 
of the great building, ſtood a chappel ſupported b 
rich marble pillars; the walls were overlaid with gold, 
and that defended by a cover of brafs. In this chappel 
ſtood the image of Serapis, ſo large, as with one hand 
he touched the one, and with another he covered the o- 
ther ſide of the temple, with many rich devices to delude 
the people. They had a traditiqn, that if any man did 
but touch the image, the earth would immediately open, 
the heavens be diſſolved, and all things go to confuſion; 
But a Chriſtian ſoldier, not fearing the prediction, with 
a halbert cut down the jaws of the image, and found no 
other dreadful effects enſue than an army of mice, which 
did fly out at the breach. Then they cut him limb 
from limb, and burnt him in the ſtreets of the city, and 
Wis trunk with ſolemnity in the amphitheatre, Eunapius 
Wlaments the fate of this place, and fays ||, The demo- 

| 4 | liſhing 
* Socrates, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. . cap. 16. + Ibid, caps 17. | 
|| De vitis Philoſophorum, pag. m. 73, 75, 
Vo I. I. | Ff 5 
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the Gods his wife ſhould come and ſpend that night in 


the reproach of Paganiſm ; and their temples with thei 
idols were brought to a ſhameful end, 


lifhirg thereof in the reign of Theodoſins, was hike what the 


fables report of the giants fighting againſt the Gods.——— Fe 


blames the Monks, who counted ib religion to deſtroy thoſe 
boly places, ſaying, They appeared men, but lived like hogs, 
Theſe reflections ſhew the grief of the Pagans for the 
lofs of their idols. The time was now come that the 


Prophet Jſaiah ſpeaks of ||, That a man fhall caſt his idols 


of ſelver and gold, which they made for themſelves to wor- 
ſhip, to the moles and to the batls,: and the idols he ſhall 
utterly aboliſh. | 


The mother temple being thus out of the way, the 


reſt followed more eafily. The Pagan temples and 
images at Alexandria being overturned, the folly and im- 
piety committed by the prieſts about them was laid 
open. One inſtance thereof is remarkable. Tyranms, 
a prieſt of the temple of Saturn, famous for giving ora. 
cles, had his temple frequented by perfons of the beſt 
rank. When he had a mind to corrupt any of their 
wives, he would tell the husband, it was the pleaſure of 


devotions at the temple. The lady“ being dreſſed to ad- 
vantage, and night being come, the doors were lock*d faſt 
upon her; and while ſhe was intent upon her devotion, 
the prieſt by ſecret conveyances crept into the old worn 
eaten image of Saturn, through which he ſpake to her as 
if it had been the God himſelf : And having thus pre- 
pared her, by unſeen cords put out the lights, and then 
coming forth feized upon the affrighted lady, and drey 
her into leud embraces. This trade he had driven many 
ere till meeting with a chaſte lady, who knew hm 
y his voice, ſhe abhorred the fact, and went home and 
complained of the villany to her husband, who diſcovered 
the ſame. Tyranns being convicted, confeſſed the crime, 
and received condign puniſhment, The whole ſcene 0 
adulteries, inceſts and baſtards being laid open, turned to 


Theſe 


} 14a. ii. 18,020, ' * Rufiai Hiſt, Eccl, lib. 2. cap. 25. 
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Theſe ruined temples were generally turned into 


Ch. 4. Valentinian II. and Theodoſius- 


churches. Out of that of Serapis was built on the one 
fide a Martyrium, and on the other ſide a church, 
called after the name of Arcadins. The Catholic Church 
did increaſe; many Heretics, and a multitude of Pagans 
fleeing to it a sdoves to their windows. It was not with- 
out danger to offer ſacrifices to the idols, even in private; 
laws being made, that thoſe who adventured to do ſo, 
ſhould be puniſhed with death and confiſcation of goods ſ. 
About this time it happened, that the river Nile did 
not over- flow ſo plentifully as it was wont to do. The 
Gentiles began to mutiny, and ſaid it was becauſe they 
were not ſuffered, according to their ancient uſe, to do 
ſacrifice to the river. The governour fearing open ſedi- 
tion, acquainted the Emperor, who returned this an- 
ſwer, It was better to preſerve our duty to God, than to 
prefer the ſtreams. of Nile, or the plenty of the country oc- 
cafioned thereby, lo piety and religion. Let the river never 
flow again, if it muſt be drawn out with charms, appeaſed 
with ſacrifices, and its waters defiled with blood T. But 
the next ſeaſon the controverſy was ended, by the river's 
flowing above its higheſt mark, which put them into a 
contrary paſſion. Then they ſaid, old doting Nie had 
loſt its retentive faculty; while others made a more ſe- 
rious improvement : for being convinced of the vanity of 
their ſuperſtition, they abandoned it, and embraced 
Chriſtianity. | 12 | 

Theſe proceedings at Alexandria alarmed the Gentiles 
in other parts of the world. In Arabia, Paleſtine +, 


| Phznicia, &c. they ſtood upon their guard, and hired 


country-men to come in and defend their temples. At 
Apamea there was a famous temple dedicated to Jupiter, 
a ſtructure ſtrongly compacted. Marcellus biſhop of the 
place reſolved to have it pulled down, but could get 
no man to undertake it, ſo well were the Pagan tem- 


| ples generally built, and the ſtones fo faſt cramped to- 


| Ez _ gether 
* Ibid. cap. 27. Sozomen. lib. 7. cap. 15. : 
| || Sozomen. lib. 7. cap. 20. + Ibidem. + Sozomen. Hiſt, Eccl. 


lib, 7. cap. 15, Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5.cap. 21. 
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gether with iron and lead, that Libanius ſays it coſt 
the Chriſtians no leſs pains to pull them down, than it 
had done the Gentiles to build them up *. At length 
a common porter comes to Apamea, who ventures to 
undertake the work. He undermined the foundation of 
the portico's that upheld the fabric, and put fire to 
them. But a Demon appearing in a black dreſs, drove 
away the fire. Marcellus being acquainted, goes to the 
church and earneſtly prays that the Lord would not ſuf. 
fer the tyranny of the devil further to proceed; but 


would diſcover Satan's weakneſs and his own divine 


power, that the converſion of infidels might not be hin- 
dred. Having thus prayed, he took a pot of water he 
had before ſet on the holy table, and threw it upon 
the fire, which like ſo much oil blew up the flames, ſo 


as in a few hours, to the admiration of all who ſaw it, 


that ſtately building lay level with the ground. But 
this good biſhop going to do the like execution on a 
temple at Aulon in the country of Apamea, while his 
company were at work, certain Pagans came behind 
him, and catching hold on the old gouty man, threw 
him into the fire, and burned him to death. When 
his ſons would have revenged and proſecuted the mur- 
derers of their father, a ſynod in that country would not 
ſuffer them, affirming, that both they and his friends 
had cauſe rather to bleſs God, who counted him worthy 
to ſuffer for his ſake. | 
This general overthrow of Paganiſm in the eaſtern 
parts of the Roman Empire, made the Gentiles look a- 
bout them, ſo as their great advocate Libanius, a perſon 
in ſuch favour with the Emperor, as he made him 
Prætorian Prafeft, about this time publiſhed an oration 
pro templis, where he encounters the popular arguments 
the Chriſtians uſed for demoliſhing theſe edifices, and 
pleads the cauſe of the Pagans boldly. He contends 
the Chriſtians had no reaſon to throw them down in com- 


pliance with the zeal of Conſtantine and Conſtantius ; 


theſe. Emperors having been ſignally puniſhed for their at- 
| | Br: tempts 
De templis, pag. m. 23. | 


2 
1 
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tempts of this kind, Conſtantine's poſterity being ſoon cut 


off, and ſome of them came to untimely ends, Conſtantine 
himſelf lived in perpetual fear of the Perſians ; and as 10 bis 
adberents, who reaped the ſpoils of the temples, remarkable 
vengeance had overtaken them, He adds, That, next to 
the imperial palace, temples were the greateſt ornaments of 
cities, and therefore ought not to be deſtroyed : they were the 
Emperor*s poſſeſſions *. Will a wiſe man caſt his goods or 
purſe away ? Will a maſter of a ſhip throw away the ropes 
the ſhip needs ? He ſays, a conſiderable advantage might be 
raiſed by them, they might be lent out, and the rents re- 
turned to the exchequer. He blames the Monks, who 
had been active in pulling them down , eſpecially 
thoſe in the fields. He traduces them as impoſtors, 


who under a grave and demure habit, by pretended morti- 


fication, covered with arlificial paleneſs, cheat the world 


into a good opinion of themſelves, while they are equally © 


guilty of gluttony and exceſs with others, He alſo blames 
bitterly the man who had deceived the Emperor to 
demoliſh theſe temples ||, meaning Cynegius Pretorian 
Præfect, as Gothofred in his notes on this oration proves t, 
calling him a profane man, an enemy to the Gods, cruet, 
greedy of money, and a reproach to the earth that brought 
him into the world ; a man exalted for no merit, and a- 
buſing the power he was inveſted with, to pleaſe a covetous 
wife, This is the ſcope of Libanius's diſcourſe. Had 


not Theodoſius been a Prince renowned for Clemency, it 


had been prodigious impudence and folly to have talked 
ſo to a Chriſtian Emperor. However it did the cauſe 
little ſervice. The proceſs went on, and the total ruin 
of the Pagan temples and worſhip followed ſoon after; 
which ſo far enraged the party, that they made ſeveral 
attempts againſt the life of the Emperor, but providence 
preſerved him. 

While theſe things were doing in the Eaſt, zeal a- 
gainſt Paganiſm did not cool in the Weſt. Martin, 
biſhop of Tours, was very much concerned to bring it to 

ET 9 kun 

* Libanii oratio pro templis, pag. m. 26. f Ib. pag. 11, 12. 

{| Ibid. pag. 28. + Pag. m. 59, 66. 
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438 Lives of the Emperors „ 
ruin *. The temples of the Gentiles, with all their 
pomp and retinue, went down apace, and Chriſtian 
Churches were erected in their room, where there were 


Maximus, who commanded in Gaul, by his General 


Andragathius having killed the Emperor Gratian at Lyons, 
and barbarouſly denied him burial, uſurped the title of 
Emperor, about the year of our Lord 383. Theodoſins 
employed Ambroſe biſhop of Milan to perſuade the ty- 
rant not to paſs into 1zaly, and in the mean time pre- 
pared to go againſt him in perſon, He defeated this 
Uſurper firſt in Hungary, then in Haly, and ſhur him 
up in Aquileia, where his own ſoldiers took off his head, 
„ D. $88.. | | 

Peace being thus reſtored to the empire, Theodoſius 
came to Rome with his fon Honorius, where he ſum- 
moned the ſenate 4, and in a ſet oration exhorted them 
to renounce their ancient errors, and embrace the Chri- 
ſtian Faith, as the only religion that held forth the true 
method of pardon of ſin and holineſs of life. Many 
of the Pagan Romans where untractable, affirming, 
They would never prefer an unreaſonable belief before an 
old religion, under which the city had proſper d 1200 year 
logelber. The Emperor replied, F they were thus ob- 
ſtinate, he knew no reaſon why he ſhould be at pains to 
maintain them in their idolatry, and would therefore with 


graw the public allowances made out of the exchegquer, 1a), 


would aboliſh the things themſelves, which be utterly dj: 
liked, and toe charges thereof would increaſe the pay of hi 
army. The Pagan Senators ſaid, Their ſacrifices could 
not be celebrated without charges from the public; without 
Ibis, their cities would dwindle into nothing, | 
This conteſt for Gentiliſmm was probably managed by 
Symmachus, a man then of great note and learning, who 
for a flattering diſcourſe he had wrote in praiſe of Maxi 
mus the uſurper ||, and for importunity in his addrefle 
in favour of Paganiſm, fell ſo deep under the W 


* Sulpicius Severus de vita Martini, cap. 10. & ſeqq. | 
+ Zoſimus, lib. 4. pag. 779. {| Socrates, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 14. 
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diſpleaſure, as he was forced to take ſanctuary in a 


Chriſtian Church, and was baniſhed out of Rome; but 


upon his ſubmiſſion, he was received again into favour. 
He wrote an apologetic to the Emperor, who advanced 
him to be conſul in the year of our Lord 391, but ren- 


der'd him uncapable to do any great ſervice to the 


Pagans, by publiſhing a law, dated at Milan, Febru- 
ary 23d ®, expreſly prohibiting all manner of ſacrifices, 
going into temples, or worſhipping images made by men's 
hands; and inflidting great fines and penalties upon the 
breakers of the law. In June thereafter he directed a re- 
ſcript to Evagrins, auguſtal Præfect of Egypt, and to 
Romanus Commander of the horſe 4, That none ſhould be 
allowed to ſacrifice, frequent temples, or celebrate any Pa- 
gan rites z certifying thoſe who broke this law, that they 
ſhould obtain no favour nor remiſſion ; and that if any judge 
enter theſe pelluted places during his adminiſtration, he 
ſhall be forced to pay 15 pounds of gold to the exchequer. 
Socrates informs us of other pieces of reformation, 
which this religious Emperor Theodoſius the Great effected 
at Rome ||, as demoliſhing ſome houſes that were neſts 
of robbers and whores, in one of which one of his ſol- 
diers had been catch*d, and upon his eſcape, gave the 
Emperor information; who ordered theſe wicked people 
to be punithed, and the houſes to be thrown down. 
There was alſo an infamous puniſhment of a woman 
catched in adultery ; they uſed to put her in a bawdy- 
houſe, to ſerve all comers, and rang a bell when they 
committed leudneſs, that none might be ignorant of 
what was doing. Such were the profane cuſtoms of 


the Pagans! Theſe houſes the Emperor cauſed immedi- 
ately to be demoliſhed, and ordered that when any 
| perſon was guilty of adultery, they ſhould be punithed 
by other laws conformable to equity. Theſe things be- 
ing done, Theodofius with his ſon Honorius returned to 


Conſtantinople, Valentinian being left Emperor at Rome. 
| i Net 


* Codex Theodoſ. lib. 16. tit. 10. de Paganis, lege 10. 
+ Ibidem, lege 11. 
|| Socrates, Hiſt, Eccl. lib, 5. cap. 18. 
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Next year the ſenate petitioned for liberty to exerciſe 
their old religion, but were denied. Re 


Valentinian being at Vienne in Gaul, was there ſtrangled 
in bed by the treachery of Eugenius, and Arbogaſtes, Ge- 
neral of the army. Eugenius was at firſt a ſchool-maſter, 
and was brought into the court for his eloquence and 
good writing : He uſurped the title of Emperor, Ar. 
gaſtes retaining the power. The Uſurper was courted by 
the Pagans on all hands, and flattered by their divination 
into hopes of ſucceſs; on which account he reſtored to 
them the altar of victory ſo much contended for, and 
gave public allowance out of the treaſury to defray 
the charges of their profane rites. Theodofius reſented 
the murder of Valentinian, as became a generous Prince; 
he created his ſons Arcadius and Honorius Emperors and 
his Collegues; and before he went againſt the Uſurper, 
to make the Pagans feel the effects of his diſpleaſure, he 
forbad the whole exerciſe of their religion, temples, a- 
crifices, rites, and ceremonies z which being the laſt 
law of this nature that he made now extant *, I here in- 


ſert it, and it may be thus engliſhed, 


The Auguſt Emperors Theodoſius, Arcadius and 
Honorius, Zo Rufinus he Prætorian Præfect. 


ET no man of what rank, order or quality ſocver, 
whether he be honourable for birth, or eminent fit 
dignity, or of mean birth, breeding or fortune, in an) 

lace, or in any city, offer even an harmleſs ſacrifice i 
ſenſeleſs images, or in any more ſecret way of expiatinn 
evorſhip his houſhold Gods ¶Larem] with fire, or his genii 
with wine, or his paternal houſhold Gods with fire « 
frnogk, or pay any adoration to them, by ſelling up lights 


burning frankincenſe, or hanging up garlands to them. A 


if any man ſhall dare 1o offer mcenſe, or to conſult the rect 


* Codex Theodofii, lib, 16. tit. 10. leg. 12. pag. m. $16. | 
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ch. 4. Theodoſius, Arcadius and Honorius. 441 
cile ing entrails, let it be lawful for any io accuſe bim; and 
being found guilty, let bim receive ſentence, as in caſes of 
high-treaſon, even tho" it ſhould appear that he did not 
conſult againſt the life of bis prince: For "tis enough to ag- 
gravate his crime, that he would reſcind the very laws . 
nature, ſearch into things unlawful, diſcloſe what is ſecret, 
attempt what is probibited, enquire into another*s fate, 
and give hopes of bis death or ruin. But if any man ſhall 
burn incenſe to a corruptible image, a piece of human work- 
manſhip, and by a ridiculous example honour that which 
himſelf juſt now formed, and ſhall by crowning the ſtock 
of a tree with garlands, or by erecting an altar of turfs, do 
what he can, tho“ in a mean way, yet highly injurious to 
religion, to worſhip a ſtatue; let him as a perſon guilty of 
the violation of religion, be puniſhed with the loſs of that 
houſe or field, wherein he miniſtred to ſuch Gentile ſuperſti- 
| tion. For tis our judgment, that all places wherein it 
fhall appear that mcenſe has been burnt (provided they be 
legally proved to belong to the perſons that did fo) ought 
10 be confiſcated to our Exchequer. But if the place where 
fuch a perſon ſhall offer any ſacrifice, be in any public tem- 
ple, or chappel, or another man's houſe or ground, if he did 
it without the knowledge of the owner, let him be fined in 
25 pounds of gold *, and let him who connives at this wic- 
kedneſs be fined in the ſame ſum with him wwho ſacrifices. 
This our pleaſure is to be obſerved by the judges, de- 
fenſors and curials of every city, that the officers having 
diſcovered any ſuch matter, ſhall immediately bring it 
before the judges, and they forthwith to ſee to the execu- 
tion of the penalty: But if they ſhall conceal any thing, 


ice either thro favour or careleſſneſs, they ſhall be puniſbed by 
r the judges; and if the judges, upon information of theſe offi 
Semi cers, ſhall take no notice of it, but defer puniſhment, they 
fir Hall be fined in 30 pound of gold, and their officers be liable 

"go to the ſame penalty. Given at Conſtantinople, Novemb. 8. 
1. Au e 
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1 N. B. The Proportion of Gold to Silver being ſtated at One to 
Twelve, one Pound of Gold is 36 lib. Sterl. conſequently 25 Pound of 


Gold makes the Sum of goo lib. Sterl. 
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Arcadius the ſecond time, and Rufinus being conſuls, That 


h | 


This law ſtruck down Paganiſm root and branch, ſo 
as it never recovered it ſelf into any tolerable degree 


of life and power: the Gentiles being now reſtrained, 


not only from the groſſer kinds of ſacrifices, but even 
from what hitherto had been permitted, the very burning 
of incenſe, and perfuming their, temples and altars *, 


Theodoſius after this prepared an army againſt the mur- 


derers of Valentinian, and uſurpers of the empire. He 
declared his fon Arcadius Conſul for the third time, and 
lacing his confidence in Chriſt, marched his army into 
Italy. His forces were inferior in number to thoſe of 


his enemies, but he ſpent the night before the battle in 
Prayer . Being encouraged by the gracious anſwer God 


was pleaſed to give him, he fought near Aguileia, and was 
victorious. . The very wind favoured him, beating back 
the darts and arrows of his enemies into. their faces, 


and blinding them with duſt. Eugenius was taken, and 


killed for his impious uſurpation : Arbogaſtes fled, and 
tor fear killed himſelf, Claudian a Heathen ſings ſweetly 


of this remarkable victory. 


Soon after this, Theodoſius fell ſick, and died at Milan, 
February 24th, A. D. 395, having lived ſixty, and reigned 


ſixteen 


* Libanius pro templis, pag. 10. + Socrates, Hiſt, lib. 5. cap.25. 
Theodorer. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 24. Sozom. lib. 7. cap. 24. 
Claudian. de 3. Conſulatu Honorii, ver. 93. & ſeqq. 
Te propter gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adverſas acies, revoluraque tela 
pertit in audtores, & turbine reppulit haſtas. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
Zolus armatas hyemes; cui militat ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica vents. 


The fame in Englifh : 


For thee the Northern Wind from hills with mighty blaſts 
O'erwhelms thine enemies, their darts and arrows caſts 
Back in their faces, them to overthrow; 5 

Too well belov'd of God, for whom the air does blow 
Whole armed winters, which the Heavens do ſend, 


And winds, which at thy Trumpet Sounds attend. 
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Ch, 4. Arcadius aud Honorius. 443 
ſixteen year 8 Ta leaving the empire to his two ſons, 
Arcadius and Honorius, the former at ſeventeen years of 
age, ſucceeding in the Eaſt, the other at eleven, in the 
Weſt; Rufinus being tutor to the latter, and S7ilico to 
the former. Ambroſe ſays of him, I loved the man; for 
when he was dying, be was more concerned for the ſtate of 


| the Church than for himſelf. He was indeed a nurſing fa- 


ther to the Chriſtian Church, and a reſtorer of her breaches. 


Before I conclude this chapter, I ſhall obſerve, that 
the Chriſtian Religion was propagated in Perſia in the 
fourth century. Some authors are of opinion, that 
there were Chriſtjans in that kingdom in the days of 
Jobn the Apoſtle, ſince his firſt epiſtle is in ſome copies di- 
rected to the Parthians ||. And Bardeſanes, who flouriſh'd 
in Meſopotamia in the end of the ſecond century, writes, 
That there were Chriſtians in his time in the country of the 


| Parthians, of the Medes and Perſians, as far as Bactria. 


But in the fourth age the kingdom of Chriſt was further 
enlarged in Perſia. In the beginning thereof, St. James 
of Niſibia went from Meſopotamia into Perſia, to viſit 
the Chriſtians who were already there, and to make new 
ones. The Chriſtian Religion was ſpread there as early 
as the council of Nice in 323 Adiabene was almoſt all 
Chriſtian. Conſtantine the Great was very glad to hear 
ſo good news; and Sapor King of Peiſia having ſent 
ambaſſadors to him about the year 332, to make an alli- 
ance with him, he wrote a letter to that King, wherein 
he prays him to grant protection to the Chriſtians that 
were in his kingdom. Nevertheleſs there aroſe a per- 
ſecution in Perſia againſt the Chriſtians, which was raiſed 
by the Magi, who accuſed Simeon Arch-biſhop of Se- 
leucia, and Cteſiphon, of favouring the Romans, who were 
then at war with the Per/ians. Safor being enraged a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians upon that calumny, burden'd them 


| with unſupportable taxes, and ordered all the prieſts 


and miniſters of the- Chriſtians to have their heads cut 


+ Socrates, Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 26. | 
Du Pin's Abridgment of Church Hiſtory, vol. 2. pag. 86. Fe 
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off, commanded their Churches to be demoliſhed, and left 
all that belonged to them to be carried into the pub. try 
ic treaſury, and Simeon to be brought to him, as a traito; tha 
to the ſtate and religion of the Perſians. Theſe order, M8 ſpe 
were executed, and Simeon taken and brought to the nici 
King in irons. He refuſing to worſhip the ſun, wx ing 
ſent into priſon, and ſome time after condemned to death, I 
with many other Chriſtians |, The year following Sap Mt dc! 
publiſhed an edict, wherein he condemned to death all ap 
that ſhould profeſs Chriſtianity. This edict was followed M8 / / 
by a general perſecution, in which a great number of Wt co: 
Chriſtians periſhed. Sapor ordered, that none ſhould be #:7 

put to death but the Chiefs of the Chriſtian Religion, 
that is, the biſhops and prieſts 3 the perſecution was £c 
violent againſt them, and did not end but with the th 
death of that king. Iſdigerd, who ſucceeded Sapor, af. a 
ter ſome others, in the year 399, was very favourable m 
to the Chriſtians *, at leaſt in the beginning of hi fu 
reign: but his fon Varanes perſecuted them cruelly, al 
and even hindred them from flying from the perſecu- hi 
tion, by going out of his dominions. e 
Upon the Emperor Theodo/iusfs death, the Gentiles 
ſeem to have reſumed new hopes, and therefore Arcadius, Mt 
about {ix months after his acceſſion to the throne, upon bl 
his father's demiſe, debarred them all uſe of temples or ſa- Ml * 
crifices in any place, or at any time whatſoever, reviving Ml © 
all former penalties made againſt them T. The next year C 
he cancelled all privileges anciently granted to Pagan Prieſts 
of any order, or under any title or name whatſoever, ſince 
it was not reaſonable they ſhould enjoy thoſe privileges, 
whoſe very profeſſion was condemned by lam t. Then the 
temples, being the neſts of idolatry and ſuperſtition, went 
down in all places of the Eaſt: the materials whereof 
Arcadius, the year following, gave for repairing high- 
ways, bridges, aquæducts, and other public walls and 
buildings |] ||. And whereas in ſome places, temples _ 
| e left 


| Sozomen. Hiſt. Eecl. lib. 2. cap. 8. 1x9. 
* Socrates, lib. 7. cap. 8. + Codex Theod. lib. 16. tit. 10. lege 13. . 
I Ibid, lege 14. 1} } Ibid. lib. 15. tit. 1. lege 36. 
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left ſtanding in the fields, for conveniency of the coun- 
try people, he commanded even thoſe to be taken down, 
that ſo the foundation of ſuperſtition *, which with re- 
ſpe& to the temples and idolatry of the Pagans in Phe- - 
nicia, was procured by Chryſoſtom; who alſo underſtand- 
ing that the Scythian Nomades, who dwelt beyond the 


Jer, were diſpoſed to entertain the Goſpel, but were 


deſtitute of any to preach it to them, got men of an 
apoſtolical ſpirit to undertake this work. Theodoret ſays , 
I have read letters writ to Leontius Biſhop of Ancyra, 
concerning the converſion of the Scythians, and deſiring 


| fit teachers might be ſent to them. 


Chry/oſtom alſo finding the Goths over-run with Arianiſin, 
got ſome proper perſons of that country, and ordained 
them readers, deacons and presbyters, and aſſigned them 
a Church within the city. By their induftry he reclaimed 


many to the Catholic Church ||; and that this might 


ſucceed the better, he himſelf went often and preached 


among them, making uſe of an interpreter to convey 


his diſcourſe to the people, and perſuaded other elo- 
quent preachers to do the like. 

Honorius did not carry the reformation ſo far in the Weſt 
as his brother did in the Eaſt. He forbad all ſacrifices; 
but commanded all ornaments of public buildings, ſuch 
as ſtatues and images, to be preſerved, any laws or ſta- 
tutes to the contrary notwithſtanding fg. The council of 
Carthage petitioned **, That all remainders of idolatry 
ein Afric might be aboliſhed; that all temples that 


„ ſtood in the fields, or in private corners, might be 


pulled down; that the Gentile feaſts and entertainments 
attended with profane ſcandalous dancings (at which 
e ſometimes they conſtrained Chriſtians to be preſent, 
and that upon the ſolemnities of the martyrs) might 


be prohibited; that rhe ſports and ſhews exhibited on 


e the theatres, might not be on the Lord's-Day, or 
upon 


* Ibid. lib. 16. tit. 10. lege 16. + Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 29. 31. 


+ Ibid. cap. 30. || Ibid. cap. 30. 


| + Codex Theodoſii, lib. 16. tit. 10. lege 15. 


** Codex Canonum Eccleſiz African, Can. 58, 60, 61. Conc, 
Tom. 2. col. 1085, | 


. 
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*© upon any Chriſtian Solemnity, and that no Chriſtian 
might be compelled to be there.” In anſwer to which 
petition, the Emperor enacted, by orders ſent to poll 
dorus, proconſul of Afric *, That as to temples, if not 
« uſed to any unlawful purpoſe, they ſhould ſtand in- 
ce tire; but if any man ſhould do facrifice in them, he 
c ſhould be puniſhed according to law; and all idols, 


« abuſed to vain and fooliſh ſuperſtition, ſhould be 


% taken down by the public officers. That as to 
ce their public feaſts and meetings, the law had already 
& forbidden all profane rites; but that their common 
* meetings, their ſhews, and entertainments of the peo- 
c ple, ſhould be ſtill ſuffered ; provided they were done 
* without ſacrifices, or any damnable ſuperſtition, as 
ce the words of the law bear.” | | | 


Thus have we ſeen how Paganiſm ebbed and flowed 
in the reigns of the ſeveral princes, after Chriſtianity 
became the Religion of the empire in the fourth century, 
The ſum of the whole we have in the words of Theo- 
doret T: Conſtantine the Great, a prince worthy to 
be praifed, who firſt adorned the imperial throne 


* with piety, when he obſerved the world running 


ce mad after idolatry, expreſly forbad that any ſhould 
« worſhip Demons. His ſons followed their father's 
« footſteps: but Julian revived the wickedneſs of Pa- 
« ganiſm, and added new fewel to its old errors. To 
e him ſucceeded Jovian, who again prohibited the wor- 
ce ſhip of idols. The elder Valentinian governed Eyro/e 
« according to the fame rules; while Valeus in the Eaſt 


« permitted every body to worſhip and adore what 
<« they pleaſed, but conſtantly perſecuted thoſe, and 
<« thoſe only, who maintain'd the Catholic and Apoſto- 
&« lic Doctrine. All his time the altars ſmoaked with 
ce incenſe, and the Gentiles brought their ſacrifices and 
& drink-ofterings to their images, and kept their pub- Bt 
« lic feaſts in the open market-place : The prieſts and 
“ vo- 


* Codex Theod. lib. 16. tit. 10. lege 17, 18. 
+ Hiſtoria Eccl, lib. 5. cap. 20. | 
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« yotaries of Bacchus, clothed in goat's skins, ran u 

« and down, tearing dogs in pieces, howling 2 
ce making a dreadful noiſe, behaving themſelves in a 
« moſt wild and frantic manner, with the reſt of thoſe 


no 

os « mad ceremonies, whereby they were wont to cele- 

he ( brate their profane feſtivals. All which the moſt 

ols, Ml © religious Prince Theodofius, when he came to the em- 

| bs M'<. pire, did utterly extirpate and aboliſh, and drove 

: i» |< them to eternal ſilence and oblivion” — 

ad | by | | 

9; We may hear more of the Progreſs of Chriſtianity, 

peo- ¶ and of the Overthrow of Paganiſm, in the ſequel of this 

Jone hiſtory. In the mean time, I conclude this volume; 

"108 heartily praying, That the kingdom of ſatan may fall « 
lightning from heaven, and that the kingdoms of the world 
may become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Chriſt, 

\wed and that be may reign for ever and ever. ” 
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Ll The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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Apollonius, of Thyana, an account of that Impoſtor. 347, 348. 

What Credit to be given to his Life, written by Phi _ 

> 349 
Apologzes, for Chriſtianity, their deſign and uſe. 5 . 9 
Apoſtles, their Character. 132, 133. When they left Feruſalem. 
271,272. The meaning of their Appellation. 273. Prerogatives 
of their Office. 274, Cc. Not Biſhops of particular Places. 274. 
TER EE: 5 . 

theo is tne anner © Orm at YeMmony. 251. 
Amide by Papiſts in S Saints. n ibid. 
Arcadius, Emperor, prohibits the uſe of Temples. 444. Demo- 


* 


liſheth ſome. | 8 445 
Aſbima, Heathen God, the fame as the Sun. 198 
Aſhteroth, Heathen Goddeſs, her ſeveral Names, 200. Who 
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An Alphabetical Index; 
A theifts, why worſe than Pagans, and even Devils. 125 13 
Atoms, their fortuitous Concourſe not the cauſe of things. 6, 22, 


| | 88 
wy Monk comes into England. 77. Succeſs of his Mini 


ry. ibid. 78. Is oppoſed by che Britiſb Clergy. 78, 79 


| B. 
Baal, an Idol, the meaning of his Name. 187. Worſhipped 
by the Carthaginiant. 188. in Gaul. ibid. Italy. ibid. The 


Manner of his Worſhip. 189. Worſhipped by different 


Names, in different Nations. 190. The ſame with Jupiter. ib. 
His ſeveral Epithets. | 191 


Baal-Berith, the ſame with Cybele. 191, 192. Her Worſhip and 


Feſtivals. | ibid. 
Baal-Peor, a Moabitiſh Idol. 175, 176. An Account of it. 177. 
The ſame with Priapus. ibid. Repreſents Noah. Wil 
Babylon, mention'd by St. Peter, not Rome. 279, 280 
Bacchus, various Images of that God. 193, 194. 


Bartholomew, Apoſtle, his Life. 292. Suppoſed the ſame with 
Nathanael. ibid. An account of his Miſſion, from Socrates, 


and Nicephorus. 293. His Death. ibid. 
Beelzebub, various Opinions about that Idol's Name. 193, 194. 
Probably the ſame with Pluto. ibid. Its Form. 221 
Beroſus, the Date and Character of his Hiſtory. 104˙ 105 


Bible, its Greek Verſion ſerviceable in the Converſion of the 
Gentiles. by 26 

Britons, their Idolatry. : 260, 26L 

Brutes, not mere Machines. 23. Nor endowed with Reaſon. 24. 

Byzantium, made the Seat of the Empire, 388. Called New 
Rome and Conſtantinople. 


On C. 
Caffrees, unjuſtly accuſed of Azheiſm. 9, 10 


| Calf, [Golden, its Shape. 158. Its Weight. 159. How wor- : 


ſhipped by the I/aelites. | 3 170 
Calvary, Clefts in that Mountain own d to be Miraculous by a 


„ 5 3155 316 
Caracalla, Emperor, his Character. 354. And Death. ibid. 
Carthage, when built. 107 
Celſus, Epicurean 3 his Character. | 252 
Ceres, her Deſcent and Hiſtory. | 239, 240 
Ceſarea, that City loſes its Charter under Julian the Apoſtate. 

418. Church Revenues ſeiz'd there. | ibid. 
Chineſe, their Hiſtory fabulous. 112. Their Skill in Aſtrono- 


my. | | ibid. 
chi iat y, its ſuperiour Excellency to all other Religions. 142. 
It is advantageous to Society. 145. Its Excellency appears 
from the Purity of its End. 146. It affords a Remedy for the 
Vol. I. Sg erles 


ibid. 
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Miſeries incident to Man. 147. Declares the Glory of God. 
ibid. The Purity of its Morality. ivid. 148. Commended by 
its Myſteries. 14.9, 150. What Change it made in Men. 322. 
Triumphs over Perſecution. 375, Ge. 
Chriſtians, how excellent, conſidered as an Eccleſiaſtical Society. 
145. How conſiderable their number was in Tertulliaus 
days. 308, 309. FJuſtin Mariyr's Appeal to Trypho on that 
Head. 309, 310. Their Unanimity. 310. Univerſality. 311. 
Their Patience under ſufferings made many Proſelytes. 324. 
What inſtigated the Pagans againſt them. 347 
Chronology, known only by the Scripture. 78, Gc. That of the 
Scripture confirm'd by Pagan Writers. 1 0 
Church, Primitive, Character of its Teachers. 321. And Mem- 
* ibid. How their Courage was miſrepreſented by the 
Pagans. . 2 
| Commandments, the Ten, their Excellency. 8 
Conſtans, Son to Conſtantine the Great, his Zeal againſt Paga- 
niſm. 395. Murthered by order of the Uſurper Magnentius. 
. | | 6 

Conſtantine, the Great, his Deſcent. 378. Goes to his Fathera 
Tork. 379. Made Emperor by his Father's Will, and received 
by the Army. ibid. Marries. ibid. Marches againſt Maxer- 
tius. 380. Receives aſſurance of Victory by the Croſs. ibid. 
Inſtructed in Religion. 381. Conquers Maxentius. ibid. His 
firſt Edict in favour of the Chriſtians. 382. Aboliſhes Cru- 
cifxion. 383. His Kindneſs to the Biſhops. 383. His Expe- 
dition againſt Licinius. 384. Defeats him, and becomes 
Maſter of the whole Empire. 385. Forbids Divination and 
Magic. 386. Orders the Obſervation of the Lord's Day. ibid. 
And Friday in Honour of our Saviour's Paſſion. ibid. Em- 

_ ploys Chriſtian Officers. 387. His Orders for building 
Churches. bid. Exhorts Governours of Provinces to Chriſtia- 
nity. ibid. Fixes the Seat of the Empire at Byzantium. 388. 
His vigorous Endeavours to root out 3 5 390, 391. J 
baptized. 392. Reaſons why he delay d his Baptiſm. 393. Dies. 
ibid. His Character by Euſebius. ibid. Diviſion of the Em- 
pire on his Death. 394 
Conſtantius, Son to Conſtantine the Great, becomes Maſter of 
the whole Empire. 296. Makes a Law againſt Divination and 
Magic. ibid. 397. Dies. n ibid. 


| | D. | 

Dagon, ſeveral Opinions about the Name of that Idol. 195, 196. 
Probably the fame with Neptune. 196, 197. Its Form. 196 
Diana, her Character and Worſhip. | | 236 
Dioclefian, favours the Chriſtians in the beginning of his Reign. 
365. Conſents to their Perſecution. 370. Reſigns the Pur- 
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od. Diodorus Siculus, what Credit his Hiſtory deſerve; 104 
| by Divinations, Cicero's Opinion of them. 256, 257 
22. Decius, Emperor, his Character. EY 0. Death, * "Thi. 
c. Domitian, his Character. 328. Death. 329 
ety. Druids, their Name and Office. 1 261 
an's Duties, to our ſelves, deducible from the Divine Perfections. 35, 
that 25 36 
Il E | 
347 Egyptians, their Hiſtory fabulous. 101, c. Their Year uncer- 
the _ tain. 106. Their Idolatry. 159, 160. Ridiculed even by 
% ſober Pagans. ibid. How they became acquainted with ſome 
ay Divine Truths. 5 228 
the Eunuch, of Queen Candace, his Story. | 306 
325 Evil, the neceſlity of knowing its Origin. 46, 47 
5 : 


. Gad and Mei, Pagan Deities, an Account of them. | 203, 204. 
296 Calerius, Cæſar, his Averſion to Chriſtians. 369, Is made Em- 


er at peror. 372. Continues the Perſecution. ibid. Number of 
ved Martyrs. 373. Its Duration. 5 ibid. 
3 Galli, Pagan Prieſts, ſome Account of them. 176, 177 
% Geuls, their Idolatry. 262 


His Cideon, his Ephod worſhipped. 219. Wherein that Sin con- 


ru- ſiſted. | 220 
pe- Ceneſis, the Extent of that Hiſtory. 99; 


mes Cod, the Neceſſity of his Exiſtence. 3, 4. His Being demon- 


and ſtrated by Moral and Natural Reaſons. 7, 8. His Exiſtence 
bid, univerſally acknowledged. 9, 10, 11, 30. Belief of ſuch a 
im- Being proceeds not from Fear, Ignorance, or Policy. 10. 
ling His Exiſtence 1 0 N from Conſcience. 11. From the Na- 
tia ture of the Soul. zbid. 12. Why he is infinite, immutable, 
388. incorruptible, independent, and One., 14, 15. His Unity 
ls own'd by ſome Pagan Philoſophers. 15. Why more than 
ies. one adored by the Heathens. ibid. He muſt be an intelligent 
Im- Being. ibid. 16. Endow'd with perfect Liberty. 16, 17. Om- 
394 nipotent and Wiſe. 17, 18. Infinitely juſt. 18, 19. Our 
of Duties to him. 33. Honour due to him appears from his 
and Perfections. 34. Love and Fear due to him. ibid. Why to 
bid be venerated: 37. Different Opinions, and dark Notions of 
God among the Heathens. ibid. 38. His Will committed to 
f Writing. 99. His Unity aſſerted by ſome Pagans. 2 
96. d 5 5 
196 Cood, Chief, different Opinions concerning it. 29, 40 
236 Gorhe, the Progreſs of Chriſtianity among them. 428. Cor- 
ign. rupted with Arianiſin. ibid. Reclaimed by Chryſoſtom. 445 
u- Grace, its Neceſſity. | 148 
371 


ors 8 'Gratian, 
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Gratian, made Emperor. 429. Makes Theodoſius his Collegue 
id. | Refules the Title of Pontifex Maximus. 431. Sh 
Death. : $ 
Grecians, the Character of their Hiſtory. ' 107, 108. Whence 
they derived their Idolatry. | 228, 229 
Gregory Nazianzen, ſenior, his Courage in oppoſing Julian the 


Apoſtate. 4.18 
Hadrian, Emperor, his Character. 336. His Death. ibid. His 
Speech to his Soul in his laſt Moments. ibid. 


Happineſs, true, not underſtood by the Pagan Philoſophers. 53 
Heathens, their Hiſtory more Modern than that of Moſes. 99, 
Gc. Their Learning borrow'd from the Fews. 73, 74, 111 
Their Theology not to be excuſed, or palliated. 231, 232 


Heliogabalus, why ſo named, 354. His Character. 355. Death. ibid. 
Helleniſm, what. a 


152 
Herod, Agrippa, his miſerable End. 5 230 
Herodotus, the Date of his Hiſtory. 99. Its Credit. 104 
Hierocles, his Book againſt Chriſtians anſwer'd by Euſebius. 247 
Hiſtory, ſacred, how diſguiſed by the Pagans. I14, 115 
Hinnon, Valley, why ſo called. 3 


Honorius, Emperor, how far he acted againſt Idolatry. 445. Pre- 
ſerves the Pagan Temples. | 446 


. 

Therians, now Georgians, by whom, and when converted. 389 
Jaolatry, meaning of that Term. 151. Its Origin, and State in 
different Nations. 152, Gc. Several kinds mentioned in the 
Scripture. 175. Its Abſurdity from the Number of Gods. 
225. From the corrupt Morals of thoſe Gods. ibid. 226. 
From their Original and Deceaſe. 226, 227. And the Divi- 
ſion of their Divinity. OY 229, Oc. 


Ignatius, Biſhop of, Antioch, his ardent Deſire of Martyrdom. 
. 
Images, their Antiquity. 1549 155. Variety. 156. With what 


View uſed. ibid. When brought into Perſia. | 209 
Impoſture, its Nature and Views. 136, G 
Independent Beings, their Succeſſion impoſſible. | 34 
Indians, firſt converted. a 389 
Inſpiration, Divine, what. | 81 
4fis and Oſiris, their Hiſtory and Signification. 166 
James, the Greater, his Life. 287. Death, as related by Ce- 

ment of Alexandria, ibid. How it was revenged. 288 


—— zhe Leſs, his Life. 297. Death, as related by Joſephus. 298. 
and 2 299. The Deſign of his Epiſtle. ibid. 330 
Fews, their Religion reveabd by God. 65, 66. Their Origin 

according to Fein 116, 117. Their Character drawn oy 
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that Hiſtorian. ibid. By Tacitus. 118. By Plutarch. 1 19, 120. 
and Juvenal. 120. Falſly accuſed of Idolatry. 223. Vindi- 
cated againſt Faſtin. ibid. Againſt Tacitus and Appian. 224. 
Their Diſperſion, how ſerviceable toward the Converſion of 
the Gentiles. ; | | | 265 
John, the Apoſtle, his Life. 289, &'c. Some particular Favours 
conferr d on him by Jeſus Chriſt. ibid. His miraculous Eſcape 
from the Cauldron. of boiling Oil, atteſted by Tertullian. 291 
Fovian, Emperor, choſen. 421. His Speech on that Occaſion. 
ibid. His Peace with the Perſians. ibid. Is lampoon d by the 
Pagans. 422. His Conduct in favour of the Chriſtians. ibid. 
His Edict in favour of conſecrated Virgins. 223. His Death. 


ibid. Theodoret's Reflection on his ſhort Reign. ibid. 
Jude, Apoſtle, his Life. | 300, 301 
Fudas, Iſcariot; Meaning of that Name. 302. Why made an 
Apoſtle ibid. 


Julian, the Apoſtate; why he did not put the Chriſtians to 
death. 325. His Life and Character. 398. Is made Cæſar. 
oo. Profeſſes Chriſtianity in Gaul. iibid. His Succeſs there. 
ibid. Proclaimed Emperor by the Romam Legions. ibid. Goes 
to Conſtantinople. 401. Acts in favour of Paganiſm. ibid. 
His open Apoſtacy. 402. Repeals Lavvs in favour of the 
Chriſtians. ibid. Means which he uſed to ſuppreſs Chriſtianity 
and reſtore Paganiſm. 403 c. Writes againſt Chriſtianity. 
404. Conſults Apollo's Oracle. 415. Receives no Anſwer. 
16. Perſecutes the Chriſtians at Antioch. ibid. Receives a 
Mord Wound. 419. His impious Speech on that occaſion. 
420. The Chriſtians rejoice at his Death. ibid. 
Juno, her Deſcent, and Hiſtory. 239. How repreſented. bid. 
Jupiter, his Character. 235, 236. A remarkable Account of the 
4 of his Temple at Apamea. 436. Several of that 
Name. | 


5 | I90, 191 
Fuſtin Martyr, the Succeſs of his Apology. 337. His Death. 
procured by Creſcens. | 331 


Learned Men, great Number of chem in the ſecond Century. 352 


Learning, its Uſe to the Chriſtian Church. 319 
Legion, Thundering, the Account of it well atteſted. 343, 344 
—— Thebean, queſtion'd by Authors. 352 


Letters, known firſt to the Fews. 107. Brought into Greece by 
Cadmus. n | bad. 
Libanius, his Oration in favour of Pagan Temples. 436, 437 
Licinius, made Emperor in the Eaſt. 384. Oppoſes Chriſtianity. 
bid. His blaſphemous Speech to his Army. ibid. His 7 | 

| 325 
Lucian of Samoſata, his Character. 351. What he ſays of the 


_ Chriſtians. 372 
1 \ | Luke, 
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Luke, Evangeliſt, his Hiſtory and Stile. 308. When he wrote 


his Goſpel. ibid. Account of him from Ferom. ibid. 
| Fa i 
Nlagians, their Origin, and Tenets. 210, 211. Reformed by 
Zoroaſtres. 212, 213. Their Scripture. 14. 215 


Mahomet, his Religion abſurd, as it appears from the Hiſtory of 
his Life. 54, Gc. Some Remarks on the Wickedneſs of his 
Life. 59, Gc. His View in publiſhing the Alcoran. 136 

Mahuzzim, a Pagan God. 205. According to Mr. Mede, An- 
gels and Saints are ſignified by that Word. 206 

Manetho, what Credit to be allow'd his Hiſtory. | 


436. His Martyrdom. ibid. 
Marcus Aurel. Antoninus, Emperor, his Character. 338 
Mark, Evangeliſt, an Account of him from Euſebius. 304 
Martin, Biſhop of Tours, his Zeal againſt Paganiſm. 437, 438 

Martyrs, of Lyons, their Acts. | 341 

Matter, not eternal. Gec 


294. When and in what Language he wrote his Goſpel. 7b:d. 
Account of his Miſſion. | | 

Matthias, Apoſtle, his Election. 303. Labours. ibid. Account 
of his Death, from Doſetheus. #bid. 


Mavia, Queen of the Saracens, her Compact with the Romans. 


| 45] 
Maximus, Emperor, his Character. 357. Is forc'd to conſent to 


Corſtantine's Edict in favour of the Chriſtians. 382. His 
Death. | . 283 


Meſſiah, how deſcribed by the Prophets. 71. Expected by the 
Feaws at the time of our Lord's Appearance in the World. 266 
Minerva, her Character and Rank. 236. Inſcription over an 
Image of that Goddeſs. | 169 


Mercury, his Deſcent, &c. 237, 238 


Miracles, what. 65, 66. Their Uſe. 66, 67. Their Force in 


the primitive Church. : 316, Ge. 
Me vis, an Egyptian Deity. | 162 
Moloch, in what his Worſhip conſiſted. 178, 179. A Deſcription 
of that Idol. 180. Worſhipped by. ſeveral Nations under 
different Names. ibid. The ſame with Saturn. I81 
Morality, that of the Pagans defective and corrupt. 42, Cc. 


Moſes, his Sincerity. 94. Modeſty. 9g. Diſintereſtedneſs. ibid. 


96. The Antiquity of his Writings proved by antient Authors. 
99. When he began to write. ibid. 100. The Authority of 
his Writings proved even from Pagan Authors. 112, Oc. 


His Character by Diodorus Siculus. 115, 116. Fuſtin. 117- 


and Tacitus. 118. He is ſignified by ſeveral Pagan ed 
Motion, not the neceſſary Effect of Matter. 5, 6 
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5 Nature, its Light inſufficient to direct us in the Worſhip of God. 
28, Cc. Or the Means for obtaining Pardon of our Sins. 
y 50, Gc. Cannot conduct us to eternal Happineſs. 53, 54 
5 Neceſſity of Exiſtence, the Meaning of that Term. 2 
of Neighbour, our Duty to him deducible from the divine Per- 
is _ feQtions. _ 345 35 
6 Nep tune, we, ng Fo | 241 
* Nergal, a Heathen God, the ſame with the Sun. 198 
6 Nero, Emperor, his Character. 326. Lays the burning of Rome 
3 on the Chriſtians. 327 
by Niſroch, a Heathen God, what. | 198, 199 
YE Noah, his Story, how diſguiſed by the Pagans. 113 
8 1 | Fa | 
4 8 . 
9 Oracles, Pagan, filent on our Lord's appearance in the world: 
5 312. As appears from Pagan Writers. 313, 314 
. Origen, againſt Celſus, the Character of that Book. 352 
5 | 
d. 1 
5 Pagans, the Abſurdity of their Religion. 144 
It Pantheon, at Edeſſa, ſhut up. 430. Open'd again. ibid. 
1 Papias, Biſhop of Hierapolis, his Character. 280 
1 Paſſions, why to be regulated. 36 
- Paul, the Apoſtle, his Life. 280. An account of his Labours, 
0 from Clement of Rome. 285. and Theodoret. ibid. 
5 Peace, univerſal, when Jeſus Chriſt appear'd, facilitated the Pro- 
p pagation of his Goſpel. | 266 
2 | Peregrinus, the Cynic, his Character. 35. Death. ibid. 
5 9 I. By Nero. 326. Its Extent and Duration. 327, 328. 
6 By Domitian. 329. III. By Trajan. 329, 330. Its Extent. 
n 1 Is continued by Hadrian. 334, 335. Its Duration. 3 36. 
9 . By Antoninus Pius. 337. V. By Antoninus the Philoſopher. 
8. 38. Its Duration. ibid. and Severity. ibid. 339, 341. Rea- 
. on of its Relaxation. 75 344. VI. By Severus. 346. Mar- 
2 tyrs of Note. ibid. VII. By Maximinus. n 7. Motives for 
8 it. ibid. Its Date. ibid. Extent. 358. VIII. By Decius. 359. 
5 Its Severity. ibid. 360. Martyrs of Note. 361. Continued 
: by Gallus. ibid. IX. By Valerian. 363. Its Date. ibid. Mar- 
. tyrs of Note. ibid. 364. X. By Diocleſian. 369. Its Severity. 
= 370, 371. See Galerius. ; | : 
5 Perſecutors, their miſerable Ends. | 745 375 . 
77 Perſia, an Account of the Religion of that Country, from Dr. 
a Prideaux. 209, Oc. From Q. Curtius. 216, 217. From 
5 Theodoret. 217. From Plutarch. ibid. From Herodotus. 218. 
4 When their Idolatry was introduced among the Fews. ibid. 
8 Progreſs of it in other Nations. 209, 210. Chriſtianity pro- 
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ted there in the fo urch Century. 44.3. Planted early in that 


untry. ibid. Perſ ecuted by King Sapor. 4.44, 
Peter, Apoſtle, his Life. 276, Io is being named firſt, no 
proof of his Primacy. 277. Reaſon of his Name. ibid. 
Vas not the Founder of the Roman Church. 278, 279. Did 
not preſide in the Council of Feruſalem. + ans 
Phenicians, their Hiſte y. 101. Their Idolatry. . 171, 172 
Philip, the Apoſtle, h'is Life. 291. Death, as related by Nice- 


phorus. 


8 
Philip, the Deacon, his preaching. 306. Feroms and yrs 
Account of hir x. | | ibid. 


Philip, the Emper or, whether a Chriſtian. 358, 359 
Planets, why wo chipped by the Heathens- 153 
Plizy, the young er, his Epiſtle to Trajan in favour of the Chri- 


ſtians. 309, 2,21. When it was written. 333 
Plutarch, wher i he wrote. 109 
Pluto, how re preſented. : 241 
Polycarp, Edi Ling Account of his Martyrdom. 439, Ge. 
Popes, when chey began to change their Names. 277 


Prayer, its N Jeceſſity. 332 34 
Prophecies, the Uſe of them in proving the Truth of a Rei 
gion. 67, 68. Several Sorts. ibid. How to be diſtinguiſhed. 
69. Th e Rules applied to the Scripture. ibid. 10 
Proſelytes, of the Gate, what. 266 
Providence, Defined. 19. Proved from Reaſon. ibid. 20. From 
Experie rice. 20, &c. From the preſent Conſtitution of the 
World. 22. Its Wiſdom. 23. Neceſſity of it, acknowledged 
even by wiſe Heathens. 256. Its Juſtice. 25 


R. 
Religion, its ſuperior Excellency to Atheiſm acknowledged, even 
by Al heiſts. 30. What it implies. 


£2237 
Reſurre! Zion, of Jeſus Chriſt, Pilaze's Account of it to the En- 


eee . 269, 270 
Revela! jon, divine, its Neceſſity and Uſe. 36, &c. 64. Ac- 

knov gledged by Famblicus. | 39 
Rewar. de, and Puniſhments, whence ariſes the Suppoſition of them. 


24 
Roma: 35, the Date of their Learning. 110. The Character of 
the ir Hiſtory. 111. Origin fand Progreſs of their Idola- 
try . 242, 243. Number of their Gods; their Rank and Em- 
E »yments. 244, 245. Feſtivals. 252. Publick Sports in 
H onour of them. 253, 254. Various kinds of Prieſts, and 
tl teir ſeveral Offices. 255, 256. Sacrifices. 256 


Rufſ fans, their Idolatry. | 226, 227 


| 8. 
Sab aiſm, what. | 1352 
Sac rifices, Human, uſed by the Jews. 178, 179. By ſeveral 


other 
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other Nations. 181, Gc. 257, 263. Variety of Sacrifices a- 
mong the Pagans. 257, 258. Ceremonies uſed in them. 258, 


259. What the beſt. | 323 
Sanchoniathon, his Account of the Creation. 171. A Character 

of his Works. 172, 173 
Saturn, a Deſcription of his Image. 183. His Character. 285. 
Saxons, Britiſh, their Converſion. | | 1 LG 
Scriptures, how. proved divinely reveaFd. 69, &c. ey are 


worthy of God. 73, 74. Their Excellency, 74, 75. or - 
Truth acknowledged even by Enemies of our Religion. * 
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L The Hiſtory of the Church of God, in Six Periods, . 
Creation of the World to the Deliverance of the Fews out of 
Babylon; where, under each Period, the Sacred Hiſtory js ex- 
plain d, Difficulties removed, the Chronology ſtated and cleared, 
and the Occurrences in Profane Hiſtory are conſider d. II. The 
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Affairs, Learning and Writers of Greece before our Saviour's 
Birth. III. The Hiſtory of the Fews under the Grecian Empire 
of Alexander the Great and his Succeſſors, eſpecially in the 
Kingdoms of Syria and Egypt g where the Affairs of theſe Nations 
during that Time are alſo Thilbrateg.., IV. The Hiſtory of the 
Fews in the Roman Efipires:, w the Conqueſt of Fudea by 
erdſalem, and Deſolation of 7 u- 
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